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IX. LORD JEFFREY AND WORDSWORTH 


Commonsense is a bourgeois virtue, anathema to the 
temperamental, a red rag to the radical. It disgusts and 
terrifies the aesthete: it reminds him almost too baldly of 
the unlegalized reasoning of his middle-class readers. The 
common-sense reason of the populace, sometimes personified 
in a critic, hounds the eccentric genius on to wilder vagaries 
than he would have dared to indulge in unpursued. And, in 
its turn, abstract reason, fearing an invasion of its preroga- 
tives, occasionally bursts its traditional leash of self-restraint 
and leaps bare-fanged upon its victims. But be the critic 
what he may, Time, the most inexorable of critics, judges an 
author at last by the standards of commonsense. Reason, 
experience, and intellectual honesty are its component parts: 
sanity is its ideal. 

Commonsense is essentially a characteristic of an age of 
realism and rationalism. It condemns the extravagant; it 
lauds things as they seem to be. It is not opposed to prog- 
ress, but it demands that progress be made reasonably. It 
insists upon the essential concentricity of universal genius as 
contrasted with the eccentricity of madness. It looks with 
suspicion upon the idiocyncrasies of genius because it knows 
that they tend away from the progressive norm of human 
life. Literary commonsense is critical; when personified it 
becomes a reviewer. 
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This article is not an attempt to prove that Lord Jeffrey 
was justifiable in his attacks upon Wordsworth. It will not 
deal with his humanism so ably discussed by Mr. Hughes.' 
My purpose is rather to show that the classical idea of de- 
corum was at the basis of Jeffrey’s commonsense criticism 
and that, stripped of their thorns, many of his judgments are 
entirely in conformity with the opinions of modern critics. 

Jeffrey was a great reviewer. He was not a creative critic 
in the sense of being one who could tell all the author meant 
and all the reviewer would have meant had he written the 
book. He did not melt into the book and rhapsodize upon 
his emotions. But in an age of sentimental Germanized 
emotionalism, he believed in the reasonableness of intellectual 
activity. He considered literature, in the light of what he 
knew about human nature, and when he thought it deviated 
from the facts of life, he said, ‘““This will never do.” 

Commonsense is ordinarily more likely to be right in its 
prohibitions than its affirmations. Based as it is upon ex- 
perience, it is more likely to censure extravagant deviations 
from the norm of human activities than it is to judge the 
works that, although agreeing in the main with accepted 
standards, are lacking in imagination or verisimilitude. Its 
besetting danger is overpraise of the commonplace. Hence it 
is not strange that we should find Jeffrey an admirer of the 
genius of Rogers and Campbell. They belonged in spirit to 
the eighteenth century: they were polished, sentimental, 
interested in humanity, and reasonable. According to 
Jeffrey’s standards, shaped also by the eighteenth century, 
but mellowed and rounded by a generous admixture of the 
sixteenth, there was little to criticize in these authors: they 
were typical sons of their time. 

Yet after a period of one hundred years, it is evident to a 
student of Jeffrey and his time that his praise of Campbell 
and Rogers should not be permitted to obscure the excellence 
of his criticism of certain of his contemporaries, especially of 

1 Merritt Y. Hughes, “The Humanism of Francis Jeffrey,” Mod. Long. 
Review XVI, 243ff. 
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Wordsworth. In the twentieth century, age of science and 
disillusion—not essentially unlike the eighteenth in its 
intellectual questionings—we no longer condemn Jeffrey 
without a hearing as a profaner of the temples of the gods. 
We read his reviews to find out what he really said. Usually, 
because we are not sentimentalists, because our love of 
realism has torn the veil of divinity from the Lakers, we tend 
to agree with him in much of his matter if not in his manner. 

Most of Jeffrey’s critics have censured him severely for his 
failure to comprehend Wordsworth’s mysticism. To do so is 
as illogical as to censure the leopard for his spots. Only a 
mystic can comprehend a mystic. Jeffrey was a man with 
a maiter-of-fact point of view: he did not believe that it was 
necessary to spiritualize nature that was in itself sublimely 
beautiful. It was sufficient to be awed by its grandeur and 
to feel the exhilaration of beholding sheer beauty. The 
element of worship may have been in his heart, but actual 
spiritualization of nature was beyond his comprehension. It 
is idle to censure Jeffrey for not accepting a point of view 
that even after a hundred years still has its exponents and 
opponents. A modern mystic will rail at the reviewer for 
his stupidity ; a modern realist will praise him for his common- 
sense. Agreement is impossible. 

Aside from various incidental references to Wordsworth’s 
poems, the chief contributions of Jeffrey to the criticism of 
Wordsworth and his school occur in the review of Southey’s 
Thalaba, that of Wordsworth’s Poems, that of Burns’s 
Reliques, and the still more famous reviews of The Excursion 
and The White Doe of Rylstone. It is upon these that we 
must base our opinion of Jeffrey’s criticism of the greatest of 
the Lakers. 

The review of Thalaba is Jeffrey’s first detailed criticism 
of the new school of poetry, “‘dissenters from the established 
systems in poetry and criticism.” He says that the produc- 
tions of the group form a composite of the following elements: 
“1. The antisocial principles, and distempered sensibility of 
Rousseau—his discontent with the present constitution of 
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society—his paradoxical morality, and his perpetual hanker- 
ings after some unattainable state of voluptuous virtue and 
perfection. 2. The simplicity and energy (horresco referens) 
of Kotzebue and Schiller. 3. The homeliness and harshness 
of some of Cowper’s language and versification, interchanged 
occasionally with the innocence of Ambrose Philips, or the 
quaintness of Quarles and Dr. Donne.’” He notes particu- 
larly the debasing of the language and subject-matter, and 
complains bitterly of the social activities of the lake poets. 

The discussion of the social tendencies of the new poetry 
is interesting as giving Jeffrey’s attitude toward society and 
the individual. 

“A splenetic and idle discontent with the institutions of society,” he 
says, “seems to be at the bottom of all their serious and peculiar senti- 
ments. . . . For all sorts of vice and profligacy in the lower orders of society, 
they have the same virtuous horror, and the same tender compassion. . . . The 
present vicious constitution of society alone is responsible for all these enor- 
mities: the poor sinners are but the helpless victims or instruments of its 
disorders, and could not possibly have avoided the errors into which they 
have been betrayed. . . . While the plea of moral necessity is thus art- 
fully brought forward to convert all the excesses of the poor into innocent 
misfortunes, no sort of indulgence is shown to the offences of the powerful 
and rich. . . . If it be natural for a poor man to murder and rob, in order to 
make himself comfortable, it is no less natural for a rich man to gormandize 
and domineer, in order to have the full use of his riches. Wealth is just as 
valid an excuse for the one class of vices, as indigence is for the other.’ 

Professor Harper says of Jeffrey that “His heart had not 
been touched by a true sense of human brotherhood. His 
prejudice was political. It might, indeed, better be termed 
religious; for it originated in a fundamental! unwillingness to 
acknowledge the divinity in man.’* Perhaps so; Jeffrey 
should not, however, be judged in the light of a hundred 
years of progress in prison reform. Even today there are 
many serious people who are willing to make society a uni- 
versal scape-goat for individual offenses. 

2 Edinburgh Review, I, 64. 

* Edinburgh Review, 1, 71-2. 

*G. McL. Harper, William Wordsworth. His Life, Works, and Influence. 
In two volumes. II, 135. 
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But a careful reading of this review makes it clear that 
despite his aristocratic point of view, Jeffrey was not con- 
cerned primarily with the poverty of Wordsworth’s peasants 
or with their lowly rank. He objected to them because they 
were not real: “The low-bred heroes, and interesting rustics 
of poetry, have no sort of affinity to the real vulgar of this 
world; they are imaginary beings, whose characters and 
language are in contrast with their situation; and please 
those who can be pleased with them, by the marvellous and 
not by the nature of such a combination.’> This is not aristo- 
cratic indifference but a commonsense feeling for reality. 

Both in the review of Burns’s Religues and that of The 
Excursion, Jeffrey stresses the lack of decorum in Words- 
worth’s characters. He praises Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night and recommends to the Lakers “the simplicity of 
Burns.” ‘He has copied the spoken language of passion 
and affection, with infinitely more fidelity than they have 
ever done,” he says, ‘‘on all occasions which properly ad- 
mitted of such adaptation: But he has not rejected the 
helps of elevated language and habitual associations; nor 
debased his composition by an affectation of babyish inter- 
jections, and all the puling expletives of an old nursery- 
maid’s vocabulary.’*® In concluding the review of The 
Excursion, Jeffrey asks whether it is not plain that Words- 
worth’s practice of giving lofty speeches to humble persons 
will not expose ‘“‘his work throughout to the charge of revolt- 
ing incongurity, and utter disregard of probability or nature? 
For, after he has thus wilfully debased his moral teacher by a 
low occupation, is there one word that he puts into his mouth, 
or one sentiment of which he makes him the organ, that has 
the most remote reference to that occupation?’”? 

The review of Wordsworth’s Poems was not re-printed by 
Jeffrey in his volume of collected essays from The Edinburgh 


5 Edinburgh Review, I, 67. 

* Francis Jeffrey, Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. Four volumes 
complete in one. Boston, 1856, p. 346. 

7 Ibid., pp. 468-9. 
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Review. It is the least discriminating of his criticisms of 
Wordsworth. In spite of this fact, however, it contains some 
of his most interesting statements about his motives in 
attacking the Lake Poets. “It was,’’ he said, “precisely be- 
cause the perverseness and bad taste of this new school was 
combined with a great deal of genius and of laudable feeling, 
that we were afraid of their spreading and gaining ground 
among us, and that we entered into the discussion with a 
degree of zeal and animosity which some might think un- 
reasonable towards authors, to whom so much merit had been 
conceded.””* 

Jeffrey’s attitude toward Wordsworth in this review is by 
no means entirely hostile. To be sure, he fails to recognize 
the difference in quality between The Ode to Duty and Alice 
Fell—a serious error in judgment—but he praises the 
sonnets. After quoting On the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic, London, and I Griev’d for Buonaparte, Jeffrey 
exclaims, ‘‘When we look at these, and many still finer 
passages, in the writings of this author, it is impossible not 
to feel a mixture of indignation and compassion, at that 
strange infatuation which has bound him up from the fair 
exercise of his talents, and withheld from the public the 
many excellent productions that would otherwise have taken 
the place of the trash now before us. Even in the worst of 
these productions there are, no doubt, occasional little 
traits of delicate feeling and original fancy; but these are 
quite lost and obscured in the mass of childishness and 
insipidity with which they are incorporated; nor can any 
thing give us a more melancholy view of the debasing effects 
of the miserable theory, than that it has given ordinary 
men a right to wonder at the folly and presumption of a 
man gifted like Mr. Wordsworth, and make him appear, in 
his second avowed publication, like a bad imitator of the 
worst of his former productions.’® 

In the same essay, the reviewer, in discussing The Lyrical 
* Edinburgh Review, XI, 215. 

* Edinburgh Review, XI, 231. 
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Ballads, reminds his readers that “The Lyrical Ballads 
were unquestionably popular; and, we have no hesitation 
in saying, deservedly popular; for in spite of their occasional 
vulgarity, affectation, and silliness, they were undoubtedly 
characterised by a strong spirit of originality, or pathos, and 
natural feeling; and recommended to all good minds by the 
clear impression which they bore of the amiable dispositions 
and virtuous principles of the author.’’!” 

Of all Jeffrey’s reviews, however, the most frequently 
quoted are those of The Excursion and The White Doe of 
Rylstone. He reprinted both reviews in his collected essays. 
If we analyze these works we shall be able to weigh with 
considerable accuracy the criticism leveled at Jeffrey for his 
censure of the Lake Poets. 

In the first place, Jeffrey’s criticism of The Excursion is, 
in the main, upheld by the judgment of other critics. Aside 
from the questionable validity of his comment upon the 
poet’s mysticism, his opinions are sane and rational. He is 
reviewing a poem that, aside from its occasional philosophical 
or mystical passages, is one of the Saharas of verse. At the 
present time it is almost unread except by special students 
of Wordsworth—and then too frequently in agony of spirit. 
We should remember that Jeffrey is here considering a 
specific poem, and that his criticism of it should not be 
considered his criticism of all Wordsworth’s work. 

Jeffrey’s criticism is directed chiefly against the length of 
the poem, its weakness, and its tameness. ‘‘We have imita- 
tions of Cowper, and even of Milton, here; engrafted on 
the natural drawl of the Lakers—and all diluted into har- 
mony by that profuse and irrepressible wordiness which 
deluges al] the blank verse of this school of poetry, and 
lubricates and weakens the whole structure of their style.’’™ 

In the second place, Jeffrey charges Wordsworth with 
undue obscurity and with unnecessary elaboration of self- 
evident ideas. He says that the work is “‘a tissue of moral 


© Edinburgh Review, XI, 214. 
11 Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, p. 458. 
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and devotional ravings, in which innumerable changes are 
rung upon a few very simple and familiar ideas: But with 
such an accompaniment of long words, long sentences, and 
unwieldy phrases—and such a hubbub of strained raptures 
and fantastical sublimities, that it is often difficult for the 
most skillful and attentive student to obtain a glimpse of 
the author’s meaning—and altogether impossible for an 
ordinary reader to conjecture what he is about... .. . All sorts 
of commonplace notions and expressions are sanctified 
in his eyes, by the sublime ends for which they are employed; 
and the mystical verbiage of the Methodist pulpit is re- 
peated, till the speaker entertains no doubt that he is the 
chosen organ of divine truth and persuasion.”’” 

In the third place, Jeffrey attacks the poem for its didac- 
ticism: “‘more than nine tenths of it are occupied with a spe- 
cies of dialogue, or rather a series of long sermons or harangues 
which pass between the pedlar, the author, the old chaplain, 
and a worthy vicar, who entertains the whole party at dinner 
on the last day of their excursion.’”"* The reviewer has some 
difficulty in discovering the doctrine that the poet is trying 
to inculcate, but decides that, ‘‘in so far as we can collect, 
however, it seems to be neither more nor less than the old 
familiar one, that a firm belief in the providence of a wise and 
beneficent being must be our great stay and support under 
all afflictions and perplexities upon earth—and that there 
are indications of his power and goodness in all the aspects 
of the visible universe, whether living or inanimate—every 
part of which should therefore be regarded with love and 
reverence, as exponents of those great attributes. We can 
testify, at least, that these salutary and important truths are 
inculcated at far greater length, and with more repetitions, 
than in any ten volumes of sermons that we ever perused.” 

In the fourth place, Jeffrey accuses Wordsworth of silliness 
and triviality. In support of this charge he quotes various 


12 Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, p. 459. 
8 Ibid. 
4 Tbid., p. 460. 
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passages such as the one containing the ill-choser ‘solemn 
bleat.” 

Although the reviewer considers the various pa::s of the 
poem in some detail, his comments are merely illustrative 
of his main bases of criticism—the poet’s prolixity, his in- 
volved mysticism, his repetition, his didacticism, and his 
triviality. A modern unprejudiced reader tends to agree 
with Jeffrey except in his contempt for the mystical. In 
The Excursion Wordsworth was prolix, didactic, and too 
frequently trivial. Had the poem appeared in 1923, it is 
improbable that the reviewers would have treated its faults 
more kindly than did Jeffrey. 

As might well be expected, the virtues that Jeffrey finds 
in Wordsworth’s poem are those of the poems of the preceding 
age. After admitting that the author of The Excursion is a 
person “of great powers,” he remarks that the poet “has 
frequently a force in his moral declamations, and a tenderness 
in his pathetic narratives, which neither his prolixity nor his 
affectation can altogether deprive of their effect.’”"* He 
emphasizes the sentimental in his author: ‘‘Mr. Wordsworth 
delineates only feelings—and all his adventures are of the 
heart’’*—surely no inadequate criticism of a follower of 
Rousseau. He says of the poet’s account of the old chap- 
lain’s marriage that it is “written with great sweetness—a 
sweetness like that of Massinger, in his softer and more melli- 
fluous passages.’’!” 

Jeffrey’s summary of the work contains his estimate of the 
poet himself. One of his most telling criticisms is that the 
characters are not true to real life. An earlier writer might 
have complained of the lack of Decorum in their portrayal. 
He objects to the incongruity between the lowly character and 
lofty sentiments, and asks pointedly whether a pedlar could 
engage in such “learned, abstract, and logical harangues.’’!® 


18 Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, p. 464. 
16 Thid., p. 465. 

1” Ibid. 

18 Tbid., p. 469. 
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In the review of The White Doe of Rylstone, although Jeffrey 
is even more brutally outspoken, his fundamental criticism 
is the same. ‘The story of the poem,” he tells us, “though 
not capable of furnishing out matter for a quarto volume, 
might yet have made an interesting ballad.’"* He notes 
that Wordsworth has apparently been reading Scottish 
ballads, but that “it unfortunately happens, that while the 
hobbling versification, the mean diction, and flat stupidity 
of these models are very exactly copied, and even improved 
upon, in this imitation, their rude energy, manly simplicity, 
and occasional felicity of expression, have totally dis- 
appeared; and instead of them, a large allowance of the 
author’s own metaphysical sensibility, and mystical 
wordiness, is forced into an unnatural combination with 
the borrowed beauties which have just been mentioned.’””° 

Jeffrey’s comment upon The White Doe is exasperating, 
yet consistent: “In the Lyrical Ballads,” he says, “he was 
exhibited, on the whole, in a vein of very pretty deliration; 
but in the poem before us, he appears in a state of low and 
maudlin imbecility, which would not have misbecome 
Master Silence himself, in the close of a social day.’™* Out- 
rageous as is Jeffrey’s manner, it is evident that his matter 
is based upon the dictates of commonsense. He says quite 
wisely that the subject is more suited for a ballad than for a 
quarto; that the versification is rude; and that the poem is 
mystically wordy. 

So much for Jeffrey’s comment upon Wordsworth in The 
Edinburgh Review. In re-publishing in collected form his 
contributions to that periodical, however, the reviewer 
expressed in a note, his mature judgment in regard to the 
poems: “I have spoken,” he says, “‘in many places rather 
too bitterly and confidently of the faults of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetry: And forgetting that, even on my own view 
of them they were but faults of taste, or venial self-partiality, 
1° Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, p. 470. 

% Ibid., pp. 469-70. 
™ Ibid. 
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have sometimes visited them, I fear, with an asperity which 
should be reserved for objects of Moral reprobation. If I 
were now to deal with the whole question of his poetical 
merits, though my judgment might not be substantially 
different, I hope I should repress the greater part of these 
vivacités of expression.”” He says that he has always loved 
“the attributes of his Genius,’ and respected his character. 
He excuses himself for re-printing his criticism of The White 
Doe of Rylstone by asserting his desire to clarify the issue 
between himself and the admirers of Peter Bell the Waggo- 
ner, or the Lamentations of Martha Rae, or the Sonnets on 
the Punishment of Death. ‘Now I have been assured,” 
he remarks, “not only that there are such persons, but that 
almost all those who seek to exalt Mr. Wordsworth as the 
founder of a new school of poetry, consider these as by far his 
best and most characteristic productions; and would at once 
reject from their communion any one who did not ac- 
knowledge in them the traces of a high inspiration. Now I 
wish it to be understood, that when I speak with general 
intolerance or impatience of the school of Mr. Wordsworth, 
it is to the school holding these tenets, and applying these 
tests, that I refer.’ 

Jeffrey’s statements are borne out by those of his contem- 
poraries. He did not actually meet Wordsworth until 1831. 
“Lockhart beheld the ceremony,” says Henry Taylor, ‘‘and 
told me that Wordsworth played the part of a man of the 
world to perfection, much better than the smaller man.’ 
Jeffrey’s early animosity was not personal. Crabbe Robinson 
remarks that in 1810 Coleridge said “that Jeffrey, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, had lately called on him, and 
assured him that he was a great admirer of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, that the Lyrical Ballads were always on his table, 
and that Wordsworth had been attacked in the Review simply 


® Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, p. 457, note. 
% Ibid. 

™* Harper, op. cit., II, 360. 

% Ibid. 
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because the errors of men of genius ought to be exposed.’”* 
Describing a breakfast with Rogers, Empson, and Words- 
worth, the same author says: 


Empson related that Jeffrey had lately told him that so many people 
had thought highly of Wordsworth, that he was resolved to re-peruse his 
poems, and see if he had anything to retract. Empson, I believe, did not end 
his anecdote; he had before said to me that Jeffrey, having done so, found 
nothing to retract, except, perhaps, a contemptuous and flippant phrase or 
two. Empson says, he believed Jeffrey’s distaste for Wordsworth to be 
honest—mere uncongeniality of mind. Talfourd, who is now going to pay 
Jeffrey a visit, says the same.” 


Granting, then, that Jeffrey’s manner of criticism was 
honestly brutal—and Jeffrey lived in an age of brutal critics 
—and granting that Jeffrey’s mind found the mystical un- 
congenial and even incomprehensible, there remains the 
matter of his criticism, already touched upon in part. 

Among the critics of Wordsworth in his own time, 
Coleridge is generally admitted to be the kindliest and fair- 
est. In the familiar passages in the Biographia Literaria, he 
notes among the defects of Wordsworth’s poetry a certain 
matter-of-factness, and also “the seeming uselessness both of 
the project and of the anecdotes from which it is to derive 
support. Is there one word, for instance, attributed to the 
pedlar in the Excursion, characteristic of a Pedlar?’’** These 
are almost the words that Jeffrey used in concluding his 
review of the same poem. Coleridge notes also as defects, 
“prolixity, repetition, and an eddying, instead of progression 
of thought’”® and “thoughts and images too great for the 
subject.’’° 

No one knew better than Coleridge the fundamental 


%H. C. Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence. ... Se- 
lected and Edited by Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. In three volumes, London, 
1869, I, 304. 

27 Tbid., III, 140. 

*%S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, edited . . . by J. Shawcross. 
Two volumes, Oxford, 1907. II, 107-8. 

29 Tbid., p. 109. 

8 Tbid. 
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conceptions of his fellow-poet, and no one was better quali- 
fied to judge him. Coleridge was able to comprehend the 
Germanized Rousseauistic mysticism in which both he and 
Wordsworth had steeped themselves. He was able to 
interprét Wordsworth as no one else could do. But in his 
destructive criticism, he and Jeffrey are practically in 
agreement. 
Hazlitt, in The Spirit of the Age, remarks: 


We think . . . that if Mr. Wordsworth had been a more liberal and can- 
did critic, he would have been a more sterling writer. Lf a greater number 
of sources of pleasure had been open to him, he would have communicated 
pleasure to the world more frequently .. . The current of his feelings is 
deep, but narrow; the range of his understanding is lofty and aspiring rather 
than discursive. The force, the originality, the absolute truth and identity 
with which he feels some things, makes him indifferent to so many others.™ 


Carlyle, writing of Jeffrey, although recognizing his limita- 
tions, is not blind to his worth: “Jeffrey,” he says, “‘was by 
no means the supreme in criticism or in anything else; but it 
is certain there has no critic appeared among us since who 
was worth naming beside him; and his influence for good 
and for evil in literature and otherwise has been very great 
. . - He was not deep enough, pious or reverent enough, to 
have been great in literature; but he was a man intrinsically 
of veracity; said nothing without meaning it to some con- 
siderable degree, had the quickest perceptions, excellent 
practical discernment of what lay before him; was in earnest, 
too, though not ‘dreadfully in earnest.’ ’’? 

Statements such as these from critics of Wordsworth and 
critics of Jeffrey, when taken with the reviews themselves, 
tend to clarify our conception of Jeffrey’s point of view. 
Carlyle is a witness to his sincerity; Coleridge and Hazlitt 
are one with him in recognizing Wordsworth’s outstanding 
limitations. The essential distinction between Jeffrey on the 


W. Hazlitt, The Spirit of the Age... Fourth Edition. Ed. by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, London, 1886. pp. 162-3. 

®T. Carlyle, Reminiscences. Ed. by James Anthony Froude, N. Y., 
1881. p. 199, ° 
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one hand and Coleridge and Hazlitt on the other is that 
Jeffrey judged by the standard of decorum, by his feeling 
for propriety and decency, by his understanding of normal 
human nature, whereas his two contemporaries were able 
sympathetically to interpret the poems as well as to censure 
them. 

It is impossible to agree with Mr. Gates’s sweeping state- 
ment that Jeffrey’s attitude toward Wordsworth was de- 
termined by his political and social ideals ‘‘In fact,” Mr. 
Gates tells us, ‘all the pretensions of the new school to illus- 
trate by its art a new gospel of life were intensely disagree- 
able to Jeffrey. As long as Romanticism seemed chiefly 
decorative, as in Scott or Keats, Jeffrey could tolerate it or 
even delight in it. But the moment it began, whether in 
Byron or Wordsworth, to take itself seriously, and to struggle 
to express new moral and spiritual ideals, Jeffrey protested.””* 

Such a statement ignores the fundamental attitude of 
mind that expressed itself not only in Jeffrey’s political 
point of view but also in his critical point of view. He hada 
judicial mind and a vast deal of Scotch commonsense. He 
tended to weigh all things in the scales of reason. He did 
not attack Wordsworth because of his radical ideas, but 
because it seemed to him an outrage against all decency 
that a man should write carelessly, at great length, and with 
little sense of propriety about peasants who spake with the 
tongues of Cambridge and Geneva. 

Jeffrey could not comprehend Wordsworth’s mysticism. 
But then, even after a hundred years, neither can Mr. 
Irving’ Babbitt. Jeffrey cannot understand how duty can 
‘preserve the stars from wrong.”’ Mr. Babbitt remarks that 
“It is not quite clear that the law of duty in the breast of 
man is the same law that preserves ‘the stars from wrong.’ ’’* 
Mr. Babbitt thinks also, that “A child who at the age of 
six is a ‘mighty prophet, seer blest,’ is a highly improbable 

® L."E. Gates, Three Studies in Literature, NZY.,"1899, p. 25. 

“Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism, Boston and New York, 
1919. p. 286. 
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not to say impossible child.”** Jeffrey thought that “if Mr. 
Wordsworth, instead of confining himself almost entirely to 
the society of the dalesmen and cottagers, and little children, 
who form’ the subjects of his book, had condescended to 
mingle a little more with the people that were to read and 
judge of it, we cannot help thinking that its texture might 
have been considerably improved.’** Mr. Babbitt notes that 
“Wordsworth is not sparing of homely detail in his account 
of his leech-gatherer; but at a given moment in this poem the 
leech-gatherer undergoes a strange transformation; he loses 
all verisimilitude as a leech-gatherer and becomes a romantic 
symbol, a mere projection, that is, of the poet’s own brood- 
ings. To push this symbolizing of mood beyond a certain 
point is incipient hallucination.’””*” 

This paper is not a brief for rationalistic commonsense. 
It is simply a statement of Jeffrey’s case. Stripped of its 
virulence, his criticism of Wordsworth was, in spite of certain 
limitations, essentially sane. When The Excursion appeared, 
all his critical commonsense rose in protest at its arid reaches 
—it was unreasonably long; it was involved; it outraged 
every principle of poetic decorum—and Jeffrey said, “This 
will never do.” 

The schools of commonsense and of insight can never be 
reconciled: the Jeffreys and the Babbitts of criticism, 
schooled in the fine restraint of antiquity and seeking the 
norm in human life, will always raise their voices in protest 
against the abnormal, the expressionist. They will always 
sound a note of warning, they will speak from the experience 
of the race. In general, their voices will not be heeded, but 
they tend to remind the dweller in the ivory tower of a world 
of action outside—the world of Chaucer and Shakespeare and 
Burns—human, puzzled, groping toward the light. 

Joseru M. Beatty, Jr. 


* Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism, p. 249. 
* Jeffrey, Collected Essays, p. 459. 
* Babbitt, op. cit., p. 296. 














X. WORDSWORTH’S ITALY 


Wordsworth’s relation to Italy has been a subject rather 
neglected in the annals of English poets who have known and 
loved “‘the land of lands,” and have left us memorial records 
of the beauty of Italy’s blue sky, the golden clarity of her 
air, the soft greenness of her trees, and the fame of her 
poets and artists. Biographers of Wordsworth have so 
emphasized his relation to France that the general reader is 
hardly aware that the poet had crossed the Alps, both in 
body and in spirit. He belongs with Chaucer, Wyatt, Surrey, 
Sidney, Milton, Gray, Goldsmith, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Landor, Clough, and the Brownings, all of whom will ever 
be associated with memories of Italy. An attempt to trace 
the history of his acquaintance with Italy, may, it is hoped, 
show that he had for things Italian a really life-long sym- 
pathy. Moreover, the study may help to dispel some lin- 
gering superstitions about Wordsworth’s insularity. Words- 
worth was one of the most assiduous travellers: of all the 
English poets except Byron. The difficulty of travel in the 
early nineteenth century should be remembered in consider- 
ing the distances he traversed. He knew France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, The Netherlands, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and various regions of England, including 
every inch of the Lake Country. 

While an undergraduate at Cambridge, Wordsworth, 
restive under the conventional educational system, expressed 
his rebellious mood by neglecting academic routine for the 
study of Italian. His tutor Augustine Isola, a political 
refugee from Milan, had been associated with the poet 
Gray, and is further interesting because he was the grand- 
father of Emma Isola, protégee of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Perhaps we have not taken sufficient account of the impor- 
tance of the influence of this Italian patriot in exciting Words- 
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worth’s love of liberty. In the summer vacation of 1790, 
Wordsworth and a college friend, Robert Jones, took a walk- 
ing trip on the Continent in the humble fashion of Goldsmith 
or Rousseau rather than in Walpole and Gray’s comfortable 
style. The youths slowly crossed France and Switzerland 
to Northern Italy where for a few days they visited the shores 
of Lake Maggiore and of Lake Como, then turned north 
again. 

' This seems a very brief visit to Italy, yet the beauty re- 
vealed in that swift glimpse impressed deeply the sensitive 
young Wordsworth. In a hundred lines of Descriptive 
Sketches, written 1791-2, he endeavored tq picture Como: 


Thy lake, that, streaked or dappled, blue or grey, 
*Mid smoking woods gleams hid from morning’s ray. 
Slow-travelling down the western hills, to enfold 

Its green-tinged margin in a blaze of gold. 


The whole passage and the prose letter to Dorothy should be 
read in order to understand how Wordsworth, like the other 
English poets, fell under the spell of Italy. Her charm he 
tried to describe, but the conventional, abstract phraseology 
of the century hampered him. When the Descriptive Sketches 
were altered about ten years later to become the sixth book 
of the Prelude, Wordsworth was far better able to interpret 
his youthful mystical feeling in terms of enduring beauty. 
Surely no other English poet approached-Italy in the high 
transcendental mood described in the following lines, which 
are among the greatest Wordsworth ever wrote. Being told 
by a peasant that they “had crossed the Alps’ and were 
looking toward Italy, the poet records: 


I was lost; 
Halted without an effort to break through; 
But to my conscious soul I now can say— 
“T recognize thy glory”: in such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode, 
There harbours; whether we be young or old, 
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Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 

Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 

Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be. (VI: 596ff.). 

It was with renewed interest in his Italian studies that 
Wordsworth went back to Cambridge. Dorothy wrote, 
June 26, 1791, to Jane Pollard: ‘He reads Italian, Spanish, 
French, Greek, Latin, and English, but never opens a 
mathematical book. We promise ourselves much pleasure 
from reading Italian at some time. He wishes that I was 
acquainted with the Italian Poets, but how much have I to 
learn which plain English will teach me.” 

There is little record during this period to tell us what 
Italian authors Wordsworth was reading. During the next 
few years Wordsworth went through the tremendous ex- 
perience of the French Revolution, emerging, after blank 
despair, with a philosophy of nature and of man which owed 
much to the restorative influences of the natural beauty of 
Grasmere, more to the philosophical idealism of Coleridge, 
and most to the imaginative sympathy and spiritual] strength 
of Dorothy. 

By February 17, 1794, Wordsworth was again thinking of 
Italian, for he wrote to Matthews, “My Italian studies I 
am going to resume immediately, as it is my intention to 
instruct my sister in that language.’”’ Dorothy records, 
April 21 of this year; “I have now begun Italian.” A month 
later they began Ariosto. 

In 1802 Wordsworth wrote one of his most memorable 
poems, the sonnet On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic. 
This shows Wordsworth’s knowledge of the past greatness 
of Venice and of the tragedy of her betrayal by the Corsican 
who sold her to Austria. The sonnet is a consummate his- 
tory of Venice, a poem so passionately vivid and true in 
expression that no word in it was ever altered by Wordsworth, 
who usually made later emendations of his poems. 

It would be interesting to know if Wordsworth had read 
the letters of Jacopo Ortis, 1798, a Wertheresque work by 
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Ugo Foscolo, half Greek and half Venetian, in which Foscolo 
poured out his anguish at the fate of Venice. We can only 
conjecture what may have been Wordsworth’s acquaintance 
with the patriotic sonnets of Castiglione, Molga, Alamanni, 
Guidiccione, and others who in early days seemed to have 
prophetic knowledge of Italy’s tragic future. 

In 1805 Wordsworth was working on Italian. He trans- 
lated three sonnets by Michael Angelo, and published them 
in 1807. Writing to Beaumont in 1804, Wordsworth said :— 
“‘Duppa is publishing a life of Michael Angelo, and I received 
from him a few days ago two proof sheets of an appendix 
which contains the poems of Michael Angelo, which I shall 
read, and translate one or two of them, if I can do it with 
decent success. I have peeped into the sonnets, and they do 
not appear unworthy of their great author’’ (Dec. 25, 1804), 
and, the following year: 


I mentioned Michael Angelo’s poetry some time ago; it is the most dif- 
ficult to construe I ever met with, but just what you would expect from 
such a man, showing abundantly how conversant his soul was with great 
things. There is a mistake in the world concerning the Italian language; 
the poetry of Dante and Michael Angelo proves that if there is little majesty 
and strength in Italian verse, the fault is in the authors and not in tongue. 
I can translate, and have translated two books of Ariosto at the rate, nearly, 
of 100 lines a day; but so much meaning has been put by Michael Angelo 
into so little room, and that meaning sometimes so excellent in itself, that I 
found the difficulty of translating him insurmountable. I attempted, at 
least, fifteen of the sonnets, but could not anywhere succeed. I have sent 
you the only one! I was able to finish; it is far from being the best or most 
characteristic, but the others were too much for me (Oct. 17, 1805). 


The influence of Michael Angelo upon Wordsworth was 
more important than that of any other Italian author save 
one to be mentioned later. The Platonic idealism of the 
Italian artist, his gravity of tone, his strength of character 
drew from Wordsworth sympathy and admiration. Readers 


1 “Yes, Hope may with my strong desire keep pace.” Two translations 
of the same poet’s famous quatrain La Note were published in 1882, but 
the date of their composition is uncertain. 
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of Michael Angelo’s sonnets will be tempted to find sugges- 
tive resemblances between the two poets. They share a 
certain philosophic grandeur of thought as well as a certain 
vigor and unbending strength. The influence of the first 
sonnet, below, upon the second is obvious: 


No mortal object did these eyes behold 

When first they met the placid light of thine, 

And my Soul felt her destiny divine, 

And hope of endless peace in me grew bold: 

Heaven-born, the Seul a heaven-ward course must hold; 

Beyond the visible world she soars to seek, 

(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal Form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 

In that which perishes: nor will he lend 

His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 

Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 

That kills the soul; love betters what is best, 

Even here below, but more in heaven above. 
Translated from M. Angelo, 1805. 


“They are of the sky and from our earthly memory fade away” 


Those words were utter’d in a pensive mood, 
Even while mine eyes were on that solemn sight; 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 
And life’s unspiritual pleasures daily woo’d! 
But now upon the thought I cannot brood: 
It is unstable, and deserts me quite; : 
Nor will I praise a Cloud however bright, 
Disparaging Man’s gifts and proper food. 
The Grove, the sky-built Temple, and the Dome, 
Though clad in colours beautiful and pure, 
Find in the heart of man no natural home; 
The immortal Mind craves objects that endure: 
These cleave to it; from these it cannot roam, 
Nor they from it: their fellowship is secure. 
Composed by W. W. before 1806? 


Boccaccio was evidently read closely by Wordsworth, for 
in a letter to Scott (Nov. 7, 1805) regarding Scott’s edition 
of Dryden, Wordsworth quotes for Boccaccio, evidently 
from memory: 
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When you come to the Fables, might it not be advisable to print the- 


whole of the Tales of Boccaccio in a smaller type in the original language? 

. It is many years since I read Boccaccio, but I remember that Sigis- 
munde is not married by him to Guiscard. . . . Guiscard’s answer, when 
first reproached by Tancred, is noblein Boccaccio,—nothing but this: “Amor 
pud molto pik che ne voi ne io possiamo.”’ This Dryden has spoiled. He 
first says very well: “The faults of love by love are justified,” and then 
come four lines of miserable rant. . . 


Dante is seldom mentioned by Wordsworth, but the follow- 
ing letter to Landor, Jan. 21, 1824, gives a definite statement 
of fact: 


You promise me a beautiful copy of Dante, but I ought to mention that 
I possess the Parma folio of 1795,—much the grandgt book on my shelves,— 
presented to me by our common friend, Mr. Kenyon. . . . It has become 
lately—owing a good deal, I believe, to the example of Schlegel—the 
fashion to extol him [Dante] above measure. I have not read him [Dante] 
for many years; his style I used to think admirable for conciseness and 
vigor, without abruptness; but I own that his fictions often struck me as 
offensively grotesque and fantastic, and I felt the poem tedious from various 
causes. 


Next to Michael Angelo’s influence is that of Gabriel 
Chiabrera (1552-1638) of Savona, a devoted admirer of 
Greek poetry. Chiabrera was a man with a desire to make 
innovations, to emulate his fellow citizen, Columbus, 
—“either to find a new world or to perish.” Eager to free 
Italian poetry from the “tyranny” of rime, to introduce 
new meters, to imitate the special glories of Pindar and Hor- 
ace, he deserves today at least as much study as Wordsworth 
gave him. His political odes and sonnets were probably 
read by Wordsworth, who, however, was especially attracted 
by the Epitaphs. In connection with his own Essay on 
Epitaphs contributed to the Friend (February 22, 1810) 
Wordsworth translated nine of Chiabrera’s twenty nine 
epitaphs. In Vol. II of Grosart’s edition of Wordsworth’s 
Prose Works are some hitherto unpublished comments on 
Celebrated Epitaphs, including one translation from Chia- 
brera, seventeen verses, and another, of four verses, and some 
remarks, These translations have great interest for the 
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student of Wordsworth’s development. They are unrimed, 
somewhat stiff and perfunctory exercises, presenting moral- 
izing comments on life, some having the vigor of stoic forti- 
tude: 


Well did I watch, much laboured, nor had power 
To escape from many and strange indignities; 
Was smitten by the great ones of the world, 

But did not fall; for Virtue braves all shocks, 
Upon herself resting immoveably. (III.) 


Thou, loiter not nor halt 
In thy appointed way, and bear in mind 
How fleeting and how frail is human life. (VI.) 


The mood of Chiebrera, agreed all too well with that of 
Wordsworth,—the melancholy brooding on mortality be- 
came more and more characteristic of the Englishman. His 
ardent sympathy with poet and patriot, was transferred to 
the parson; he left the light of hazel trees to seek the shadows 
of the yew and cypress. The churchyard scenes in the 
Excursion may owe to the Chiabrera elements we have not 
hitherto realized. 

Possibly the emergence, in Wordsworth’s later vocabulary, 
of Latinized diction in the poems after 1810 may be partly 
due to his various translations from Italian and also from 
Latin. About 1814, when Wordsworth’s son John was busy 
with the Classics, the father began to re-read the Latin 
authors, thus fixing his attention upon an older Italy, exis- 
tent in memory and imagination. He found Virgil and Ovid 
particularly amiable companions, so much so that after 
writing Laodamia, his masterpiece of classic mood and tone, 
Wordsworth began a translation of the Aneid, in heroic 
couplets, on which he worked, casually, for several years, 
completing, at least the first three books. In 1816 there came 
a return to political and patriotic themes. A sonnet on the 
Siege of Vienna Raised by John Sobieski includes a line 
drawn from an Ode on the same subject by Filicaija, the 
famous author of the sonnet reimmortalized by Byron: 
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Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty. 


At about this time there creeps into Wordsworth’s poetry 
the definite signs of his sense of the vanishing of time, his 
feeling of approaching age. The Virgilian poem, Lycoris 
(1817), voices this: 


But something whispers to my heart 
That, as we downward tend 
Lycoris! life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend. 


and a second ode to Lycoris says: 


Long as the heat shall rage, let that dim cave 

Protect us, there deciphering as we may 

Diluvian records; or the sighs of Earth 

Interpreting; or counting for old Time. 

His minutes, by reiterated drops, 

Audible tears, from some invisible source 

That deepens upon fancy—more and more 

Drawn toward the center whence those sighs creep forth 
To awe the lightness of humanity. 


In 1820 Wordsworth’s second visit to Switzerland and 
Italy was made with Dorothy and Mary as companions. 
They saw, among Italian places, according to Dorothy’s 
Journal, Airola, Locarno, Lugano, Menaggio, Milan, Caden- 
abbia, and Duomo d’Ossola. Wordsworth’s half dozen 
poems, written on Italian themes, are mediocre, interesting 
only for personal touches, as in Stanzas Composed in the 
Simplon Pass. Dorothy’s account of this excursion is 
brilliantly written, a vivid record of her impressions. At 
one time she hoped by publishing this record to get money 
enough to revisit Italy. 

One of Dorothy’s chief interests was in seeing the places 
visited by her brother in his undergraduate trip, and Wil- 
liam’s mind was constantly turned backwards to moods and 
experiences of thirty years earlier. Retrospect and recollec- 
tion were becoming dominant interests side by side with 
vehement thoughts on the political situation of the times. 
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Mr. William Hale White’s Examination of the Charge of 
Apostasy against Wordsworth has shown that the poet’s 
later years were not years of relapse nor of lost leadership, 
but thrillingly full of Wordsworthian convictions regarding 
Liberty and Honour. Less poetry however was written on 
these themes, while more and more was devoted to the re- 
miniscent and antiquarian. Italy reached him through 
Roman remains in Britain, as well as through the Latin 
poets who had become his companions. The Pass of Kirk- 
stone (1817), To The River Derwent (1819), the first sonnet 
of the Duddon series (1820) also sonnets XVII, XX; the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets, (1821) 1; 6, 8, 12, 13, suggest Roman 
thoughts of various kinds, but mostly of the Past. He 
wrote in 1826 The Pillar of Trajan to show his unambitious 
son what might have been accomplished with this theme set 
for a college poetry prize. Liberty (1829) has some charming 
allusions to Horace; the tour in Scotland (1831) produced 
Roman Antiquities. 

The Past, either Roman or British, was the one vivid 
stimulus to Wordsworth’s poetic imagination after he 
published The Excursion. The best poems in the various 
series are those which suggest changes wrought by time. 
Remains, prehistoric associations, objects which bear 
witness to a civilization spent and gone appealed to Words- 
worth deeply. He possessed that imaginative power which, 
pondering on tangible relics, could summon up the whole 
reality of the surroundings and see within the ruin the 
creative human impulse that had given it external being. 
The best part of the archeologist was his, the power of 
contemplative resurrection of dim forgotten life. This 
interest increased as Wordsworth grew older, as he under- 
stood more clearly the ‘“‘abysm of time’’ which engulphs all 
things. The waning of human passion, the obliteration of 
devout religious life, with its external formulae of observance, 
and the passing of military glory gave him material for elegiac 
reflections. Many verses bear witness to Wordsworth’s 
increasing love for old things,—broken, defaced, out-worn 
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but still beautiful in natural setting,—Druidic monuments, 
Roman remains, Celtic relics, British antiquities, the old 
Cumberland beggar, the ruined cottage, the fractured arches 
of Furness Abbey, Bolton’s old monastic tower, and in 
Kilchurn castle, 


the memorial majesty of Time 
Impersonated in thy calm decay. 


The two greatest of his later sonnets interpret this feeling 
for Time: After-Thought (1820)— 


For, backward, Duddon! as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies. 


and Mutability (1821), memorial of “the unimaginable touch 
of Time,” — 

From low to high doth dissolution climb, 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 


Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail; 
A musical but melancholy chime. 


It is this Wordsworth, the antiquarian, who so yearned 
to see Rome that he set out on the difficult journey when 
he was sixty-seven years of age, with the companionship of 
Henry Crabb Robinson. From the diary of the companion 
the reader gathers a distinct impression of the fact that 
Wordsworth visited fallen majesty, rather than contemporary 
life. A certain pathos exists in Wordsworth’s own long 
Preface to the Memorials of a Tour in Italy. 

The two started in March and returned to England in 
August. Wordsworth, according to Robinson, was especially 
interested in Vaucluse, where Petrarch’s best years were 
spent; in Savono, where Chiabrera lived. Their longest 
stay was in Rome, where from April twenty-sixth to about 
the nineteenth of May they went the usual rounds of ruins, 
museums, galleries, churches; they made excursions to the 
Campagna, to Hadrian’s Villa. Wordsworth received much 
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kindness from an Englishwoman, Miss Mackenzie, a resident 
in Rome, who was influential in introducing various people 
to the English poet. He met Ticknor, Sismondi, Bunsen, 
Severn, who talked of Keats, Dr. Carlyle, Thorwaldsen. 
Leaving Rome they saw Jerni Assisi, Arezzo, (following the 
Arno for a long distance), Laverna, Camaldoli, Florence, 
Bologna, Milan, thence by diligence to Como. They crossed 
the lake by steamboat and so back to Milan where both the 
travelers “‘went up” the Cathedral to the roof. Next, they 
visited Bergamo, Iseo, Lovere, Desenzano (on Lake Garda) 


near where ‘“‘Catullus had a villa,’ Riva, Verona, Venice, — 


where Wordsworth said “The monuments of faded glory 
are deeply affecting.’”” From Venice they went to the Tyrol 
and so home. 

The twenty-six poems written between 1837-1842, 
Memorials of a Tour in Italy, are little known by the general 
reader of Wordsworth, and but slightly regarded by serious 
students. They have little of the great poet in them although 
much of the man himself. Wordsworth himself said—‘“‘my 
mind has been enriched by innumerable images which I 
could have turned to account in verse, and vivified my feel- 
ings which earlier in my life would have answered noble 
purposes in a way they are little likely to do. But I do not 
repine; on the contrary I am very happy.” (July 5, 1837). 

Inevitably the reader will be tempted to compare Words- 
worth’s descriptions of Italy, with the famous ones by 
Byron, Shelley, and the Brownings. But after all, Words- 
worth never was a descriptive poet, for description’s sake. 
It was always his purpose to interpret nature; to “modify” 
nature images by imagination; to transcend the merely 
pictorial: 


By sensible impressions not enthralled, 
But by their quickening impulse made more prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world. 


In these poems the purely pictorial touches are very 
few,—only now and then—occurs a vivid image such as: 
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Albano’s dripping ilex avenue, 
or 
The lightsome Olive’s twinkling canopy, 


or 


Yon snow-white torrent-fall, plumb down it drops 
Yet ever hangs or seems to hang in air, 
Lulling the leisure of that high-perched town. 


or 


Oh what a spectacle at every turn 

The Place unfolds, from pavement skinned with moss, 
Or grass-grown spaces, where the heaviest foot 
Provokes no echoes, but must softly tread; 

Where Solitude with Silence paired stops short 

Of Desolation, and to Ruin’s scythe 

Decay submits not. 


The best descriptions of Italy occur in Wordsworth’s 
letters. One to Dorothy from Rome, May 9, 1837, is par- 
ticularly interesting not only for its perfect pictures but 
also for its desire to share with her that which she could 
not share with him. In the rapid description Wordsworth 
includes history, literature, mythology, landscape, and the 
decorative architectural use of stone, water, and tree. 
A Guide to Italy, following the Guide to the Lakes, might 
have been Wordsworth’s gift to us. Here is a fragment of 
it: 


The spot from which I write is surrounded by romantic beauty, and 
every part of it renowned in history or fable. The lake of Nemi is the 
celebrated Speculum Dianae, and that of Albano is still more famous, as 
you may read in Livy the historian. The window of the room from which I 
am writing has a full view of the Mediterranean in front. The house was 
formerly a palace of the king of Spain; in the court below is a fountain, 
water spouting from the mouths of two lions into a basin, and a jet d’eau 
throwing up more, that falls back into the same basin, thence descends a 
flight of steps eighty in number, into a large Italian garden; below that the 
grass falls in a slope thickly set with olive, vine, and fruit trees; then comes a 
plain, or what looks like one, with plots of green corn, that look like rich 
meadows, spreading and winding far and wide; then succeeds a dusky 
marsh; and lastly, the Mediterranean Sea. All this tract is part of the 
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ancient Latium, the supposed kingdom of Aenos, which he wrested along 
with the fair Lavinea from Turnus. On the right, a little below the hotel 
is a stately grove of ilex belonging to the Palace or Villa Doria. 


The mood of these poems of 1837 is almost prevailingly 
one of retrospect. The broom reminds him of Fairfield; the 
Pine on Monte Mario is beautiful because it was the one 
saved by Sir George Beaumont’s intercession. At Laverna 
he was made happy by the note of the cuckoo, and even 
echoes his own lyric of 1804 to the Cuckoo with a poem 
“alike but oh, how different.’”” Wordsworth’s appreciation 
of beauty had begun to be limited by the familiar. In the 
Guide to the Lakes, reissued in 1835, he had made compari- 
sons between Alpine, North Italian scenery, and that of 
the Lake country, in favor of the latter and had pronounced 
the olive “‘not more grateful to the eye than our common 
willow” (p. 105). 

The appeal of landscape as well as the appeal of the ruins 
of Roman grandeur were mitigated by an almost cautious 
mood of anticipated disappointment. This man of intense 
imaginative power had said on his first sight of Mount 
Blanc that he 

grieved 
To have a soulless image on the eye 


That had usurped upon a living thought 
That never more could be. 


He had left Yarrow unvisited, 


For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 
Twill be another Yarrow! 


After years of reverie over the aspect of Rome, the poet, 
seeing reality, wrote, 


Is this, ye Gods, the Capitolian Hill? 

Yon pretty Steep in truth the fearful Rock, 

Tarpeian named of yore, and keeping still 

That name, a local Phantom proud to mock 

The Traveller’s expectation?—Could our Will 
Destroy the ideal Power within, ’twere done 

Thro’ what men see and touch,—slaves wandering on, 
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Impelled by thirst of all but Heaven-taught skill. 
Full oft, our wish obtained, deeply we sigh; 

Yet not unrecompensed are they who learn, 
From that depression raised, to mount on high 
With stronger wing, more clearly to discern 
Eternal things; and, if need be, defy 

Change, with a brow not insolent, though stern. 


Here surely are strains that command our reverence; here 
speaks the great idealist who has taught man the truths of 
the “imaginative will.” 

Again, he suggests the need of depth of experience, the 
countless possibilities always open to the spirit: 


For action born, existing to be tried, 
Powers manifold we have that intervene 
To stir the heart that would too closely screen 
Her peace from images to pain allied. 
There lives 
No faculty within us which the Seul 
Can spare. 


In the same mood follow poems, which present the problems 
of the historian, who must repudiate tradition and seek severe 
truth. Wordsworth, rather dismayed to find that much 
which he learned as fact has been proved fiction—comforts 
himself with a profound reflection: 


we know 
How, for exciting youth’s heroic flame, 
Assent is power, belief the soul of fact. 


Catholicism, referred to with gentlest touch, is the subject 
of several poems concerning The Virgin, the Pope, the 
Camaldolese monks, and St. Francis. Wordsworth speaks, 
not as the known opponent of Catholic Emancipation, but 
as the poet reflecting on man’s evident need of stages in the 
growth of religious life, and shows himself able to under- 
stand bogotry as a link in the individual’s spiritual develop- 
ment. Perhaps the most significant lines in The Cuckoo at 
Laverna are these which show where St. Francis and Words- 
worth agree in mystical understanding of 
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The power, the faith, 
Of a baptized imagination, prompt 
To catch from Nature’s humblest monitors 
Whate’er they bring of impulses sublime. 


Two sonnets, translated from Michael Angelo, give 
contrasting moods. The first is a poem of Platonic Love and 
Beauty, the second is a voicing of the Christian faith in 
Divine forgiveness granted to a repentant soul. These 
sonnets perhaps begun in 1805, were probably taken up 
again at Florence, suitable proof of Wordsworth’s thoughts 
in the city of Humanism. 

Of Italian art—painting, sculpture, or architecture—there 
is little said by Wordsworth at this, or any other time. 
Some interesting allusions are found in a letter to Haydon, 
March 12, 1840: a sonnet (1820) on the Last Supper by Leon- 
ardo, and one, in 1837, before the Picture of the Baptist 
by Raphael, are religious rather than critical in spirit 
Painting and sculpture did not stir his imagination as they 
did Keats’s; architecture he preferred to picture ‘as frac- 
tured arch and mouldering wall.” 

Wordsworth’s references to the political situation of the 
day are disappointing, because, perhaps, he had exhausted 
that poetic fire, earlier, in his patriotic sonnets. And yet 
Italy in 1837 was in a state which must have been well 
known to Wordsworth Mazzini, three years earlier, had 
with Garibaldi roused the unsuccessful revolt in Savoy and 
had later fled to England Ugo Foscolo living in exile in 
London had published in English Reviews various articles 
on Italian literature. Leopardi, who died the year Words- 
worth entered Rome, had written his great ode, beginning: 


O Patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 

E le colonne e i simulacri e l’erme 

Torri degli air nostri, 

Ma la gloria non vedo, 

Non vedo il lauro e il ferro ond’ eran carchi 
I nostri padri antichi. 


There is no record of Wordsworth’s acquaintance with any 
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of these men, whom one would have expected him to find of 
great significance. Mrs. Browning seems to have been heir 
to Wordsworth’s earlier imaginative sympathies in politics, 
for it was she, not he, who voices most feelingly English 
sentiment for Italy. However, the few verses that he wrote 
have much of his earlier power of distinctive image: 


They—who have heard some learned Patriot treat 

Of freedom, with mind grasping the whole theme 

From ancient Rome, downwards through that bright dream 
Of Commonwealths, each city a starlike seat 

Of rival glory; they—fallen Italy— 

Nor must, nor will, nor can, despair of Thee! 


The most successful poem in this series of Memorials is 
devoted to Italian freedom. Both in form and in spirit the 
sonnet is Wordsworthian, having imagery as characteristic 
as it is symbolic: 


Fair Land! Thee all men greet with joy; how few, 
Whose souls take pride in freedom, virtue, fame, 
Part from thee without pity dyed in shame: 

I could not—while from Venice we withdrew, 

Led on till an Alpine strait confined our view 
Within its depths, and to the shores we came 

Of Lago Morto, dreary sight and name, 

Which o’er sad thoughts a sadder colouring threw. 
Italia! on the surface of thy spirit, 

(Too aptly emblemed by that torpid lake) 

Shall a few partial breezes only creep?— 

Be its depths quickened; what thou dost inherit 
Of the world’s hopes, dare to fulfil; awake, 
Mother of Heroes, from thy death-lixe sleep! 


Three sonnets, not in this series, but composed the same 
year, were written at Bologna, in Remembrance of the Late 
Insurrections, 1837. They offer some exceedingly valuable 
counsel to all revolutionists,—for, 

by no mere fit 


Of sudden passions roused shall men attain 
True freedom. 


Byron, Shelley, Keats died long before Italy’s awakening. 
Among the later poets, neither Landor nor Clough nor Mrs. 
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Browning nor Wordsworth lived to see the final unification 
of Italy in 1870. Only in imagination did these anime 
eccelse e pellegrine foresee the assured greatness of Italy’s 
future. 

Musings Near Aquapendente is most representative of 
these Memorials,—a wistful reverie, full of Wordsworthian 
analysis and allusion, deeply interesting because it gives us 
autobiographical material which rounds out the Prelude 
and brings us the distinctive note of the philosophy of a man 
of sixty-seven. In an Age when so many poets died young, 
when Keats, Shelley, Byron, the poet Coleridge (not the 
prose-writer) had interpreted youth, it is immensely impor- 
tant for us to have a poet who lived to old age and inter- 
preted for us, the moods and feelings and thoughts of that 
period. Tennyson’s later poems are too much taken up 
with outer circumstances of his epoch, Browning’s are too 
dramatic, too objective to give us much de senectute. Asolan- 
do—published when Browning was seventy-seven offers 
some interesting parallels with Wordsworth,—Reverie es- 
pecially. Landor’s broodings lack the spiritual tone which 
we desire in those who have surmounted experience. Words- 
worth, even in his physical decline, has a special importance 
and a special beauty, because of his loyal iteration of an 
idealism that never swerved. 

MarTHA HALE SHACKFORD 























XI. WORDSWORTH’S INFLUENCE ON THOMAS 
CAMPBELL 


Biographical sketches give us Thomas Campbell’s opinion 
of Wordsworth in only a general way. Carruthers, for 
instance, informs us in a magazine article’ that he cared 
little for the Lake Poets, but considered Wordsworth greatly 
superior to the others. Again, some reminiscences contrib- 
uted by an acquaintance to Beattie’s biography of the 
poet? make very nearly the same statement,—namely that 
Wordsworth was as much above Southey as some other poets 
above Wordsworth. These reminiscences, however, may be 
likewise from Carruthers, and there is no evidence as to the 
date at which Campbell expressed either opinion. In 1842, 
on the other hand, at a breakfast to which Campbell invited 
Rogers and Moore among other guests, Wordsworth was 
said to be a great poet. Who expressed the view and 
whether Campbell agreed with it is not made clear, but since 
we have just seen that he approved of Wordsworth, it seems 
likely that he concurred in the opinion. 

The first possible influence of Wordsworth on Campbell’s 
poetry occurs in the year 1824, but though the date is early, 
the hypothesis is by no means absurd. De Quincey states 
that until 1820 the Wordsworthian cause was scorned; from 
1820 to 1830, it was militant; and after 1830, it was trium- 
phant. Now in 1824, Campbell published a tale in verse by 
the name of Theodric. In this, the young Swiss Udolph is 
a soldier under the command of Theodric and so praises his 


*“Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,” III, 100. 


*W. Beattie, Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, London, 1849, III, . 


254, 255. This. book is the chief source of our knowledge of Campbell’s 
life since the author was a personal friend of the poet and received from him 
all the necessary documents. 

* Beattie, op. cit., III, 329. 
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superior, in letters home, that his sister Julia falls in love 
with the officer. A visit of Theodric to the Swiss home at 
the close of the war makes Julia completely infatuated with 
him, but instead of returning her affection he goes to Eng- 
land, where he marries an English girl. On receiving news 
later that Julia is dying of love, he journeys to Switzerland 
to attend her deathbed, but in the meantime his wife in 
England is taken sick as well and dies before his return. 
The Swiss part of the story is clearly primitivistic, for 
Campbell exalts the innocence of the population, evidently 
regarding their idyllic condition as the result of the uplifting 
effect of mountain life. In this way, the tale is akin to 
Gertrude of Wyoming, which likewise exhibits a strong primi- 
tivistic bent. There is, however, one important difference 
between the two works,—namely, the greater simplicity of 
the later one. Campbell himself recognizes this fact for he 
writes in a letter that there will be at first “an outcry and 
regret [on the part of the public] that there is nothing grand 
or romantic in the poem, and that it is too humble and 
familiar’’*; in spite of this fact, he continues, the work later 
“will attain a steady popularity.” Thus the question arises 
why Campbell did not make the new poem so elaborate as 
the successful Gertrude of Wyoming,—in other words, what 
influence was inciting him to strive for simplicity. 

A-tale of moderate length in heroic couplets like Theodric 
suggests Crabbe as a source, and some writers have ascribed 
the poem to his influence. It is indeed possible that Campbell 
derived from him the idea of writing a fairly long narrative in 
this meter, but since he had already used heroic couplets in 
the Pleasures of Hope and many other pieces and had 
essayed the metrical tale in Gertrude, he might well have 
made the new combination for himself. But whatever we 
say about the meter, the general spirit is certainly not like 
Crabbe, for, however simple it may be, it is idyllic and not 
harshly realistic. In my opinion, then, we must reject 


* Beattie, op. cit., I, 434. 
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Crabbe and turn elsewhere for our source. In this dilemma, 
Wordsworth may help us. In this author’s Descriptive 
Sketches, an early poem in heroic couplets picturing Swiss 
scenery, occur the following lines: 


Dark is the region as with coming night; 

But what a sudden burst of overpowering light! 

Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 

Glances the wheeling eagle’s glorious form! 

Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 

The wood-crowned cliffs that o’er the lake recline; 

Those lofty cliffs a hundred streams unfold, 

At once to pillars turned that flame with gold (vv. 273-280). 


Now as an anonymous writer in the United States Literary 
Gazette’ remarks, the opening lines of Theodric resemble these 


in substance: 
*Twas sunset, and the Ranz des Vaches was sung, 
And lights were o’er the Helvetian mountains flung 
That gave the glacier-tops their richest glow 
And tinged the lakes like molten gold below. 
Warmth flushed the wonted regions of the storm, 
Where, phoenix-like, you saw the eagle’s form 
That high in heaven’s vermilion wheeled and soared; 
Woods nearer frowned, and cataracts dashed and roared 
From heights browsed by the bounding bouquetin. 


Though this is the only similarity between the poems, it has 
considerable weight. In both passages are to be found a 
sunset, a storm, heights reddened by the evening glow, 
waterfalls, a lake, and an eagle; the eagle “‘wheels” in both; 
and a couplet in each has the rhyme “storm—form.” It 
would seem as if Campbell, unacquainted with Switzerland 
personally, had gone to this early poem of Wordsworth for 
details about the scenery. He no doubt intended to change 
the language, but “‘wheels” and the rhyme ‘“‘storm—form”’ 
slipped past, whether or not without his notice. Now this 
probable use of Wordsworth as a source for a single passage 
inclines us to believe that the simplicity of the whole poem 


*T, 343, 344. 
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—unusual in Campbell’s verse at this time—is due to the 
same influence. We cannot, indeed, be certain of this 
conclusion at present, but if in our succeeding study of 
Campbell we find sure proofs of a Wordsworthian influence, 
we can safely assume that Theodric exhibits the first stages of 
it. But at any rate, we must remark that Campbell does not 
yet understand Wordsworth thoroughly. The characters of 
Julia and Udolph are too unreal, too much like eighteenth 
century types, and there is a prettiness about the whole 
composition which is not Wordsworthian. 

At this point, before examining Campbell’s poems on nature 
and childhood for any traces of a similar influence, we must 
consider very briefly his attitude toward these two subjects 
before 1820. There can be no doubt that the poet was really 
fond of nature and observed real scenery instead of merely 
taking the descriptions from books, but his interest in it 
is always aesthetic, not realistic or scientific. But in spite 
of this limitation his treatment of nature is decidedly varied, 
for he is sensitive to all its different aspects. Color, form, 
and light all figure in his descriptions. Smell and sound 
and even a suggestion of taste are brought in likewise; and 
animal as well as plant life animates his pictures. A typical 
example of such nature poetry is the first stanza of the 
Beech Tree’s Petition. 


O leave this barren spot to me! 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree. 
Though bush or floweret never grow 

My dark unwarming shade below; 

Nor summer bud perfume the dew, 

Of rosy blush or yellow hue; 

Nor fruits of autumn, blossom-born, 

My green and glossy leaves adorn; 

Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 
The ambrosial amber of the hive— 

Yet leave this barren spot to me: 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree! 


But in spite of the variety of elements which this sort 
of verse exhibits, it has one marked limitation. Campbell is 
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content to stop at beauty; he never goes on to interpret 
nature, nor does he ever reveal any extraordinary emotional 
reactions of his own. 

The poet’s early treatment of children is somewhat similar. 
In the Pleasures of Hope,’ we get a picture of a mother 
watching over her sleeping infant, and in Gertrude of 
Wyoming’ we have a pretty account of the heroine’s child- 
hood. Both of these passages make the reader feel that the 
poet had a fondness for children and enjoyed watching them. 
On the other hand, his attitude toward them is rather senti- 
mental and does not reveal a true, heart-felt affection. 

In 1826 a new point of view is noticeable as regards nature 
in Campbell’s Field Flowers, a piece expressing his love 
for wild flowers. Instead of his former interest in nature 
and fondness for it, he here displays a passionate love, far 
deeper than anything in his former verse. In addition, he 
exhibits an emotional reaction to natural objects; he loves 
the wild flowers because they recall his early life before it 
became scarred with numerous sad experiences. A quota- 
tion will clearly prove the new mood of the poem: 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June! 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


Even now what affections the violet awakes! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water lily restore! 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore! 


This affection for the flowers seems almost a personal one, 
and the poet’s general point of view reminds the reader 
considerably of Wordsworth. 


*T, 225 ff. 
TI, stanza 12. 
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The Lines on Revisiting a Scottish River (1826), a protest 
against the factory system, exemplifies the same new atti- 
tude toward nature. After finding fault with the ugliness 
of the factory, Campbell pities the workers in it, especially 
the children, and declares that in order to heap up profits 
for a few, the system banishes rural life. 


Nor call that evil slight; God has not given 

This passion to the heart of man in vain 

For earth’s green face, the untainted air of heaven, 
And all the bliss of Nature’s rustic reign. 

For not alone our frame imbibes a stain 

From foetid skies—the spirit’s healthy pride 

Fades in their gloom. 


Thus the poem reveals a definite theory about nature and 
not merely an enjoyment of its beauty. And again we must 
note that, though the similarity is by no means convincing, 
the work might be influenced by Wordsworth. 

In 1831, while at the seaside resort of St. Leonards, 
Campbell wrote the Lines on the View from St. Leonards, 
expressing his delight in the ocean. The poem is in blank 
verse, a fact which at once attracts our attention, for 
Campbell has never used this meter previously. Our first 
idea is that this new element comes from the poet’s old 
favorite, Milton. On examination, nevertheless, we discover 
that the verse has more informality and suppleness than 
Milton’s and makes no attempt at his dignified, sonorous 
majesty. On the failure of our first guess, we moderns are 
apt to think of Wordsworth, remembering Tintern Abbey 
Lines, the Excursion, and certain stray bits of the Prelude, 
all of which had been published considerably before 1831. 

The subject of the poem reénforces our conjecture as to 
Wordsworth, for Campbell has deliberately written 136 lines 
containing nothing but reflections on a single object in 
nature,—the sea. Moreover, we cannot attribute the poem 
to the influence of the famous ocean passage in Childe 
Harold, for even if we waive the question of meter, we see 
on examination that the Lines on St. Leonards have not the 
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Byronic but the Wordsworthian flavor. Though the author 
feels the emotional influence of the ocean, he does not push 
himself forward. Moreover, he is not melancholy, desperate, 
posing, or even longing for anything; he is serene, large- 
minded, and sweet natured. The opening passage illustrates 
this in its evident affection for an object in nature: 


Hail to thy face and odours, glorious Sea! 

’Twere thanklessness in me to bless thee not, 
Great beauteous Being! in whose breath and smile 
My heart beats calmer, and my very mind 
Inhales salubrious thoughts. 


Again, Campbell has gained from Wordsworth a closer 
observation of nature, as is evident in the following lines: 


How vividly this moment brightens forth, 

Between gray parallel and Jeaden breadths, 

A belt of lines that stripes thee [the sea] many a league, 
Flushed like the rainbow, or the ringdove’s neck, 

And giving to the glancing sea-bird’s wing 

The semblance of a meteor (vv. 27-32). 


Finally, under this new influence, Campbell actually 
philosophizes on nature, thus going farther in his inter- 
pretation of it than in any of the poems of the 1820-1830 
period. The idea that he brings out is Wordsworth’s cardi- 


nal doctrine: 
What though thou [the sea] art 
Unconscious and material?—thou canst reach 
The inmost immaterial mind’s recess, 
And with thy tints and motion stir its chords 
To music, like the light of Memnon’s lyre! 
The Spirit of the Universe in thee 
Is visible; thou hast in thee the life— 
The eternal, graceful, and majestic life— 
Of nature, and the natural human heart 
Is therefore bound to thee with holy love (vv. 63-72). 


In my opinion, this poem of Campbell’s is not modelled 
on any particular one of Wordsworth’s, but is the result of 
a general study of themall. Very likely, however, the extract 
from the Prelude published in the 1815 edition of Words- 
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worth and known as the Influence of Natural Objects, 
may have been particularly in Campbell’s mind. At any 
rate, it treats the influence of nature on the human soul and 
begins with the line: 


Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 


a line in which Campbell would have found the words he 
uses,—“‘Spirit of the Universe.” 

Since a poem has now been discovered which unquestion- 
ably bears the mark of Wordsworth, it can be affirmed that 
the tendencies in the same direction displayed in Theodric 
(1824), Field Flowers (1826), and the Lines on Revisiting 
a Scottish River (1826) were probably the beginning of this 
same Wordsworthian influence, which had grown upon 
Campbell in the intervening five years. 

In 1831, too, Campbell wrote some verses To the Infant 
Son of My Dear Friends. Unlike his early poems, the work 
displays a real, as distinguished from a sentimental, fondness 
for children. Taken by itself, it is not especially significant, 
but when one reflects that it was produced in the same year 
as the “St. Leonards Lines,” one begins to distinguish a 
slight Wordsworthian flavor: 

One day thy breast, scarce conscious now, 
Shall burn with patriot flame; 

And fraught with love, that little brow 
Shall wear the wreath of fame. 


In the last two lines, especially, the reader can see a tinge 
of the simplicity and the childlike quality that mark Words- 
worth’s addresses to children. 

The Dead Eagle (1835), another poem in blank verse, 
suggests Wordsworth to some extent, but far less than does 
the Lines on St. Leonards. The subject is Wordsworthian, 
for Campbell has chosen to write on an animal and allowed 
his imagination to become kindled with the spirit of the 
creature’s life. The poet tells how the eagle perched on the 
top of Mt. Atlas, how he sailed on high in the air and then 
swooped earthwards inspiring terror in the hearts of all, and 
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how he soared aloft again, not caring for the crashes of the 
naval battle below or the scattered ruins of a town shattered 
by an earthquake. Then Campbell veers off to nature in 
some lines that characterize his attitude toward it at the 
time of his Algerian journey and are at the same time Words- 
worthian: 

Strange is the imagination’s dread delight 

In objects linked with danger, death, and pain! 

Fresh from the luxuries of polished life, 

The echo of these wilds enchanted me; 

And my heart beat with joy when first I heard 

A lion’s roar come down the Libyan wind 

Across yon long, wide, lonely island lake, 

Where boat ne’er sails from homeless shore to shore (vv. 77 84). 


Finally the poem ends in a passage about the gentler side 
of the scenery, a passage showing a keen eye for color and 
suggesting Wordsworth in places. 

In Ben Lomond (1836), we again see the mark of Words- 
worth. It is addressed to the mountain with almost personal 
feeling. In addition, the moralizing on the subject and, to 
some éxtent, the style recall the master: 


Thy long duration makes our lives 
Seem but so many hours; 
And likens to the bees’ frail hives 

Our most stupendous towers. 


Cora Linn or the Falls of Clyde (1837) is saturated with 
the Wordsworth spirit. In the Lines on St. Leonards, we have 
already met a poem which contained passages very like 
Wordsworth’s grand style and in The Infant Son and 
Ben Lomond, two poems where his simple style was 
somewhat suggested. In Cora Linn, the triumph of the 
simple style is complete, for all the stanzas are strongly 
marked with it and some of them, if we waive the question 
of excellence, might perfectly well be written by the poet 
himself. The general attitude toward the waterfall is a 
perfect reproduction of Wordsworth’s toward natural objects 
in his short poems; the personal element is carried so far that 
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Campbell has a positive affection for the object and treats it 
with a meditative tenderness. 


The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
’*Twas with congenial friends; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past 
My memory seldom sends. 


So the poem begins, and so runs the unfortunate last line, 
which very much resembles similar infelicities in Words- 
worth’s simple style. The stanza, however, which is the 
most perfect reproduction of the style of Wordsworth and 
which, in my opinion, might have been written by that poet 
himself, runs— 


In Cora’s glen the calm how deep! 
That trees on loftiest hill 

Like statues stood, or things asleep 
All motionless and still. 


A poem where the influence of Wordsworth is easily dis- 
tinguishable, though the subject is drawn from neither 
pature nor childhood, is Napoleon and the British Sailor 
(1839). In this, a British sailor, held prisoner by the French 
at Boulogne during the war between the two countries, is so 
desirous of getting back to England that he fashions a 
fragile boat in which to cross the Channel. Caught at the 
work by the French, he is brought to Napoleon, who asks 
him why he is willing to risk his life in a mere skiff. He 
replies that he is anxious to see his mother and so touches 
Napoleon that the latter orders him sent to England. This 
subject is truly Wordsworthian. There is no interest in the 
pomp and circumstance of war, no interest in Napoleon as a 
great general or a conqueror. The attention is centered 
wholly on the characters of two plain and apparently common 
place individuals (for Napoleon is looked upon only in that 
light), and on their ways of reacting to a rather trivial 
event. The poem thus belongs to the same class as Words- 
worth’s Simon Lee, in which the hero, an old huntsman, 
too feeble to do a simple task, is greatly impressed at the 
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ease with which another man accomplishes it. The style, as 
well as the subject matter, of Campbell’s poem, betrays the 
influence of Wordsworth in its utter simplicity. 

A companion piece to Napoleon and the British Sailor 
is The Parrot (1839), a poem based upon a true story which 
Campbell picked up in his youth during a stay in the 
Hebrides. A parrot is brought from the Spanish Main to 
that island at an early age and there grows old and becomes 
silent. One day a Spaniard appears and addresses the 
bird in Spanish, whereupon the parrot answers in the same 
language, flaps his wings joyfully, and falls down dead. 
This is Wordsworthian in its extremely simple style and 
also in ferreting out significance from what most people would 
consider too trivial for notice. It would seem that Campbell 
agreed with them on this question for some forty-five years, 
until at length under Wordsworthian influence he became 
interested in the significance of the apparently insignificant. 
The poem reveals another similarity to the older poet in a 
penchant for animal psychology. 

In his former poem about a little boy, The Infant Son 
(1831), Campbell exhibited a sincere affection for children 
and a slight touch of the Wordsworthian manner. About 
1840 he wrote On Getting Home the Portrait of a Female 
Child, Six Years Old—what a Wordsworthian title! Here 
the influence of the greater poet has grown much stronger, 
and the simple style is so clearly marked that there is no 
getting away from it. The affection for children, too, has 
deepened until it might almost be described as doting. 
Finally, Campbell expresses very nearly the Wordsworthian 
idea as to their heavenly origin. The concluding passage of 
the poem will give his expression of the idea and at the same 
time furnish the lines most like Wordsworth. Campbell is 
speaking of the painter: 


He marshals minds to Beauty’s feast— 
He is Humanity’s high priest 

Who proves, by heavenly forms on earth, 
How much this world of ours is worth. 
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Inspire me child, with visions fair! 

For children, in Creation, are 

The only things that could be given 
Back, and alive—unchanged—to Heaven. 


The Wordsworthian note is to be observed in To My 
Niece, Mary Campbell (1841),—some verses addressed to 
the girl who cared for the old man in his declining years—but 
it is far stronger in the Lines on My New Child Sweet- 
heart (1841), a work written apropos of the lovely child 
whom Campbell met on the street and for whom he adver- 
tised in the papers, asking permission of her parents to visit 
her. Indeed this latter poem is saturated with Wordsworth. 
It begins with two lines of the sort which the latter poet 
writes when his simplicity takes a turn toward foolishness: 


I hold it a religious duty 
To love and worship children’s beauty. 


Campbell produces such lines every once in a while in the 
late Wordsworthian period. I have already noted one 
instance, an early one where the fauit was just appearing; 


from 1839 till his death, however, these slips are decidedly 
noticeable when they occur. Two or three that he perpe- 
trated are extreme cases and are as bad as the very worst 
that Wordsworth’s Idiot Boy can supply. In The Pil- 
grim of Glencoe (1842), for example, the old Jacobite hero 
loathes the Hanoverian sovereigns and while inveighing 
against them, bursts a blood vessel in the brain. Campbell 
describes it in the unhappy and unintentionally amusing 
couplet: 
* And one day, whilst the German rats be cursed, 
An artery in his wise sensorium burst (vv. 469-70). 


Since these infelicities, whether or not extreme, appear 
only in the period when Campbell is under the influence of 
Wordsworth, we cannot but believe that they result from 
that influence. Presumably, in his attempt to use the 
simple style, Campbell sometimes tended to cross the line 
that separates simplicity from foolishness. Since his senile 
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judgment failed to restrain him, and Wordsworth’s own 
example tended to encourage, he went ahead unconscious of 
the resulting infelicities. 

When Campbell has rid his system of the first foolish 
couplet in the Child Sweetheart, he gets along better, ex- 
pressing the cardinal Wordsworthian doctrine about children: 


They’ve least the taint of earthly clod, 
They’re freshest from the land of God; 
With heavenly looks they make us sure 
The heaven that made them must be pure; 
We love them not in earthly fashion, 

But with a beatific passion. 


Then Campbell goes on to describe the exquisite childish 
beauty of the little girl whom he met and the way in which 
she instinctively knew that his love for children was real 
and not sham. His affection can really be called doting. 
Finally he breaks into a wail of disappointment because he 
cannot see the child again and then ends the poem with a very 
Wordsworthian and rather foolish couplet: 


But where abides this jewel rare? 
Oh, ye that own her, tell me where! 
For sad it makes my heart and sore 
To think I ne’er may meet her more. 


One more thoroughly Wordsworthian poem demands our 
attention,— The Child and Hind,” the action of which takes 
place at Wiesbaden, Germany. Little Wilhelm, in his search 
for wild flowers, strays from his family. They look for him 
long in vain and some days later find him sleeping and 
guarded by a hind. Beattie* tells us that Campbell got the 
story from a German poem, by G. Ph. Roth, called Das 
Verlorne Kind or Der Schutzgeist. Beattie then gives about 
ten lines of the beginning. Unfortunately I cannot find 
the poem in the Harvard or Boston Library, but, since 
the first lines bear no resemblance at all to the English 
version, we may assume that Campbell got nothing but the 


* Beattie, op. cit., III, 320. 
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plot from the German. He had, however, a story that 
appealed to his recently acquired Wordsworthian taste 
because of its simplicity, the humble social station of the 
characters, and, above all, the excellent opportunity that it 
offered for a bit of animal psychology. Accordingly he 
proceeded to clothe it in the Wordsworthian simple style, 
with the result that the finished product bears some resem- 
blance to Lucy Gray. The part of the poem most like 
Wordsworth both in style and content is Campbell’s reflec- 
tions upon the hind’s watching the child: 


Hail! sacred love of childhood—hail! 
How sweet it is to trace 

Thine instinct in Creation’s scale, 
Even ‘neath the human race, 


To this poor wanderer of the wild 
Speech, reason were unknown— 
And yet she watched a sleeping child 
As if it were her own. 


Thus we see that the Wordsworthian influence upon 
Campbell commences in 1824 and continues through the rest 
of his life. It is slight until 1831, but from then on it grows 
stronger, for Campbell’s work gets to have more and more of 
the Wordsworth note in both sentiments and diction. The 
influence is at its height in poems on nature and children, 
as we might suppose, since Wordsworth is most original in 
treating these subjects, and indeed practically all of Camp- 
bell’s late verse about them bears the stamp of the greater 
poet. Though the late poems on other subjects are usually 
not Wordsworthian, the pieces about nature and child- 
hood are so much more important than the others after 1832 
that the influence of the master may well be called the 
dominating element in the last part of Campbell’s life. 

ALBERT MorRTON TURNER 














XII. ANALOGUES OF WORDSWORTH’S 
THE BORDERERS 


The Borderers does not, and cannot, rank high among 
Wordsworth’s poems. It is curiously lacking in the glamor, 
the color, the atmosphere of a remote and picturesque past 
by which the romantic poets are wont to impart a persuasive 
verisimilitude to their pictures of the Middle Ages. The 
characters of the play have slight individuality, and in spite 
of the calamities that befall them, they evoke no sympathy. 
Although the poem exhibits intellectual power in the hand- 
ling of a philosophical problem and a finely whittled precision 
in the statement of ideas, yet these robust merits are unhap- 
pily wedded to the mawkish ineptitude of contemporary 
literature. The hero, Marmaduke, is the humanitarian 
freebooter of Schiller’s Robbers; however, to do him justice, 
he does not, like Karl Moor, support young men at college 
with his tainted money. Herbert and Idonea present a 
lachrymose picture of virtue in distress; the blind old man 
is a sentimentalized Oedipus, and his daughter is a Greuze 
maiden, a girl with a broken pitcher, who has stepped out of 
her frame to go a-wandering; her angelic perfection only 
exasperates. Even the “little dog, tied by a woollen cord,” 
that guides the wandering Herbert, has a sentimental pedi- 
gree; he is the faithful animal of current novels—the de- 
scendant, for example, of virtuous, old Trusty, the “shag 
house-dog”’ of The Man of Feeling. 

But notwithstanding its shortcomings, The Borderers 
holds an important place in the complete record of Words- 
worth’s work. How important Professor Legouis has shown 
with penetrating insight, and for that reason there is no 
need in this paper for me to do more than indicate its signifi- 
cance. The play reveals Wordsworth as a disillusioned dis- 
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ciple of William Godwin, exposing the perilous fallacies of 
the system of rationalistic philosophy that could not fulfill 
its high promise. His hero, Marmaduke, is a noble nature 
against his better impulses led into crime by Oswald, a 
Machiavellian villain, who undermines all his principles by 
Godwinian arguments. He scoffs at Marmaduke’s com- 
punctions, urging him to be superior to pity, to reject those 
general principles by which weak, unthinking creatures 
guide their conduct, and to decide what is right by the aid 
of his own unfettered reason. When Marmaduke discovers 
that he has been duped, the result is moral chaos, and, like 
so many other sinners in romantic literature, he becomes an 
unhappy wanderer in the waste places of the world. What 
Wordsworth has done is to exhibit the spiritual ruin conse- 
quent upon unhampered individualism. Godwin had 
claimed the infallible power of the reason to recognize the 
truth, but Marmaduke’s tragic blundering discloses what 
Wordsworth, with unflinching intellectual honesty, had come 
to think of such dogmatic confidence. The poet’s optimism 
was blighted. So much for the hopes of a perfected human- 
ity and of a millennium based on a faith in human judgment! 
Truly it is as Oscar Wilde puts it; to describe man as a rational 
being is one of the most premature of definitions. 

If readers of Wordsworth infer that The Borderers is an 
isolated attempt to unmask by means of a fiction the doc- 
trines of Godwin’s Political Justice, they attach to the play 
a significance it can scarcely claim A perusal of the minor 
literature of the period—not always an exhilarating task— 
uncovers a surprising number of novels the aim of which is 
identical with that of The Borderers. These books I think I 
am justified in regarding as analogues. They contain 
characters and situations that, in substance and in treatment, 
cannot be distinguished from Wordsworth’s work. Nearly 
all are constructed in accordance with the same formula— 
a formula which I suspect is not without its indebtedness to 
Voltaire’s Candide—the presentation of a philosopher, his 
converts, and the consequences of trying to carry his doc- 
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trines into practice. In some cases the resulting conduct is 
grotesque, and then we have buffoonery suggestive of an 
Academy of Lagado. In other cases the resulting conduct 
is tragic in its effect, and then we have the spiritual havoc of 
The Borderers. But whether these writers strive to put God- 
win out of countenance by laughter or by humorless moral 
indignation, they all are ironic. Like Wordsworth they 
stress the contrast between man as Godwin conceived him, 
and man as experience reveals him. That they were always 
fair to Godwin cannot be asserted. It is not difficult to 
render any revolutionary theory ridiculous or dangerous if 
one insists on interpreting it with the literalness of unsparing 
logic. Alarmed conservatives are inevitably impatient; 
they do not perceive that in time reality and common sense 
clip with unsentimental shears the wilder aspirations of too 
novel doctrines. 

There is one fundamental difference between The Borderers 
and its analogues. Wordsworth writes as one who has 
believed, and has now lost faith. When events at home and 
abroad had threatened to undermine his confidence in hu- 
man nature and in the progress of liberty, Godwin’s doc- 
trines had invigorated his hope and reaffirmed the possibility 
of a regenerated world. But when rationalism was turning 
out to be a blind alley, Wordsworth’s perturbation of the 
spirit was all the greater. He faced the cruel fact of his 
doubt, and, like Ibsen in a somewhat similar situation, he 
“probed where it hurt most.”” He wrote The Borderers to dis- 
sect the ideas that had betrayed him, and to clarify his own 
spiritual difficulties through the very concrete expression of 
them. The origin of the work was immediate and subjective. 
On the other hand, the writers of the analogues do not record 
any personal experiences, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover. Their approach to Godwin is entirely objective; 
never at any time had they known the throb of revolutionary 
aspiration. The feeling they reveal is only the animus of 
agitated conservatism. Their aim is purely practical and 
didactic; to warn, sometimes in the shrillest of tones, against 
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any venture on the quicksands of Godwinism. As novelists 
they never even approximate, as does Wordsworth, Ibsen’s 
definition of poetry as “doomsday accounts of our souls.” 

In two novels Elizabeth Hamilton burlesques the doc- 
trines of Political Justice. In Letters of a Hindoo Rajah 
(1797), an Indian traveler meets, at an English country- 
house, fantastic Godwinian philosophers. Wordsworth’s 
Oswald believed in reason as an infallible aid in the solution 
of moral problems. Mr. Vapour is convinced that through 
the power of mind man will ultimately overcome his physical 
weaknesses. In the millennium he will be able to resist cold 
and “‘to exist, not only without clothing, but without food 
also. . . . People will not then be so foolish as to die.” 
Miss Ardent, for a very different motive, anticipates the 
millennium; youth and beauty will have then lost their 
allurement, mental qualities alone will attract the sexes to 
each other, and accordingly the golden age will become the 
homely woman’s paradise. In the end, Miss Ardent, dis- 
pensing with legal ties, goes to the continent with another 
equally individualistic philosopher, Mr. Axiom. The en- 
lightened Mr. Sceptic perverts his trusting cousin and 
accomplishes her ruin. When the poor girl, torn, like Mar- 
maduke, with fearful doubts and misgivings importunes the 
philosopher, he takes refuge in writing a book on The Suprem- 
acy of Reason. But when he hears that his cousin has 
drowned herself, his conscience is smitten, and he shoots 
himself. Mr. Sceptic is a repentant philosopher, a type 
that recurs in anti-Godwinian fiction. It is clear to what 
extent, in the authoress’ opinion, Godwinianism would 
inaugurate a moral topsy-turvydom. 

In Memoirs of Modern Philosophers (1800) Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton gives the leash to her satire in three good-sized volumes. 
The heroine is a caricature—squint eyes, stub nose, and 
waddling gait. The fact that Bridgetina came into the world 
without the assistance of a midwife “generated a noble 
spirit of independence.’’ She browbeats her mother, scorns 
domestic duties, especially the making of plum-pudding, 
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and, actuated by her Godwinian conviction that to achieve 
a purpose it is necessary only to wield persistently the 
hammer of logic, labors to persuade Dr. Sidney that his duty 
to humanity requires that he accept her love and flee with 
her to Africa. “Can the mind of my rival be compared to 
mine? ... Does she discuss? Does she argue? Does 
she investigate with my powers? You cannot say so; and 
therefore plainly she is less worthy of your love.’’? When 
Bridgetina contemplates joining a Utopian colony among 
the Hottentots, the philosopher, Mr. Myope, argues against 
her feeling any sense of duty to her poor, old mother. 

‘ Of similar purport is the philosophy of Vallaton. He is 
the arch villain of the novel, as cold-blooded and as deliberate 
in his wickedness as Oswald. Monstrous crimes he justifies 
by doctrines of sinister egoism. Of that ‘‘reverence for life”’ 
which made Marmaduke falter, he has none. To secure 
seven hundred guineas, he betrays an old man to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribune. He enters upon a systematic attempt to 
corrupt the susceptible, but pure-minded Julia. All her vir- 
tuous scruples, respect for propriety, filial affection, grati- 
tude, he derides as mere prejudices, and her suggestion that 
an elopement might break her father’s heart, he meets with 
such scorn as Oswald had directed at Marmaduke’s compunc- 
tions. Bewildered by these sophistries, Julia yields, and in 
the end dies, abandoned in London. Poetic justice finally 
disposes of Vallaton by the guillotine. These incidents 
are extravagant, and one might infer powerless to do good. 
But this novel went through three editions in two years, and 
one unknown correspondent wrote to the authoress to thank 
her for the cure her story had effected. Others commended 
her in a similar strain, and as we are unctuously assured, such 
praise Elizabeth Hamilton valued more than “the most 
flattering plaudits of fashion.”” 


1 Edition of 1800, IT, 400. 
2 Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, ed. Miss Benger, 2 vols., London 
1818. I, 132-133. . 
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The Vagabond (1799) by George Walker met with no less 
success. Within two years five editions appeared—four Eng- 
lish and one American. The buffoonery is crude, but by no 
means without point. In this instance it is the philoso- 
pher, Stupeo, who leads astray a promising young pupil, 
Frederick Fenton. As a result Fenton resists all his father’s 
efforts to recall him to decency, and is expelled from college 
for trying ‘‘to spread the truth”—an anticipatory Shelley. 
As he goes from bad to worse, he is always sustained by a 
feeling of “conscious innocence,”’ his reason never being at a 
loss to find adequate excuses for every iniquity. The faculty 
which Godwin had exalted as the means of man’s ultimate 
redemption, is here revealed as working his ruin. The deser- 
tion of a father, the betrayal of friends, gambling, petty 
contemptible frauds are one and all viewed with moral 
indifference by an individualist who, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 
recognizes “no law but what each man makes for himself.’ 
To the degenerate Frederick, Stupeo preaches the doctrine of 
the superman. ‘‘When we have shaken off the influence of 
everything called principle, are satisfied we have no portion 
in eternity . . . what power, I ask, can control us? We be- 
come almost too great for the world; mind seems to rise 
superior to matter; crime becomes nothing; all that men call 
murder, incest, lust, and cruelty is trifling, not more, in fact, 
than-. . . cutting down the trees of the forest” .. . “I 
feel,” cries Frederick, “I feel Iam now free. I shall render my 
name immortal, for no human ties, no moral check shall stay 
the purpose of my power.’ This is but a parody of the cry of 
the romantic egoist, his flamboyant pride in his moral isola- 
tion. It is to such an attitude of presumptuous indifference 
to the opinion of “‘squeamish, half-thinking cowards’ that 
Oswald strives to bring Marmaduke, and so glorifies the 
solitude in which the eagle lives. The Vagabond closes with 
the disillusionment of Frederick. His individualism is 
chastened, and he draws wisdom from stern experience. 

* Works of Wordsworth (Cambridge Edition), Boston, 1904. Act. IT, |. 47. 

* The Vagabond, London, 1799. 2 vols., II, Ch. IV. 
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“Alas! What is man? A being influenced by cruelty and 
rapine . . . I see that . . . half our miseries we bring on 
ourselves, by endeavouring to raise human nature superior 
to itself. 

Dorothea, or, A Ray of the New Light (1801), is another 
three volume effort to beat rationalism to the earth. The 
agents of the heroine’s downfall are her French governess and 
an utter scamp by the name of Williams. Like Oswald, 
Williams, with brazen self-righteousness, gives noble names 
to base deeds, and tricks out crime with the attractions of 
virtue. The robbery and desertion of his wife and children 
do not trouble him; “immutable and unerring justice’’ has 
been his guide, and accordingly he is more attached to human- 
ity than to his narrow family circle. Be it remembered that 
Godwin himself had counseled such terrible equanimity in the 
commission of what the world regards as unnatural acts. He 
had advised that a son who discovers his decrepit father and 
a philosopher in a burning house, should by preference save 
the philosopher as the individual of greater value to man- 
kind. So Marmaduke, schooled by Oswald, wouldn’t give a 
continental for a man who would not send his child “with a 
fillip to its grave.’* But retribution overtakes these philo- 
sophic wrong-doers as relentlessly as in Gilbert’s decalet of 
“a very bad boy” who cherished ‘a great big squirt” as 
“his favorite toy.” Williams, the villain of the present novel, 
dies by the hand of a victim whom his crimes had driven 
mad. 

Dorothea’s individualism disrupts her own marriage, and 
demoralizes a whole community. One of her pupils, an 
emancipated village-girl, refuses, on philosophic grounds, to 
iron her brother’s shirts, blandly gives herself to her lover, 
and persuades him to correct the inequality of property by 
robbing Dorothea herself. This ironic incident materially 
hastens Dorothea’s own cure, and at the close she is reformed 
with that delightful thoroughness in which novelists and 


* The Vagabond, II, Ch. IX. 
* Act III, 1. 110. 
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dramatists in the eighteenth century ibe themselves so 
much practice. 

To make clear that in his opinion of Godwin’ s philosophy 
he is in complete agreement with Wordsworth, it is not 
necessary to summarize Charles Lucas’s tumultuous novel, 
The Infernal Quixote (2nd edition 1795). His villain, 
Marauder, gallops through crime and vice, tramples down a 
goodly crop of victims, and meets in due course a violent 
end. Such individualists, destructive of the moral order 
of the universe, Lucas describes as ‘‘diabolists’”’ because of 
their likeness to Satan.” This sympathy of the passionate 
egoist with the energy and defiance of Satan has been fre- 
quently recognized before, but a few instances, less known, 
may not be amiss to indicate the persistence of this attitude. 
Godwin himself expresses admiration for Satan’s rebellion 
against God because the fiend had the intelligence to realize 
the injustice of that inequality of rank that prevailed in 
heaven.* Mary Wollstonecroft, having read Paradise Lost, 
confesses that, after contemplating Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise, ‘‘with Satanic pride’”’ she “‘turned to hell for sublime 
objects.’’® Burns belongs to the same radical company; 
he bought a copy of Paradise Lost, and regarded with satis- 
faction the chief of the fallen spirits as the embodiment of 
“intrepid, unyielding independence.’® In Ibsen’s The 
Pretenders, Nicholas, the unprincipled bishop, glorifies ‘‘the 
angel who stocd in revolt against the Light.” Finally, even 
in our own time we have the Bolshevist leader, Kameneff, 
asserting that “‘his idea of God is domination and that he 
resents it as he resents all other domination.’ Clearly, 
Wordsworth was loyal to a steady individualistic tradition 


7 Second edition 1795, II, 224. 

8 Enquiry concerning Political Justice. Third edition, 2 vols. London 
1798. I, Bk. IV, Ch. V, appendix. 

® Vindication of the Rights of Woman. New York 1890, p. 57. 

10 Robert Burns (English Men of Letters) Principal Sharp, New York 
1879, p. 55. 

1 Diary—Mrs. Claire Sheridan, The New York Times; Nov. 23, 1921. 
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when he represented Oswald as an atheist in mysterious 
affinity with pagan spirits outside of God’s favor. This 
surely is but a manifestation of what Lucas calls “‘diabol- 
ism.” 

Mrs. Jane West’s pious books are of the sort that incite 
most modern readers to blasphemy. She invites heretics 
to form a conspiracy against what Wilde dubs “‘the seven 
deadly virtues.’’ She is given to writing letters on conduct, 
addressed to young people of both sexes. Her ideal is Sir 
Charles Grandison, whom she commends to youths inclined 
to woo virtue. Her friend is Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, organizer 
of Sunday-schools and writer of children’s books. Of course, 
Mrs. West disapproves of Kotzebue’s The Stranger and all 
the liberal literature of her day. In her homiletic letters 
and in her novels she gets the opportunity for which she 
thirsts. In A Tale of the Times (1799) Fitzosborne who has 
imbibed in France the pernicious doctrine of infidelity and 
the right of private judgment, plots to ensnare the beautiful 
Lady Monteith. He deliberately alienates her from her 
husband by encouraging him in libertinism, and ‘expressing 
sympathy for her distress’ gains control over her mind. He 
breaks down her moral resistance by sneering at “rules in- 
tended for more groveling capacities,’ lures her to a lonely 
house, drugs her, ruins her, and abandons her. Lady Mon- 
teith’s father dies of a broken heart, she herself goes into a 
decline in the style popularized by Clarissa, and Fitzos- 
borne kills himself in prison, leaving this world without the 
consolation of religion. Obviously Lovelace had been just as 
enterprising in vice some fifty years before, but not on philo- 
sophical grounds. Mrs. Trimmer, as was to be expected, 
expressed her hearty accord with the tendency of Mrs. West’s 
work. 

In her second novel, The Infidel Father (1802) we see the 
evil consequences of Lord Glanville’s bringing up of his 
daughter on liberal principles. Her vicissitudes follow the 
current pattern and automatically are brought to a dreadful 
conclusion: Lady Caroline stabs herself at her father’s feet, 
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and he goes mad, and dies in agonies such as only atheists 
are supposed to suffer. 

Sophia King’s Waldorf (1798) discloses the literary bis- 
cuit-cutter again in operation. Lok teaches Waldorf that 
the “‘reason is never erroneous,” and that integrity and honor 
are “chimerical notions.” For a time Waldorf exults in his 
moral freedom, but, as he is, like Marmaduke, a funda- 
mentally good man who commits bad deeds from honest 
motives, he realizes the enormity of his acts and experiences 
the misery of self-reproach. He tries his hand at suicide 
and is successful. His instructor, Lok, has the wisdom to 
see that the world is not ready for his rationalistic philosophy, 
and he very decently pines away, bewildered by the sorrow 
he has brought on others. 

Maturin’s The Wild Irish Boy (1808) is the latest novel in 
which, as far as I have been able to discover, an author feels 
an obligation to expose the evils of Political Justice. The 
hero, Ormsby Bethal, whose birth has been enveloped in 
mystery, is shocked to find out that Miss Percival who had 
passed as his sister’s governess, is his father’s mistress and 
his own mother. She had long led a disreputable life, but 
when, sick and unhappy, she had thought of reforming, she 
had read Godwin’s work, and found in it sophistical argu- 
ments by which she quieted her conscience and justified her 
immorality. When the scandal is exposed, she flies with a 
valet out of “the necessity of consulting the general good.” 

A comparison of The Borderers with these various novels, 
whether comic or serious, which aim to strip Godwinism of 
its glamor, reveals several points which, in conclusion, may 
properly arrest our attention. Wordsworth is the only 
author who gives his narrative that detachment that results 
from placing the scene in a remote, more or less indefinite 
past. Perhaps, for this reason, scholars were slow to perceive 
the relation of his story to such a vitally contempora- 
neous issue as the influence of Godwin’s philosophy. Words- 
worth is also the only author who makes a play the vehicle 
of his opinion of Godwinism. His choice lay between poetic 
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drama and narrative in verse; his selection of the former 
was a handicap, for philosophy sits ill at ease in dramatic 
dialogue; one feels that even if Wordsworth had published 
The Borderers at the time that he wrote it, the novelists 
would have had a better chance of securing a wider, more 
attentive audience for their message. In order of time 
Wordsworth is one of the very first to exhibit the evil effects 
of Godwinism in an imaginary story, and his presentation 
bears testimony to his analytic power and his psychological 
insight. Historians of English fiction have discussed at 
length novels of revolutionary tendency. They have been 
preoccupied with the work, for example, of Thomas Holcroft, 
Robert Bage, and Mrs. Inchbald, but they have generally 
ignored stories written in refutation of them. Such anti- 
revolutionary novels were numerous and cannot be thus 
neglected in any complete view of the intellectual activity 
of the timé, for, as we have seen, such emphasis as has here 
been given to this minor fiction, has disclosed a not unimpor- 
tant relation between The Borderers and works we are war- 


ranted as describing as analogues. 


B. SPRAGUE ALLEN 





XIII. CONTEMPORARY CRITICS OF COLERIDGE, 
THE POET 


To live in a day when conceptions of poetry were under- 
going rapid change was for Samuel Taylor Coleridge both 
an advantage and a misfortune. Perhaps his own work, 
which greatly advanced the change, gained a significance 
it could not have had in any other period. Yet by the same 
token, it was generally unappreciated by his contemporaries, 
inclined as they were to the old, narrow views of what 
constituted poetic merit. Lack of adequate criticism 
throughout almost the whole of Coleridge’s lifetime is thus 
not difficult to explain. Nor is it a matter of mystery that 
two of his young disciples, John Sterling and Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, appear to have been, before his death in 1834, 
the only critics who approached his poetry with the same 
sympathetic effort at understanding that Coleridge himself 
employed when he criticised the work of others. 

Of the reception that Coleridge’s earliest effusions met 
with, we have his own account published some twenty years 
later in the Biographia Literaria. ‘They were received with 
a degree of favor, which, young as I was, I well know was 
bestowed on them not so much for any positive merit, as 
because they were considered buds of hope, and promises 
of better works to come. The critics of that day, the most 
flattering equally with the severest, concurred in objecting to 
them obscurity, a general turgidness of diction, and a 
profusion of new-coined double epithets.” Coleridge 


1 Poems on Various Subjects, Bristol, 1796. Although this comment 
seems to apply to the volume of 1796 only, the Fall of Robespierre had re- 
ceived earlier notice in several reviews. Biographia Literaria, Oxford 1907, 
i, 2. Ina letter to Estlin in 1796 he wrote, ““The Reviews have been wonder- 
ful. The Monthly has cataracted panegyric on my poems, the Critical has 
cascaded it, the Analytical has dribbled it with very tolerable civility.'s 
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evidently remembered most clearly the sentences of the 
Analytical Review. The Monthly Review discovered a certain 
amount of uncouthness and obscurity, and a tendency to 
extravagance, but declared the Religious Musings reached the 
top-scale of sublimity. The Monthly Magazine remarked 
that the poems, though neglectfully composed, revealed the 
true character of genius. While the British Critic found in 
them tenderness of sentiment and elegance of expression.? 

In none of these earlier notices—however pleased the 
youthful poet may have felt—is there much satisfaction for 
the modern student. Coleridge was generally treated as 
if he were an heir of the Pope tradition—as one whose 
poetry conformed to the “embellished imitation” of the 
Augustans. Since most of his poems published before 1798 
contained the stock epithets, personified abstractions, and 
generalized moral sentiments so dear to the eighteenth 
century, the tone of these criticisms is for the most part 
favorable, as is the general tenor of later reviews of the 
Ode to the Departing Year, the Poems of 1797, and Fears in 


Solitude.® Coleridge had little just complaint to make of the 
reviews, before the influences which made him a great 
original poet found their way into his published verse. 
Therefore, we are not greatly concerned with notices of his 
poetry that appeared before the Lyrical Ballads.‘ 


Coleridge’s Letters to the Rev. J. P. Estlin, Philobiblon Society Publications, 
1884, vol. xvi, p. 21. 

* Analytical Review, XXIII, 610-612; Monthly Review, XX, n.s. 194-199; 
Monthly Magazine, 1, 345-348; British Critic, VII, 549-550. 

* For list of these reviews, see Haney, Bibliography of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Phila. 1903, pp. 5, 6. Notable exceptions (for political reasons, 
of course) are the attacks in the Anti-Jacobin (July 9, 1798) and Anti- 
Jacobin Review (August and September, 1798). Modern critics have noted 
that Coleridge, when his inspiration flagged, always fell back on the eigh- 
teenth-century manner. 

“Under Wordsworth’s influence, his views of poetry changed most 
noticeably between 1797 and 1800. Refer to Biographia Literaria, Oxford 
1907, i, 58-64; and ii, 266-267. Cf. Brandl’s life of Coleridge (London 1887) 
pp. 161-166; and Letters, London 1895, pp. 224, 450. 
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An explanation of all the steps of the change in his theory 
and practice of poetry would take us far afield. For the 
purposes of this paper the date 1798 may be taken as a 
point of departure. From this time, the aims and merits of 
Coleridge, the poet, were—for a period of thirty years 
—constantly misunderstood. 

Most of the reviewers took all the poems in the Lyrical 
Ballads to be the work of one writer. They did not know 
what to make of the Ancient Mariner, and except for this 
one had little to say about the poems contributed by 
Coleridge.. Southey, writing in the October Critical, found 
in this “Dutch attempt at German sublimity” evidence of 
genius misdirected, although he made a palpable effort to 
show the work of his brother-in-law in a favorable light. 
In a similar manner, in the years which followed, other 
writers gave the world what they intended to be favorable 
estimates. But praise as well as censure revealed the 
critic’s inability to understand Coleridge’s supreme poetical 
efforts. For example, a writer in Aikin’s Annual Review in 
1803 noticed the Poems of that year in language that was 
generally complimentary, but can have little meaning for 
the modern critic. Moreover, whatever value his judgments 
had was modified by political bias. Another in the Critical 
reviewed favorably the volume of 1816, but made no 
analysis. His observations on Christabel were characteristic 
—‘*‘a graceful and fanciful poem . . . abounding in rich and 
luxuriant imagery.”’ At the same time, one in the Examiner 
—almost certainly Hazlitt—conceded Coleridge’s talents as 
a poet, but did so with such poor grace as to make his faults 
more prominent than his merits. Nothing in the critique 
could have advanced the poet’s reputation, and there is no 
indication that the critic had more than a glimmering per- 
ception of Coleridge’s real intentions. The only passage 


5 Critical Review, 2nd series, XXIV, 197-204; Monthly Review, XXIX, 
n.s. 202-210; Analytical Review, XXVIII, 583-587; British Critic, XIV, 365- 
369; Monthly Magazine, VI, 514. 

* Annual Review, I1, 556. Critical Review, 3rd s. XIII, 504. 
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highly commended was that in Christabel on divided friend- 
ship, which is more like the neat, sententious verse of the 
preceding century than any other part of the poem.’ Kubla 
Khan was cited as evidence that the poet could write better 
nonsense verses than any other man in England. The 
British Critic, the organ of the Church, approved of Coleridge 
more and more as he progressed in conservatism and apparent 
orthodoxy. Fears in Solitude contained absurd and pre- 
posterous prejudices against England, although its author 
was granted “sensibility and poetic taste.”” Frost at Midnight 
was better—because it was free from unpatriotic expressions. 
Religious Musings, the “sublimest’’ of the poems, was im- 
pregnated with Platonism.* And when all was said, the 
chief merits this review could find in Coleridge’s poetry were 
such “‘beauties” as tenderness of sentiment and elegance of 
expression. Finally, the Literary Speculum in 1822 contains 
a striking essay by an author who was hopelessly opposed to 
innovation in poetry, yet recognized Coleridge’s genius “‘even 
in its wildest aberrations,” and honestly and unsuccessfully 
tried to explain it.® 

Frankly unfavorable reviews still further emphasize the 
blindness of Coleridge’s contemporaries. Some of the poet’s 
detractors had a political animus, of course. Many of the 
critics could only think of Coleridge as a political turn-coat. 
They were blind with the blindness of those who would not 
see. The New Monthly Magazine in 1818 concluded that he 
regarded poetry as a drunken dream. The Monthly Magazine 
of the same year found the ineffectual phantom of the 
poet’s genius too often succeeded by a drizzle of nebulous 
sensibility, and wondered if his ‘wildly original” talent were 
not more akin to genuine frenzy than to sound and vigorous 


7 Examiner, June 2, 1816 (reprinted in appendix to Hazlitt’s Works 
London 1904, vol. xi, 580-82). This passage (lines 404-30) was singled out 
for praise by several critics. Hazlitt commends it later in his Spirit of the 
Age and in the lecture on the living poets. 

® British Critic, XVI, 393. 

* Literary Speculum, London 1822, II, 145. 
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intellectual power.'® Christabel was fit for the inmates of 
Bedlam. Only one poem, the Ancient Mariner, was said 
to justify the poet’s title as a man of genius, and no satisfying 
reason was given for this sole exception. The Monthly 
Review also excepted this poem from the general disparage- 
ment. It had “exquisite touches,” in spite of the fact that it 
was “the strangest cock and bull story” ever seen on paper. 
Christabel and Kubla Khan had nothing to redeem them— 
they exhibited execrable taste." The Sibylline Leaves 
appeared to the Literary Gazette an object of contempt, 
because the author had “so dovetailed together the pathetic 
and the silly.” 

Two treatments of Coleridge’s poetry which were first 
published in book form must not be passed over. Hazlitt’s 
Spirit of the Age (1825) gave the clearest contemporary 
picture of the Coleridge who had failed to live up to the 
promise of his youth, but added little to the criticism of 
his poetry. The Ancient Mariner—Hazlitt declared—was 
the one production he could with confidence give to a person 
to impress him with the author’s powers. He called it 
“unquestionably a work of genius ... of wild, irregular, 
overwhelming imagination.”” Such comments, however, like 
the obiter dicta of a score of reviewers, are not indications that 
even Hazlitt fully understood the trend of Coleridge’s work. 
In the same way, Lockhart, who in 1819 in Peter’s Letters to 
His Kinsfolk defended Coleridge the poet, failed to appre- 
ciate the very poems he admired. His high opinion of 
Genevieve and the other pathetic pieces allies him with 
Jeffrey, as an adherent to older standards which Coleridge 
had outgrown.” 

Meanwhile, from the stronghold of literary criticism in 
the north, the Edinburgh Review carried shafts of censure 
dipped in witty Whiggery. Christabel, in particular, was 

1© New Monthly Magazine, X, 329. Monthly Magazine, XLVI, 407. 

" Monthly Review, LXXXII, n.s. 22-25. Literary Gazette, II, 49. 

2 Hazlitt’s Works, London, 1904, IV, 219. Peter’s Letters to His Kins- 
folk, London, 1819, ii, 220. 
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ridiculed for bathos and wildness, and the lines of Kubla Khan 
were said to smell strongly of the anodyne Coleridge con- 
fessed to have taken.“ Blackwood’s Magazine, which in 
1817, in a thoroughly hostile and unjust review of the 
Biographia Literaria, had held the character as well as the 
work of Coleridge up to scorn, because of his “inveterate and 
diseased egotism,’ and had published as late as June 1819 
a burlesque third part of Christabel, suffered a sudden change 
of heart. In October 1819 appeared an excessively flattering 
review, written in such language as to make one suspect the 
motives of the writer. Whatever the motives that prompted 
it, Blackwood’s criticism was general and indiscriminative. 
It was the old criticism of rules rather than that of inter- 
pretation and impression. ‘The critic expatiated on the 
poet’s mixture of the awful and gentle graces of conception, 
his dreamy phantasies, his ‘‘music of words and magic of 
numbers.”’ But nothing was said to indicate that these 
poems were seen to be the bringers of a new order, nor is it 
easy to believe Coleridge’s feelings or his reputation helped 
very much by the bouquets of the Scotch critic.“ 

The tide of criticism began to turn in 1828. The best 
of Coleridge’s poems had been written for three full decades, 
yet the poet had looked in vain for understanding or sympa- 
thetic criticism. In the Biographia Literaria he had asserted 


8 Edinburgh Review, XXVII, 58-67. Brandl refers to Coleridge’s com- 
plaint in the last chapter of the Biographia Literaria, noting that Coleridge 
believed the reviewer to be Jeffrey, and that he complained the more bitterly 
of his treatment, because Jeffrey a few years before, had highly applauded 
the poem (Life, London 1887, 350; Biographia Literaria, i, 36, note). Brandl 
inclined to believe Tom Moore the reviewer, following Dibdin (Reminiscen- 
ces, London 1837, 340). Coleridge himself later, Dykes Campbell, and the 
editors of Hazlitt’s Works (1904), believed Hazlitt wrote the article. The 
whole matter was discussed in Notes and Queries (9th s., X, 388, 429; XI, 
170, 269) by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson. His conclusion that Hazlitt was the 
writer seems inescapable. 

M Blackwood’s, VI, 2-12. Cf. V, 286-288. For a list of parodies and 
imitations of Coleridge’s poems, see Haney, Bibliography of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Phil. 1903, 139-140. 
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that the excellence aimed at in such poems as the Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel was to consist in the interesting of 
the affections by the dramatic truth of such situations, 
supposing them real. He had practically asked the reader 
to approach the poems with a “suspension of disbelief which 
constitutes poetic faith.’”” But his appeal to the public had 
been ignored. Reviewer after reviewer had praised his 
poems for tenderness of fancy and luxuriant imagery—-or 
employed similar glowing generalities—or had, with the 
delectable manners of the day, abused Coleridge and 
mocked his efforts, because they, the critics, could find no 
apparent connection between these and the poetic tradition 
based on the work of Pope and Dryden. Now the tide was 
definitely to turn, but only because two of his disciples, John 
Sterling and Henry Nelson Coleridge, amplified and repeated 
Coleridge’s own interpretations of his poems, in language 
more acceptable to the public. 

Sterling, who had attended the Highgate “Thursdays” 
during the winter of 1827-28, had caught from the lips of the 
“sage” further explications of. the meaning of the much- 
misunderstood poem, Christabel. He had learned from the 
master how to approach a work of art in the new spirit of 
sympathy with the artist. Sterling, like Coleridge, had left 
Cambridge without taking a degree, and with his chief 
undergraduate friend, F. D. Maurice—another of the young 
disciples of Coleridge—was, at the age of twenty-two, doing 
literary work in London. Impelled by his love of the poet 
and by the persistent blindness of critics to the poet’s intui- 
tions, he contributed to the Athenaeum an essay on Christabel 
which marks the beginning of modern criticism of Coleridge.” 


% Memoir by J. C. Hare, in Essays and Tales of John Sterling, London 
1848, I, xiii-xxi. For the essay, see Vol. I, 101-110. A real precursor of 
Sterling was Leigh Hunt, whose mildly favorable review of Christabel, 
Kubla Khan, and the Ancient Mariner, with its attempted interpretation 
of the latter poem, appeared in the Examiner October 21, 1821 (p. 664). 
In the Etonian (No. 4, 1821) N. H. Coleridge had published an interesting 
though youthful appreciation. It is chiefly valuable in contrast with his 
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In the first words of the essay a new critical attitude is 
apparent. ‘Be it remembered’’—Sterling said of the oft- 
derided opening lines—”’ that they are the opening of a tale 
of witchery, and unless read with that good faith and 
singleness of heart with which a child would listen to such a 
story, they are not heard with the predisposition to which 
alone the author addressed himself.’ The verses were ad- 
mirably adapted—so the young critic asserted—for bringing 
before the reader the witching hour, and for creating the 
ghost-ridden feeling which is the proper recipient of the 
mysterious story. Several minor objections were answered 
by Sterling, who showed what the poet really meant, in 
contrast to what his critics had thought he meant. Then 
Sterling pointed out the under-import of the lines, and the 
tokens Coleridge employed to suggest a supernatural and 
evil presence. In the passages which had been most ridi- 
culed, Sterling showed the exquisite fitness of the words to 
convey and communicate emotion, and explained how neces- 
sary they were to Coleridge’s purpose—the creation of an 
atmosphere of pure witchery. 

The first step in appreciation had been taken; others soon 
followed. An article in the Westminster Review in 1830 is 
noteworthy, rather because the author showed a sincere 
desire to advance the fame of a poet he admired than because 
he clearly perceived the poet’s aims. The reviewer felt 
Coleridge’s poetry constituted his best claim on immortal- 
ity— all else he had written would be forgotten. His general 
qualities as poet were exemplified, however, in his desire 
to promote happiness in the world, in the logic of his conclu- 
sions, and in his psychological treatment of character. 
Perhaps only a Benthamite critic would have thought of 
these as indications of poetic genius. Certainly, no one but 
a Radical poet would have given such disproportionate praise 


later essay, which shows how far the nephew had advanced in critical acumen 
during the years intervening—the years of association with the poet. 
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to the revolutionary poems as may here be found. But in 
spite of these eccentricities, and in spite of his undervaluation 
of the prose, the writer of this article deserves credit for his 
earnest if somewhat undiscerning praise of Kubla Khan and 
the Ancient Mariner. He at least saw that a change had 
come in English poetry, and did not try to measure the work 
of the present by the rules of the past."® 

In the Quarterly Review of August 1834 appeared the most 
important single critique of the poetry of Coleridge written 
during his lifetime (it was issued a few days after his death).!” 
Until recently it has been regarded as the work of Lockhart, 
then editor of the London quarterly. But in reality it was 
written by Henry Nelson Coleridge, the nephew-and son-in- 
law of the poet, and the virtual editor of this edition of Col- 
eridge’s poetry. According to modern standards of criti- 
cism, this was the only adequate and just appreciation 
written during Coleridge’s lifetime. Sterling had produced a 
competent treatment of a single poem. Other critics, even 
when expressing approval, had been so general as to be al- 
most meaningless, or had based their commendation of the 
poetry on its likeness to the “firm old English verse” of the 
preceding century, and had applied the “rules,” cataloging 
beauties and blemishes. But the nephew, son-in-law, and 
Boswell of the poet, who for the last fifteen years had been in 


6 Westminster Review, XII, 1-31. 

7 Edition of 1834. Review in Quarterly, LII, 1-38. The first page con- 
tains the statement that Coleridge is still living, but a note at the end of the 
periodical announces his death on July 25. Since alarming symptoms did 
not develop until the 20th, there seems no reason for believing his death 
was anticipated. Murray’s Register is my source of information regarding 
the authorship of the review. The same source shows that three out of four 
notable reviews of Coleridge in the Quarterly before 1837 were written by 
his nephews. John Taylor Coleridge reviewed Remorse in 1814 (XI, 177); 
and in addition to the article discussed in this paper, Henry Nelson Coleridge 
wrote the criticism of Literary Remains (LIX, 1). The fourth, a review of 
Henry Nelson Coleridge’s Table Talk (Quarterly, LIII, 79) was by Lockhart. 
For authorship of critical reviews in the Quarterly up to 1853, see Graham, 
Tory Criticism in the Quarterly Review, Columbia University Press, 1921, 44. 
The list is from Murray’s Register. 
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closest intimacy with him, concerned himself with the 
collected poetry, and, except for one or two excusable 
ineptitudes, summed up about what later critics have 
expressed. He carried further that exposition of the poet’s 
novel methods and the explication of his merits begun by 
Sterling, and—most remarkable, perhaps—made specific 
comments which are still approved and repeated by students 
of Coleridge in our day. 

The nephew’s review was long, comprehensive, and 
evidently written in answer to many of the unjust strictures 
on the life and work of the man. On the first page, for 
example, he seemed to have Blackwood’s review of 1817 in 
mind when he said 

We have never met any one so utterly regardless of the reputation of 

mere author as Mr. Coleridge—one so lavish and indiscriminate in the 
exhibition of his intellectual wealth, before any and every person, no matter 
who—one so reckless who might reap where he had so prodigally sown and 
watered. 
This sounds very much like an answer to the assertion that 
Coleridge conceived himself a far greater man than the 
public was likely to admit. It may be evidence only that 
the nephew could not easily forget the caustic sentences of 
the Scotch critic. This introduction is followed by an 
intimate picture of Coleridge, and a description of his 
conversation—its unexpectedness and universal grasp, its 
uncommonness of thought and image. 

The second half of the essay contains the important 
criticism of the poetry. Other reviewers had found music 
in Coleridge’s verse; the nephew declared him to be a poet 
of verbal harmony second only to Milton. An explanation 
of the poet’s metrical experiments led up to the statement 
that he, from the first, regarded versification of more impor- 
tance than did most of his contemporaries. The Ancient 
Mariner was called one of the finest pieces of imaginative 
literature in all Europe; the Mariner himself, a “growthless, 
decayless being, impassive to time or season.” Christabel, 
the crux of earlier criticism of the poetry, was given rather 
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lengthy treatment. To explain the poet’s aim the nephew 
wrote: 

The thing attempted in this poem was the most difficult of execution in 
the whole field of romance—witchery by daylight; and the success is com- 
plete. Geraldine, so far as she goes, is perfect. She is sus generis. The 
reader feels the same terror and perplexity that Christabel tries in vain to 
express, and the same spell that fascinates her eyes. Who and what is 
Geraldine—whence come, whither going, and what designing? . . . Weare 
not among those who wish to have Christabel finished. It cannot be finished. 
The poet has spun all he could without snapping. The theme is too fine 
and subtle to bear much extension. It is better as it is, imperfect as a story, 
but complete as an exquisite product of the imagination. . . . 


Of the odes, he called France the most finished and complete 
as a whole, but not equal in imagination to the Departing 
Year or Dejection. The last, he felt to be the greatest of the 
three—it was pure poetry throughout. The essentially 
musicai quality of Kubla Khan, the verses of which “seem as 
if played to the ear upon some unseen instrument”’; the sea of 
wonder and mystery that flowed around the poet no less than 
around his Ancient Mariner; Coleridge’s peculiar mastery 
over the preternatural, brilliantly illustrated in the Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel: the subtle passion of the short love 
poems; and finally, the poet’s predominant power, that 
“shaping spirit of imagination,” which in its original expres- 
sion constituted the chief difference between Coleridge and 
his great contemporaries—such detailed criticisms as these, 
Henry Nelson Coleridge gathered together into a coherent 
summary of the poet’s achievement, and one that well ex- 
presses the feeling of our generation concerning Coleridge’s 
work. 

Leslie Stephen, Courthope, Vaughn, Arthur Symons, and 
other critics in our day have been content to repeat the 
sentences of Henry Nelson Coleridge’s review, and to endorse 
the general estimate of Christabel which Sterling gave the 
world in 1828. The critical dicta of these young disciples 
have become the commonplaces of modern literary criticism. 
This is not strange. For it seems that the only critics who, 
before the poet’s death, saw in his work the qualities now 
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well accepted were two who had listened to the unforgettable 
discourse of the “‘sage’”’ himself. They had heard “the most 
impressive talker of his age’ expounding his own theories of 
poetry and criticism. We must conclude, therefore, that the 
reviews of Sterling and Henry Nelson Coleridge offered in- 
terpretations of the works and the genius of Coleridge not 
greatly different from the master’s own opinions of his talents 
and his poetry. Tutored by the greatest of English critics, 
these young disciples learned to illuminate his poetry with 
the light of understanding. Mindful of his precept that genius 
follows rules of its own origination, they—instead of pro- 
nouncing dogmatic judgments or comparing his work with 
that of an age that was past—sought for the inner springs 
of life in what he wrote, and with true romantic ardor en- 
deavored to put readers on the track which Coleridge followed 


in the act of creation. 
WALTER GRAHAM 
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XIV. THE ROSENBACH MILTON DOCUMENTS 


On December 7, 1920 there was sold at the Anderson Gal- 
leries in New York an interesting collection of Milton docu- 
ments hitherto entirely unknown to the poet’s biographers. 
These documents, which contain the record to two financial 
transactions in which Milton was concerned in the years 
1657/58 and 1665, were submitted to me for examination 
by their purchaser, Mr. Rosenbach of Philadelphia, and it is 
through his courtesy that I am enabled to present an analysis 
of their contents. Their history previous to their sale in 
America has not been divulged, but it is to be presumed 
that they have been preserved as a part of the evidence of 
title to certain properties described in them, and there is 
not the slightest question as to their genuineness. The col- 
lection consists of five legal instruments on vellum and one 
on paper as follows:! 

I. Dated January 14, 1657 (N.S. 1658). Milton’s counter- 
part on vellum of a mortgage deed in which Thomas Maundy, 
“citizen and Goldsmith of London” devises to John Milton 
“of the City of Westminster in the County of Middlesex, 
Esquire”’ for a term of five hundred years certain messuages 
in Kensington on consideration of the payment to Maundy 
by Milton of £500. Maundy is to retain possession of the 
property and pay £15 on July 16, 1658 and £515 on Jan. 16, 
1658/9 at the house of George Peryer, Scrivener. The 
document is signed by John Milton and witnessed by Jeremie 
Picard and Elizabeth Woodcock. The seal is gone. There 
is an endorsement “‘Mr. Milton’s Counterpart.” 

II. Maundy’s counterpart of the same, with Maundy’s 
signature and seal. The witnesses are George Peryer, Scr., 
and Ric. Marshall, John Gopp, and Josiah Piker, his Ser’ts. 


1] have adopted a different and more logical numbering than that given 
in the Anderson announcement.—Sale No. 1539 (Dec. 6, 7, 1920). 
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The endorsement (not in Milton’s hand) reads: ‘‘Mr. Maun- 
dy’s lease to me with Proviso to pay £530, viz. £15 thereof 
on the 16th of July, 1658 and £515 on the 16th of January, 
1658.” 

III. Maundy’s receipt on paper for £500, ‘“‘being the con- 
sideration money mentioned to be paid unto me by the said 
John Milton in and by one paire of Indentures bearing the 
date above written.’’ Signed by Thomas Maundy and wit- 
nessed by Peryer, Marshall, Goff, and Piker. 

IV. Dated January 14, 1657 (N.S. 1658). A defeasance 
signed by Maundy and Milton. ‘Whereas the said Thomas 
Maundy by his Recognizance in the nature of a Statute 
Staple bearing date with these presents taken and acknowl- 
edged before the Right honorable John Glynn Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Upper Bench at Westminster is and 
standeth bound unto the said John Milton in the Some of One 
Thousand pounds. . . . Now this Indenture witnesseth that 
the said John Milton is nevertheless contented and well 
pleased that if the said Thomas Maundy—shall well and truly 


pay .. . in the now dwelling house of George Peryer Scitu- 
ate in Lothbury London the Some of Five Hundred and thirty 
pounds . . . that the said Recognizance or Statute Staple 


shall be void and of none effect.’”” Witnessed by Ric. Mar- 
shall and John Gopp, Ser’ts to Geo. Peryer, Scr. 

V. Dated June 7, 1665. A tripartite indenture on vellum 
whereby “John Milton of the parish of St. Giles without 
Cripplegate in the county of Middlesex’ with the consent of 
Thomas Maundy assigns the mortgage of 1657/8 to Jeremy 
Hamey of London in trust for Baldwin Hamey of London, 
Doctor of Phisicke, in consideration of the payment of £500. 
Signed by Thomas Maundy and John Milton with Milton’s 
spread eagle seal still attached. Maundy’s signature is 
witnessed by John Hare Scr., Ri. Hare, Scr., Hugh Ford and 
Charles Lyon, Milton’s by Geo. Peryer, John Hare Scr. 
and Richard Gower. 

VI. Dated June 7, 1665. Assignment on vellum of the 
mortgage bond of 1657/8 by Milton with Maundy’s consent 
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to Jeremy Hamey in trust for Baldwin Hamey, with Milton’s 
and Maundy’s signatures witnessed as in V.? 

These documents, then, are the legal record of an invest- 
ment of £500 at 6% made by Milton in the year 1657/58 
and sold without loss in the year 1665. Their most obvious 
importance is that they enable us to correct the estimates 
of Milton’s financial status given by Masson for various 
periods in the poet’s life, since these estimates were made 
in ignorance of the Maundy mortgage. Before 1660, accord- 
ing to Masson. Milton was possessed of about £4000 
variously invested ard enjoyed an income from rentals of 
£150 and from his s¢cretaryship of £200 a year. To this 
must now be added the returns from Maundy of £30 a year. 
The termination of Milton’s official life and the loss in 1660 
of an investment in the Excise (£2000 according to Phillips), 
together with “‘another great sum”’ at the same time, seriously 
impaired his fortune, and his estate at the time of his death 
amounted to only £900‘ and household goods. The sale of 
the Maundy mortgage in 1665 substantiates Masson’s infer- 
ence that Milton was obliged to make inroads on his capital 
during those years. 

Of a more curious and striking nature are the biographical 
suggestions deducible from the signatures of the several 
parties and witnesses of the transactions. The accompany- 
ing plate presents a photographic reproduction, slightly re- 
duced, of these signatures together with some illustrative 
material, arranged in the following order: 


2A series of later deeds belonging to the same collection shows the 
acquisition of other properties in Little Chelsea (Kensington) by the Hamey 
family and the subsequent transfer of these properties (including the Maundy 
and Milton mortgages along with mortgages on other properties of Maundy) 
to Henry Middleton of Little Chelsea and, in the year 1700 to John Har- 
wood. In these documents the terms of the Milton-Maundy agreements 
are recited at length. 

3 Life of Milton, VI, 444-5. 

‘ This sum is definitely fixed by the records. See Masson VI, p. 735 ff. 
The £1500 mentioned by Phillips Masson takes to represent what remained 
of the £4000 of invested funds after the Restoration. 
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1. Amanuensis signature appended to 1657 agreement with Maundy 
(document no. 1). 

2. Witness signature on reverse of same document. 

3. Amanuensis signature appended to a conveyance of 1660, reproduced 
from Sotheby, Ramblings in Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton. 

4. Specimen of handwriting from second part of MS. of De Doctrina 
Christiana, reproduced from Sotheby. 

5. Amanuensis signature appended to 1665 agreement with Hamey 
(document no. 5). 

6. Amanuensis signature appended to articles of agreement for sale of 
Paradise Lost, 1667, reproduced from Sotheby. 

7. Witness signature appended to 1657 agreement with Maundy (docu- 
ment no. 1). 

8. Witness signature appended to will of Katharine Baldwin, 1662. 


The three signatures of Milton are, as might be expected 
since they belong to the period of the poet’s blindness, all in 
the hands of amanuenses. The two appended to the docu- 
ments of 1665 (I have reproduced oneofthem. See plate, no. 
5) are evidently the work of the same scribe. They bear a 
considerable resemblance, as may be seen from the fac- 
simile, to the Milton signature on the articles of agree- 


ment for Paradise Lost dated April 27, 1667 (plate, no. 
6), though the hand is not sufficiently distinctive for me to 
feel that the identification is certain. The signature of the 
deed of 1657/8, on the other hand, is one which cannot 
possibly be mistaken by students of Milton’s autograph 
(plate, no. 1). It is the hand of the scribe who signed the 
conveyance of a bond of £400 to Cyriack Skinner, May 7, 
1660 (plate, no. 3), who made the last entries in the Milton 
family Bible in 1658 (see Milton Facsimiies published by the 
British Museum), who transcribed the sonnet, ‘““Methought 
I saw my late espoused saint,” in the Cambridge MS (see 
Wright’s Facsimile of the MS of Milton’s Minor Poems, p. 
47), who made the entries on pp. 188 and 195 of the Com- 
monplace Book (see Horwood’s Facsimile), and who wrote 
the original draft of the De Doctrina Christiana now in the 
Records Office (see Sotheby, Ramblings, plates xx-xxii and 
the specimen reproduced in my facsimile, plate, no. 4). 
The discovery of this additional items adds strength to my 
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conjecture that this individual worked consistently for 
Milton as his chief or sole literary assistant from about 1657 
to about 1661.5 Furthermore, it gives us quite unexpectedly 
his name, for the signature of Jeremie Picard on the reverse 
of the deed of 1657 is beyond question in the same hand- 
writing as the Milton signature and the other amanuensis 
items enumerated above. (See plate, no. 2.) After signing 
Milton’s name as an amanuensis Picard was evidently called 
upon to serve as witness to the transaction in his own person. 
This procedure is, I am informed, entirely legal, for in sign- 
ing for Milton the scribe would be in the réle of a mere 
instrument, like the pen. Of this Jeremie Picard I can un- 
fortunately give no information. The surname is a fairly 
common one in England at this period, but the individual 
in question has thus far eluded inquiry. 

Among the witnesses whose signatures appear in connec- 
tion with the deed of 1657/8 is Elizabeth Woodcock. Mr. 
J. S. Smart, in his recent valuable edition of Milton’s sonnets, 
has at last succeeded in identifying the Woodcocks with the 
Hackney family of that name. Katharine, Milton’s second 
wife, was the daughter of Elizabeth, wife of William Wood- 
cock. In 1657 this Elizabeth was a widow and still resident 
of Hackney parish. Katharine’s younger sister was also 
named Elizabeth, but the signature on the deed is that of the 
mother, as may be determined from the will (preserved in 
Somerset House) of Katharine Baldwin, dated June 11, 1662, 
which contains the autographs of both women, the daughter 
signing herself E. Lynde. Through the kind offices of Mr. 
Smart I have been able to examine these signatures for 
purposes of comparison. The signature of Elizabeth Wood- 


5 The evidence is given in my article “The Date of Milton’s De Doctrina 
Christiana’ (Studies in Philology, July, 1920, pp. 309 ff.), where the 
characteristics of the handwriting of the scribe in question are discussed. 
The specimen here reproduced does not do justice to the variations of which 
his virtuosity is capable. The reader who wishes to put the matter to a 
test should examine carefully the specimens of the De doctrina MS. in 
Sotheby. 
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cock, the mother, on the Baldwin will (Plate, no. 8) tallies 
exactly, as will be seen, with that on the Milton deed. 
(Plate, no. 7). This identification is doubly valuable in that 
it completes Smart’s evidence connecting Milton’s second 
wife with the Hackney Woodcocks and confirms the genuine- 
ness of the Rosenbach documents. The fact that Elizabeth 
Woodcock acted as witness for Milton in the transactions 
with Maundy is interesting also in another respect. It 
will be remembered that Milton’s second marriage took 
place on October 27, 1656, and that Katharine his wife died 
on February 3, 1657/58, a little over three months after the 
birth of her daughter. The Maundy lease is dated January 
14, 1657/58. It is a reasonable inference that the elder 
Elizabeth Woodcock was a member of Milton’s household 
during her daughter’s last illness. 

The remaining signatures bring certain other names for 
the first time into connection with Milton. George Peryer, 
who figures in the transactions of 1657/8 and 1665 was 
apparently Milton’s attorney for that period. Baldwin 
Hamey, to whom the mortgage was transferred in 1665, is 
likely to have been more than a business acquaintance. 
Born in 1600 and educated at Leyden and Oxford, Hamey 
had become one of the most celebrated physicians of his day. 
Though he remained in London during the Commonwealth 
period in attendance on many of the parliament men, he 
was not a Puritan, and it was said that he used to carry an 
Aldine Virgil and a duodecimo Aristophanes to church in 
order to beguile the tedium of the sermon.’ In 1665, the 
year of his transaction with Milton, he retired to Little 


* The entry in Milton’s family Bible reads as follows: ‘““Katherin my 
daughter, by Katherin my second wife, was borne the 29th of October, 
between 5 and 6 in the morning and dyed the 27th of March following, 6 
weeks after hir mother, who dyed the 3rd of February, 1657.” The burial 
records of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, give the dates of mother and child 
as Feb. 10 and Mar. 20. Phillips says and Milton in the Sonnet on his 
Deceased Wife implies that Katharine Milton died in childbirth. 

1’ For the particulars of Hamey’s career see the article in the Dict. of 
Nat. Biography. 
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Chelsea, a fact which explains his interest in securing 
a claim on the Maundy property. Besides several medica] 
works he was the author of a set of notes on Aristophanes. 
He was also known for his liberal benefactions to St. Paul’s 
cathedral and other churches and to the College of Physi- 
cians. He died in 1676. 
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XV. MILTON’S TEXTBOOK OF ASTRONOMY 


In his tractate Of Education Milton gives astronomy as 
one of the subjects that the properly educated boy should 
study. He would first have his pupils “learn in any 
modern author the use of the globes,”’ and then having mas- 
tered the elements of the subject, proceed to the reading 
not only of poems abounding in astronomy, but also of those 
wholly astronomical, such as the Astronomicon of Manilius 
and the Phaenomena of Aratus. 

Milton’s nephew, Edward Philips, names the textbook 
from which he and Milton’s other pupils learned the elements 
of astronomy. It was the De Sphaera of Joannes de Sacro- 
bosco, or John Holywood. In his choice of this work, as in 
that of the geography by Pierre Davity,' Milton shows his 
willingness to use in teaching the common manuals of his 
time. Indeed the De Sphaera was one of the most popular 
textbooks ever printed. First issued in 1472, it went through 
at least seventy Latin editions, the last appearing in 1647.? 
It is a brief work, occupying only from fifty to seventy pages 
of the pocket volumes in which it was frequently issued. 
The texts of the various editions are substantially identical, 
and the illustrations, though not identical, are similar. 

The editors of late editions brought the work up to date 
not by altering the text, but by printing notes, comments, 
and other treatises in the same volume. The edition used by 
Milton is unknown. However, that issued at Paris in 1608, 
the year of his birth, is representative. The one printed at 


1 See Gilbert, “Pierre Davity: His Geography and Its Use by Milton,” 
The Geographical Review, VII. 322 ff. 

* La Grande Encyclopédie. Biographie Universelle gives the date of the 
last edition as 1699. There were also a large number of editions in other 
languages than Latin. During the two centuries and a half between its 
composition and 1472 it was widely circulated in manuscript. 
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i é Venice in 1620, which according to its title-page is from the 

F last Parisian edition, has the same contents, except for three 
omissions. 

The edition of 1608 contains first a preface’ by Jacobus 
Martinus dated 1607. Next is a brief life of Sacrobosco by 
Elias Vinetus, dated 1550. This is followed by another pref- 
ace,‘ dated 1540, which speaks as follows of the popularity 
of the work: 


SHUR ES: 


fori 


inte ee he 


Cum autem hic libellus tot seculis, in omnibus scholis in tanta varietate 
Bite iudicorum genios habuerit propitios, necesse est eum rebus optimis refertum 
if esse. Videmus enim paucissima scripta vetustatem ferre, praesertim in 
scholis, ubi morosissime iudicari solet. At hic libellus multis iam saeculis 
maxima cum approbatione doctorum omnium legitur. 


ay 
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This preface is followed by Annotationes Iacobi Martini 
Pedemontani in Tractatum Sphaerae Ioannis de Sacrobosco.§ 
These annotations are of a somewhat general and popular 
a 3 character, designed to make Sacrobosco’s work more intelli- 
> gible, or to bring it up to date. For example, he explains 
that recent astronomers have observed four motions in the 
eighth sphere—that of the fixed stars—and hence have 
77 concluded that there are three heavens above it, instead of 
the two formerly postulated. With the preceding matter, 
: t these annotations occupy thirty-seven pages. Then begins, 
with separate pagination, De Sphaera itself. It occupies 
Pe sixty-four pages, and is illustrated by nearly fifty figures. 
Marginal numbers, fifty-three in all, refer to notes immed- 
iately following, headed Eliae Vineti Santonis Scholia in 
Sphaeram Ioannis de Sacrobosco. 
eT. These scholia are of a learned character, bristling with the 
names of classical authors, and yet making some attempt to 
7 bring Sacrobosco up to date, as, for example, by telling of 
Ei the third motion of the eighth sphere—the “trepidation 








* Omitted from the ed. of 1620. 

* Likewise omitted from the ed. of 1620. 

5 Omitted from the edition of 1620. This and the preface by Martinus 
H are of later date than anything in the edition of 1620. 
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talked”’ of Milton*—which was unknown to Sacrobosco. 
For an explanation of this, Vinetus refers his reader to the 
work of Georgius Purbachius entitled Novae Theoricae 
Planetarum. In knowing of but three motions, instead of 
four, Vinetus (1507-1587) is not abreast of Martinus. 
Purbach’s work,’ with the date 1545, appears in the 
volume containing the edition of Sacrobosco (called on the 
title-page Sacrobusto) printed at Venice in 1548. This 
edition of the Novae Theoricae is edited by Petrus Apianus. 
As the name indicates, Purbach attempted to give the latest 
astronomical teaching. His method is that of elaborating 
the Ptolemaic system by a complex system of orbs and 
epicycles designed to account for the apparent movements 
of the heavenly bodies with respect to the earth. He is 
perhaps the very man Milton had in mind when he wrote 
that the astronomers 
gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and Epicycle, orb in orb.® 


Purbach’s method is exemplified by the following from his 
description of Mercury: 


Mercurius habet orbes quinque et epiciclum: quorum extremi duo sunt 
eccentrici secundum quid. Superficies namque convexa supremi et concava 
infimi mundo concentricae sunt, concava autem supremi et convexa infimi 
eccentricae mundo: sibi ipsis tamen concentrice: et centrum earum tantum 
a centro equantis quantum centrum equantis a centro mundi distat. Et 
ipsum est centrum parvi circuli quem centrum deferentis, ut videbitur 
describit. Vocantur autem deferentes equantis et moventur ad motum 
octave sphaere super axe Zodiaci. Inter hos extremos sunt alii duo similiter 
difformis spissitudinis intra se quintum orbem scilicet epiciclum deferen- 
tem locantes: superficies namque convexa superioris et concava inferioris 
idem cum parvo circulo centrum habent: sed concava superioris et con- 
vexa inferioris una cum utriusque superficiebus quinti orbis aliud cen- 
trum habent mobile quod centrum deferentis dicitur, hi duo orbes autem 


* P. L, III. 483. 

7 Purbach died in 1461. His book was first printed by his pupil Regio- 
montanus (Chalmer’s General Biographical Dict.) about 1473. Later edi- 
tions were numerous. 

*P. L. VIII. 82-4, 
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eccentrici deferentes vocantur, et moventur regulariter super centro parvi 
circuli contra successionem signorum tali velocitate ut praecise in tempore 
quo linea medii motus Solis unam facit revolutionem: et orbes isti in partem 
oppositam similiter unam perficiant. Et fit motus iste super axe quandoque 
aequedistante axi Zodiaci et per centrum parvi circuli transeunte. Motum 
autem horum orbium sequatur: ut centrum orbis deferentis epiciclum cir- 
cumferentiam quandam parvi circuli similiter in tanto tempore regulariter 
describat. Huius vero semidiameter est tanta quanta est distantia qua 
centrum aequantis a centro mundi distat. Unde haec circumferentia per 
centrum aequantis ibit. Sed orbis quintus epiciclum deferens intra duos 
secundos locutus movetur in longitudinem secundum successionem signorum 
centrum epicicli deferendo regulariter super centro aequantis quod quidem 
in medio est inter centrum mundi et centrum parvi circuli. Hanc tamen 
habet velocitatem, ut centrum epicicli in eo tempore semel revolvatur in 
quo linea medii motus Solis unam complet revolutionem.® 


This explanation continues for some pages, and is illustrated 
with figures showing the complex arrangement of orbs and 
epicycles. The theories of Purbach represented the most 
recent advances in astronomy when he wrote, and seem to 
have continued in favor for a long period. Their date, how- 
ever, made any Copernican influence impossible. 

It therefore seems strange that Vinetus!® mentions in the 
same sentence with the Novae Theoricae the epoch-making 
De Revolutionibus of Copernicus. But notwithstanding this 
reference to Copernicus, the tone of the notes of Vinetus is 
wholly Ptolemaic. Indeed, one is inclined to think that 
Vinetus had no personal acquaintance with the first great 
work on the new astronomy. 

In the Sacrobosco of 1608 the notes of Vinetus conclude on 
page 84, and are followed by Petri Nonii Salaciensis Annota- 
tio in Extrema Verba Capitis de Climatibus, Elia Vineto In- 
terprete. Pages 95 and 96 are occupied with Expositio XXII 
ex Libro Tertio Epitomae Ioannis de Regio Monte in Alma- 
gestum Ptolemaei. Dies Naturales Duplici Causa Inaequales 
Esse. This is followed by a section headed Ex Alfrag." 
de Ortu et Occasu Planetarum, et de Occultationibus Eorum sub 


* Pp. 19-20. 
10 P, 68. 
4 Alfraganius, the Arabic astronomer. 
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Radiis Solis. Differ. 24. On page 100 begins De Ortu 
Poetico, Hoc Est, Exempla Ortus et Occasus Stellarum Fixarum, 
ex Variis Auctoribus Collecta, et ad Studiosorum Utilitatem 
Diligenter Explicata, Incerto Auctore. Fifty-five pages,” 
beginning on one hundred and twenty-five, are occupied by 
the Compendium in Sphaeram, per Pierium Valerianum 
Bellunensem™—a work much like that of Sacrobosco himself. 

The remaining seven pages of the volume are taken up 
with a section headed De Eclipsibus ex Proclo. This is 
apparently from the work on the Sphere, not now attributed 
to Proclus, composed in the fifth century. It explains the 
significance of various eclipses; for example an eclipse of the 
sun in the first “denarius” of Leo foretells “summi alicuius 
principis mortem, et rei frumentariae penuriam.’”’ In any 
of the first ten divisions of Aries ‘‘crebros armorum et 
exercitum motus portendit, continuasque expeditiones, et 
insultus bellorum cum tumultu plurimo: Seditiones, con- 
troversias, et intemperiem aries ad siccitatem potissimum 
vergentis.’’ 

Such probably was the character of the volume perused by 
Milton’s pupils—wholly Ptolemaic in character. Hence if 
Milton taught anything beyond the Ptolemaic system, he 
probably imparted it directly, without the use of a textbook. 

As a manual, Sacrobosco’s work is elementary, and con- 
tains only what was generally accepted. Hence it is so little 
distinctive that one cannot find in it or its annotations un- 
questionable sources for passages in Milton’s poetry. Yet 
since the poet was certainly familiar with it, it serves excel- 
lently to illustrate parts of Paradise Lost in addition to those 
already mentioned. 

In Paradise Lost,“ the accepted number of spheres is ten, 


12 By a printer’s error pp. 177-8 are omitted. 
8 1477-1558 (?). 
“P. 182. Cf. P. L. I. 598, where we read that the eclipse 
with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 
4 P.L. III, 481-3. 
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as we find it given in the scholia of Elias Vinetus, not nine, 
the number given by Sacrobosco himself, or eleven, the 
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number given by Martinus. It can hardly be supposed that 

BS Milton was ignorant of this refinement of the Ptolemaics, 
ah even though he did consider ten spheres enough for poetry. 

rtd The outermost sphere is commonly known as the primum 

a mobile. In Paradise Lost* Milt6n refers to it as the “first 
*K M; moved.” This is a translation of the less usual ‘“‘primus 

at motus,” given by Sacrobosco" as the equivalent of primum 
bbe mobile; hence Milton’s word “first” is apparently an adjective. 

a This sphere is part of what Sacrobosco,!* following a com- : 
an mon practice,’® calls the “machina mundi.” Milton uses | 
a i the same words in one of his early Latin scientific poems.” ; 
Ae The conception dominates the following passage in Paradise : 
A? Lost :* E 
3 ; ; Whether heaven move or earth, ; 
i Imports not, if thou reckon right, the rest ; 
a From man or angel the great architect 
at i Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 

as His secrets to be scanned by them who ought 

e¥ : Rather admire; or if they list to try 

% Conjecture, he his fabric of the heavens 

eed Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 

mS His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 

a Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 

a ts And calculate the stars, how they will wield 

¥e The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 

i To save appearances. t 
+ The “fabric” of the “great architect,” and the “mighty & 
3 . frame”’ are equivalent to the ‘machina mundi.” This pass- 
‘i F age is perhaps comic in intention; yet the comedy is partly 

rah 

st PL, TIT. 483, 

, 17 Page 2. 

eS 18 Page 4 ef al. 

t Fi 19 Tt is used by Galileo, See “Milton and Galileo,’ Studies in Philology 
Bs f. (Univ. of N. C.), April, 1922, p. 167. 

HE 20 Naturam non pati senium, last line. 


ie " P.L. VIII. 70-82. Following lines are quoted on p. 299, supra. Cf. 
P.L. VIII. 15 (quoted on p. 306, infra). 
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directed against the Ptolemaic, as opposed to the Coperni- 
can, astronomers, and partly aims to influence men against 
taking too seriously scientific hypotheses, which, though 
necessary, were liable to unbuilding. The words “save 
appearances” probably have nothing comic in them, for the 
expression is that commonly applied to their explanations 
by seventeenth century astronomers. Milton fell easily into 
the scientific language with which his studies had made him 
familiar. For example, in one of his prose works we read of 
“hypotheses to save the phenomena of our Savior’s answer 
to the Pharisees.” 

In his annotations to Sacrobosco, Jacobus Martinus writes 
as follows of hypotheses and phenomena: 


Enumeravit caelorum ordines et motus. Hae sunt Astronomorum hypoteses 
quae falsae esse possunt, ut ea quae de concentricis et excentricis in theoria 
planetarum proposita sunt: sed cum tres sint quasi aetates Astronomiae, 
phaenomena, hypoteses, et demonstrationes, hoc unum perspectum esse 
debet, firmam semper esse Astronomiam si modo habuerit vera phaenomena 
et legitimas demonstrationes, liberum est unicuique hypoteses fingere quae 
naturae non repugnent.” 

In theoria planetarum de qua obiter hoc capite agitur, ante omnia per- 
specta debent esse phaenomena, deinde cognoscendae hypotheses, tandem 
diligenter animadvertendum utrum possint satisfacere phaenomenis, et ad 
Geometricas demonstrationes et calculum astronomicum sunt revocandae. 
Quaedam phaenomena proponuntur ab Authore quae sunt statio, directio, 
retrogradatio, eclipses: addere potes velocem aut tardum planetae motum, 
magnitudinem tum planetae tum eclipses: quae non modo in genere, sed 
in parte cognoscenda sunt. Demum libentius audies astronomos dividentes 
corpora coelestia in orbes concentricos, et excentricos, non miraberis cur 
plures habeat orbes mercurii coelum, quam coelum Solis aut lunae.™ 


One of these hypotheses was that of the three spheres above 
the eighth, of which Martinus says: ‘‘Astronomi . . . fin- 
gunt tantum eos coelos.’’ 

The pre-Galilean astronomers were mistaken in many of 
their hypotheses, though acute in their observations of the 

* The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 1.2. 

™P. 28. 


™ Pp. 35-6. 
* P. 26. 
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“machina mundi.”’ Venus was known by the ancients to be 
both morning and evening star, though designated by two 
names; Lucifer as morning star, and Hesperus as evening 
star. Milton uses these names, though without stating that 
the two are one.* This is explained in a selection from 
Alfraganius printed with De Sphaera: 


In hoc loco demonstremus ortum planetarum, & occasum eorum, & 
occultationem eorum sub radiis Solis. Dicamusque quod Saturnus, Iupiter ’ 
& Mars sunt cursu tardiores Sole. Cumque fuerit unus eorum ante Solem, 
approprinquat ei Sol, & videtur eius apparitio in occidente in vespere: 
nominaturque occidentalis, donec occultetur sub radiis Solis. Cumque 
transierit eum Sol per cursum suum, & exierit de sub radiis, apparebit in : 
oriente mane, & nominatur orientalis: eritque unicuique eorum occasus in ; 
vespere, & ortus in mane. 
pe Venus autem & Mercurius, eo quod sunt cursu velociores Sole, cumque 
He fi fuerit unus eorum coniunctus Soli, fueritque cursu directus, vincit eum, & 
transiens egredietur de sub radiis, eritque ortus eius in occasu vespere, donec 
veniat ad maximam suam longitudinem a Sole in circulo brevi. Post hoc 
minitur cursus eius, & revertitur ad radios eius: eritque occultatio eius 
in vespere occidente. Cumque separatus fuerit a Sole, & exierit de sub 
ie radiis, orietur in oriente mane, donec perveniat ad longitudinem suam 
# i maiorem a Sole. Post hoc fit cursus velocior, & attingit Solem, eritque eius 
occasus in oriente mane. Luna vero est velocior Sole cursu, & non est ei 
retrogradatio: ideo attingit Solem, & occidit in oriente mane transitque 
eum: & oritur in occidente vespere.”” 








es 
ia 


The cause of eclipses is also explained in our volume. 
Elias Vinetus gives the course of the moon during an eclipse, 
Bs and continues: 


Atque his est Lunae, quem aiunt, labor: putabant enim homines huius : 
veritatis ignari, quotiens id accidebat, laborare Lunam ex incantationibus ; 
maleficiorum hominum, et ea de causa cimbalorum tinnitu, et clamoribus 
occurrendum instituerant: ne scilicet Luna excantantium voces audire 
posset, atque ita minus obsequi cogeretur. Sed haec rudioris aetatis 
deliria fuerunt.™ 
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* PL. IV. 605; V. 166; VII. 104, 366; VIII. 519; LX. 49; XI. 588. 
17 Pp. 97-8. 
*P. 175. 
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To dance 
With Lapland witches, while the laboring moon 
Eclipses at their charms.** 


Sacrobosco*® is aware that the moon has no light except 
from the sun. Milton refers to this when he writes: 


The neighboring moon, . . . 
With borrowed light her countenance triform 
Hence fills and empties to enlighten the earth.” 


Some of the opponents of Galileo, however, held that the 
moon had some light of her own, because the dark part of 
her surface could be distinctly seen when the moon was not 


full.® 
Sacrobosco and his companions always think of the 
heavenly bodies in relation to the earth at their centre: 


Quod autem terra sit in medio firmamenti sita, sic patet. Existentibus in 
superficie terrae, stellae apparent eiusdem quantitatis, sive sint in medio 
coeli, sive iuxta ortum, sive iuxta occasum: et hoc ideo, quia aequaliter 
terra distat ab eis. Sic enim terra magis accederet ad firmamentum in una 
parte quam in alia, sequeretur, quod aliquis existens in illa parte superficiei 
terrae, quae magis accederet ad firmamentum, non videret coeli medietatem. 
Sed hoc est contra Ptolemaeum, et omnes philosophos, dicentes, quod ubi- 
cunque existat homo, sex signa ei oriuntur, et sex occidunt, et medietas 
coeli semper apparet ei, medietas vero occultatur. 

Illud item est signum, quod terra sit tanquam centrum et punctus 
respectu firmamenti: quia si terra esset alicuius quantitatis respectu 
firmamenti, non contingeret medietatem coeli videri.* 


This idea that the earth is exceedingly small with respect to 
the heavens is sometimes considered peculiar to the new 
astronomy. Milton’s Adam expresses it thus: 


When I behold this goodly frame, this world 
Of heaven and earth consisting, and compute 
Their magnitudes, this earth a spot, a grain, 


2° P. L. IT. 664-6. 

® P. 68. 

" P. L. III. 726-31. Cf. VII. 377. 
® Milton and Galileo, op. cit., p. 161, 
™ Pp. 13-14, 
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An atom, to the firmament compared . . . 
reasoning I oft admire, 

How Nature wise and frugal could commit 

Such disproportions.* 


It was well known in antiquity that between the tropic 
of Cancer and the equator the shadow fell in summer to the 
south and in winter to the north. This is discussed by 
Sacrobosco,® and the climate (“‘clima”’) of Meroe is said to 
occupy this region. The idea appears in Paradise Regained: 


Where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic Isle.™ 


In Paradise Lost Milton gives as one of the effects of the 
Fall a change in the climate of the earth, brought about by 
a change either in the inclination of its axis—the Coperni- 
can alternative—or by a change in the course of the sun— 
the Ptolemaic alternative: 


Some say he bid his angels turn askanse 

The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun’s axle; they with labor pushed 
Oblique the centric globe: some say the sun 
Was bid turn reines from th’equinoctial road 
Like distant breadth to Taurus with the seven 
Atlantic sisters, and the Spartan twins 

Up to the tropic Crab; thence down amain 
By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn, to bring in change 

Of seasons to each clime; else had the spring 
Perpetual smiled on earth with vernant flowers, 
Equal in days and nights, except to those 
Beyond the Polar Circles; to them day 

Had unbenighted shown, while the low sun 
To recompense his distance, in their sight 
Had rounded still th’horizon, and not known 
Or east or west, which had forbid the snow 
From cold Estotiland, and south as far 
Beneath Magellan.*’ 


“ P. L. VIII. 15-27. Cf. Dante, Paradiso XXII. 135. 
®P. 46. 

* P. R. IV. 70-1. 

” P. L. X. 668-87. 
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The explanation of Valerianus is as follows: 


Eadem ratio, idemque Solis cursus, adventusque aut recessus in 
causa est, cur anni tempora nunc aestuosa, nunc rigentia, nunc tem- 
perata fiant. Nam cum Solis mora supra horizontem calorem inspiret, nox 
vero refrigeret, evenit ut hyemali tempore nox multum invehat humorem, 
ac perinde totum coeli tractum refrigeret, concrescatque aér ipse ob frigus: 
cuius munus est liquentia condensare, adeo ut Sol exiguo eo temporis spatio, 
quo se nobis ostentat, mox ad inferiora caeli sub horizontem, statim raptus 
nullam habeat facultatem, neque crassitiem aéris perrumpendi, neque 
calorem suum morae saltem, qua lucet, beneficio sensim immitendi, atque 
ita omnia rigore & glacie obstupescunt. Crescente vero sensim die Solem 
ipsum validiorem fieri sentimus, & nunc haec, nunc illa nubila depelli, donec 
aequi data campi copia certamen aequet, & pari cum nocte vi colluctetur, 
quod sit ubi ad aequinoctium vernum perventum est. Inde victor evadens 
eo acrius ipse noctem, ac perinde frigus omne premere & insectari perseverat, 
quo iniquius ab ea fuerat habitus: factusque quodammodo coeli dominus 
noctis finibus in arctum redactis, calorem ipse suum per universam hanc 
plagam ad gravem usque dominationem extendit. Et quoniam rerum est 
omnium vicissitudo, cum primum late lasciviens Cancrum in invidiam 
Lunae, quae nocti patrocinatur, male multavit, inviolabili fatorum lege 
solum iussus vertere, ad Leonem, quicum arctissima illi intercedit amicitia, 
sese recipiens, amittendae sibi possessionis conscius, quanto potest conatu, 
vires suas omnes effundit & caniculares illos aestus toto aére iaculatur. 
Receptus demum a Virgine Astrae a commendatur, quae conata inter eos 
componere, paremque utrique potestatem fieri, nihil quidquam proficit: 
siquidem nox Scorpionibus, & Sagittatiis armata Solem aggreditur, longoque 
exagitatum certamine demum fugat, rerum summa ad tempus ipsi frigori 
commendata.** 


Milton was familiar with other astronomical works, such 
as those of Geminus and Galileo, and did not need to depend 
on De Sphaera, though he found it a suitable textbook. But 
quite apart from the knowledge of the book Milton gained 
from reading it ‘by proxy,’ as Philips says, it represents the 
astronomical knowledge current among educated men in 
Milton’s time, and necessary for any one who would be 
part of the “‘fit audience” for the astronomical portions of his 


poetry. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT 


*P. 168. 
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XVI. MIRACLES OF OUR LADY IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH VERSE 


In the following pages are presented hitherto unprinted 
texts of the Miracles of Our Lady in Middle English Verse, 
together with some discussion of the groups in which they 
appear, with particular regard to their relationship to the 
principal Latin collections of Miracles of the B. V. In con- 
sidering the antecedents and the existing relationships of the 
Middle English versions, one must take as a starting point 
the results achieved by Mussafia! and Ward? in their monu- 
mental studies of the Legends of the Virgin, which deal 
especially with the Latin collections, from which presumably 
the English texts derive, either directly or indirectly. Though 
the researches of these scholars have been constantly drawn 
upon in discussing the materials here assembled, it has not 
seemed necessary in every case to trouble the reader by citing 
page references to their works, since the material contained 
in them is so systematically arranged that it is easily acces- 
sible. In citing MSS. containing English texts of the Miracles, 
I have availed myself of the MS descriptions contained in 
Carleton Brown’s Register of Middle English Religious and 
Didactic Verse. 


I. THE SOUTH ENGLISH LEGENDARY GROUP 


The earliest group of miracles of our Lady in English 
verse is the one which appears in that great compilation of 
Saints’ Lives, the South English Legendary, of which the 


1 Sitzungsb. Kaiserl. Akad. der Wiss., Wien (Phil.-Hist. Classe) Band 
CXII. 917, CXV. 5, CXIX, Abhandl. 9, CXXII, Abhandl. 8. 

* Catalogue of Romances, Dept. of MSS. in the Brit. Mus., Vols. I and II 
H. L. D. Ward; Vol. ITI, J. A. Herbert. 

* Printed for the Bibliographical Society, Oxford, Part I, 1916, Part IT, 
1920. 
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two earliest MSS. are Laud 108 and Harley 2277.4 In the 
former only a single Miracle of Our Lady is included—the 
story of Theophilus—but the Harley MS inserts between 
the Lives of St. Barnabas and St. Alban the following series 
of legends of the Virgin: (1) Theophilus, (2) Jew Boy, (3) 
Devil in Service, (4) B. V. Comes to the Devil instead of His 
Victim, (5) Saved by Learning Two Words, (6) Oxford Scholar 
Led to Heaven, (7) Toledo. The same group of legends re- 
appears in later MSS. of the South English Legendary as 
follows: Laud Misc. 463, Trinity Coll. Oxf. 57, Camb. Univ. 
Add. 3039, Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 143, Pepys 2344, and 
Cotton Cleop. B ix, Cotton Jul. D ix (‘Oxford Scholar” 
omitted), Egerton 2891 (through the loss of a leaf “Saved 
by Learning Two Words” is missing), B. M. Addit. 10301 
(“Jew Boy” omitted), Trinity Coll. Camb. 605 (“Jew Boy” 
and “Toledo” omitted). 

Of these seven miracles the “Oxford Scholar” alone seems 
indigenous to England and is the only one which does not 
find its prototype in the Continental collections. Since the 
material for the Legendary was drawn from monasteries of 
southern England, it was natural enough that a legend of 
Oxford should have been inserted. Each of the other six 
legends appears again and again in the Latin collections. 
Indeed, the stories are found so frequently in the earlier 
MSS. that the task of identifying the particular source of 
the Harley version seems well-nigh hopeless. The only 
means of establishing conclusively the Englishman’s source 
would be through discovering all six members of the Harley 
group in a single Latin collection. 

The only collection before 1300 (and therefore early enough 


‘In regard to the date of these MSS. and their relation to other MSS. of 
the South English Legendary, see Carl Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. Paderborn, 
1875, pp. x-xiii; South English Leg., E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser., 87 pp. x-xi. 
Horstmann regards MS. Laud 108 as representing the oldest form of the 
South English Legendary. The study of this collection by Beatrice Daw 
Brown, still unpublished, does not altogether confirm Horstmann’s opinion 
in this matter. 
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to serve as a source) which contains more than one or two 
of the Harley miracles is the great 13th century compilation 
of Saints’ Lives by Jacobus Voragine. In the Legenda 
Aurea one finds all six of the Harley legends, except 
“Toledo.’”® Though the Harley stories present many 
variations from the text of the Legenda in minor details, the 
resemblance in the main outline of the stories is close enough 
to suggest some connection. For example, the various Latin 
texts of the “Devil in Service” give two distinct versions of 
the legend: according to one, the master is a pious man; in 
the other, a wicked robber. Harley follows Jacobus in 
making him a robber. Again, the “Lily” miracle in the 
Latin MSS. appears in at least four different forms, to say 
nothing of countless minor variations. Here Harley once 
more follows Jacobus, reproducing the Legenda version of 
“Saved by Learning Two Words,” in practically every detail. 

The general similarity of outline appears, then, to indicate 
some relationship between the Harley collection and the 
Legenda; but an examination of the minor variations makes 
it unlikely that the Legenda was the immediate source used 
by the Harley translator. The English text of the legends 
throughout displays more vivid characterization; the narra- 
tive is enlivened by direct quotation; the motivation and 
dramatic unity of several of the stories are considerably 
improved. Such additions, whether they be original or no, 
would indicate an excellent dramatic instinct on the part of 
the English translator. It is difficult, then, to understand 
how a writer who seems so evidently intent on quickening 
and enriching his narratives could have passed over a 


5 The legends appear in the Legenda Aurea as follows: 
Cap. LI De annuntiatione 
2 Saved by Learning Two Words 
3 Devil in Service 
Cap. CXIX. De assumptione 
3 B. V. to Devil instead of Victim 
5 Jew Boy 
Cap. CXXXI De nativitate 
9 Theophilus. 
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number of details in the Legenda which would have served 
his purpose admirably, yet which are not included in the 
Harley versions. In the “Devil in Service,” for example, 
details are omitted which would have heightened the dra- 
matic quality of the narrative. The suggestive passage in 
the Legenda, giving the holy man’s plea to the robber band 
that he be allowed to speak to their master in order to tell 
him a secret thing for his profit, is reduced in Harley simply 
to “pe freres cride and bede’’; and the holy man’s impressive 
exorcism of the devil, given by Jacobus, is suggested in 
Harley merely by the casual explanation, “pe devil wende 
awei anon.” Again, in the story of the Virgin coming to the 
Devil instead of his victim, Harley omits an excellent touch 
in the Legenda, where the wife on being commanded to 
accompany her husband trembles with fear, but not daring 
to disobey his injunction, commends herself to the Blessed 
Virgin and rides after him. 

It seems highly improbable that a writer with the love of 
picturesque detail of which the Harley scribe gives evidence 
in other passages, could have deliberately omitted such 
touches as these, had he ever seen them. In spite of the 
fact, therefore, that five of the Harley miracles occur also in 
the Legenda Aurea and that there is a general similarity in 
the narratives, one hesitates to regard the Legenda as the 
immediate source of the English text. 

Moreover, there is another possibility which should not be 
overlooked. The Legenda Aurea is itself a compilation from 
various other MSS. and one of these source-collections may 
quite possibly have furnished material for the Harley MS. 
also. Though the existence of such a common antecedent is 
purely hypothetical at present, a bit of evidence which points 
in this direction may be found in Mussafia’s account® of the 
Liber Marie, a Latin compilation by Gil de Zamora (fl. 1300) 
which is preserved in Madrid MS. B.b. 150 (XIV cent.). 
The Liber Marie contains a large number of the Legenda 


® Mussafia, op. cit., Band CXIX, Abhandl. 9, pp. 26-35. 
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Aurea legends, but the two works are so nearly synchronous 
that it is doubtful whether Gil could have used the Legenda 
Aurea as his source. This and other evidence leads Mussafia 
to suggest that Gil did not borrow from Jacobus, but that 
they drew from a common source. The possibility that this 
source may also have furnished the materials used by the 
Harley scribe is strengthened by the fact that the Liber 
Marie includes not only the five Harley legends given by 
Jacobus, but also “Toledo,” which the Legenda omits. It is 
noteworthy, further, that the three legends, “Devil in 
Service,”’ ‘Blessed Virgin Comes to the Devil,” and “Saved by 
Learning Two Words,” which follow one another in the 
Harley MS., are also placed consecutively (though in a 
different order) in the Liber Marie whereas in the Legenda 
one is placed under Cap. CXIX. and the other two under 
Cap. LI. It seems not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that the Harley legends may have been drawn from the 
source used by Jacobus and Gil de Zamora,—a collection 
giving a condensed version of the miracles of the Virgin as 
compared with the Legenda (thus accounting for the omis- 
sions in Harley of various Legenda details), including 
“Toledo,” and probably arranged in an order more nearly 
approximated by the Harley MS. and by Gil than by Jacobus. 

Besides‘the group of seven miracles which appear with fair 
regularity in the MSS. of the South English Legendary, an 
isolated legend of the appearance of our Lady to a monk in a 
vision—a story not elsewhere told in English verse—is 
included in a single MS. of the South English Legendary, 
Egerton 2810 (XIV century). The occurrence of this 
miracle in this manuscript is the more curious because 
Egerton 2810 omits entirely the normal group of seven 
miracles. It might be suggested that this unique Legend 
was deliberately substituted in Egerton for the usual group, 
but against such an explanation is the fact that, instead of 
being inserted among the Saints’ Lives in the usual place, it 
stands between the Life of St. Teilo and All Hallows. Though 
this legend cannot, therefore, be regarded as belonging to the 
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South English Legendary collection, yet inasmuch as it occurs 
in.one of the MSS. of this Legendary it will be convenient to 
arrange it among our texts immediately following the seven 
miracles which properly comprise this collection. 


1. TueEopuitus (fol. 58*). 


[Text printed from MS. Laud 108 by Horstmann, EETS. 


Orig. Ser. 87, 288ff.] 
2. THE Jew-Boy (fol. 60°). 


A gywes child in o tyme : while bi olde dawe 

Wyp cristene childerne ofte pleide : as childerne wollep 
3ut fawe 

Hit biful vpon an ester dai : pat pe childerne hem gonne 
drawe 

To churche as childerne dop : as hit is pe dayes lawe 

Wip hem 3eode pe gywes child : & po hit to churche com 

To eche ping pat he per ise3 : gode gome hit nom 

Whan his felawes sete a knee : & cride on pe ymage an 
he3 

Kneo hit sat & eche ping dude : pat hit per ise3 

pe rode hit bihuld faste : him wondrede peron ynou3 

To oure leuedi ymage mest : ouere his hurte drou3 

His hurte jaf to pulke ymage : hire louye mest he mi3te 

Out of his po3t ne com heo no;3t : after pe furste si3te 

po pat fole jeode to afonge : godes flesch & his blod 

pe child j3eode forp wip hem : & dude also god 

Godes flesch & his blod hit nom : wip his felawes pere 

& forp hit wende sippe hom : po hi hamward were 

Erst hadde his fader & his moder : isojt him 
aboute 

Glad hi were po he com hom : erst hi were in doute 

pe fader eschte whar he were : & he tolde anon 

What he hadde at churche ido : & hou he pider com 

pe fader was ne; for wrappe wod : he hette his ouene 
faste 

po he was al berninge afure : pat child amidde he caste 
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a & dutte pe ouenes inoup : pe moder as heo wod were 
> . 24. po heo se3 forbrenne hire child : makede dulful bere 
at In pe strete heo orn faste aboute : & pitousliche cride 
: pat folc heo tolde hou hit was : and hou hire dude betide 
pat folc com to pan ouene : aboute bi eche weye 
28. pat child hi fonde sitte : & amidde pe fure pleye 
Hi eschte of him what him wiste : pat pe fur ne com 
him ne3 
Certes he seide pe faire womman : pat ich at churche 
ise3 
& stod vp an he; bi pe croi; : & po ich was ihousled also 
32. Me po3te heo stod vpe pe weued : & tollede me perto 
To me sippe hider heo cam : & here kerechief heo nom 
& helede me pat ne fur : ne hete ne; me ne com 





4 Me nas neuere so murie in no stede : as me hap her ibeo 
4 36. Ich bileoue on hire & on hire sone : pat gywes honge on 
4 pe treo 


: pat folc nom pe childes fader : & pouene wel hote tende 
& caste pe cherl amidde : & al to douste brende 
pat child & his moder & meni oper : cristendom anon 


a 
Sieben. 


af 3 
eg nome 
fe 40. & bileouede on god & on his moder : & gode men bicome 
Elles hit hadde schrewen ibeo : for miracle of pulke 
1 childe 
3 Meni miracles me mai jut tille : of oure leuedi suete & 
3 milde 
3. Tue Devit in SERVICE (fol. 61%). 
aj A knijt per was bi olde dawes : liper man ynou3 
es Strong robbour & manquellere : to alle wikkednesse' he 
4 drou3 
fs Bi a wei he hadde a castel : fur fram eche toune 
oF 4. Al pat folc pat perforp come : sone he brou;te adoune 
ar For his men he hadde be eche side : to robbi & to reue 
he Alle pulke pat perforp come : sone hi broujte to depe 


So pat tuei freres perforth come : sone hi were ynome 


1MS. godnisse struck out, wikkednesse inserted above in a different hand. : 








SS ee eee 


2g 8 he iene 
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16. 


20. 


24. 


28. 


32. 
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Irobbed go beo of here gode : for hi were ep to beo 
ouercome 

pe freres cride & bede jurne : pat hi robbi hem ne 
scholde 

Ae lede hem harmles bifore here louerd : & late him do 
what he wolde 

pe liper men granteden here bone : faste hi gonnen hem 
holde 

& ladde to here louerd as prisoune : & al pe cas him 
tolde 

He het as me rubbede opere : pdt me dude bi hem also 

Ac pe freres so 3urne cride : pat me ne scholde non harm 
hem 

pe freres him bede jurne : pat hi delyured were 

& pat hereon bifore his men : moste prechi pere 

& pat he & alle his men : ihurde pe preching sone 

pe kni3t as god jaf pe grace : grantede his bone 

He het his men pat hi scholde beo : at his prechinge 
echone 

po hi were alle adoun isete : & pe frere alone 

Ich bisiche 30u quap pe frere : pat 3e pat sope iseo 

Whar 3e beo alle clenliche her : oper eni hunne beo 

po bilokede alle faste : & seide pat hi were per echon 

Hai parde quap pe frere : zut per faillep on 

& lokede & fonde defaute of on : & wel wide him so3te 

Hi fonden him & wip stren3pe him nome : & to prechinge 
bro3te 

Anon so he pider com : he quakede for drede 

Mid strenjpe hi makede him sitte : pat hi gonne pider 
lede 

Ich hote pe belami quap pe frere : as ich pe her iseo 

In mi louerdes name of heuene : pat pu sigge what pu 
beo 

po gan he quakie & schake more : & po non oper red nas 

Quakinge bifore al pat folc : he tolde what he was 

Ich am he seide pe deuel of helle : & mid al mi lore 

pis kni3t ich haue iserued her : fourtene jer & more 
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36. 


48. 


52. 


56. 
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His louerd ich am & he is myn : & oure aiber operes is* 

Alle pis fourtene jer ich habbe ifonded : him to as- 
trangli iwis 

Ac y ne mijte wip-inne him come : to do pulke dede 

For eche day vyf aue maries : to marie he sede 

In pe honwrance of pe vyf ioyes : pat heo hadde of hire 
sone 

pis scholde beo his furste dede : eche day bi wone 

Hadde he bileued eni day : ich him hadde astrangled 
anon 

Ac for he hem seide y ne mi3te : of him habbe no won 

pat was his mede of his aues : for al he hadde here 

Ac were he ded to helle he scholde : no pinge ne scholde 
him skere 

Nou beau freres 3e mowe iseo : quap pis holi frere 

Wham je habbep iserued jare : & ho hap ibeo joure 
ifere 

pe deuel wende awei anon : hi nuste whar he bicom 

pe kni3t let him schryue sone : & repentance nom 

& his men echone : pat so lipere were bifore 

& bicome alle gode men : po hi hadde here felawe forlore 

Ne be a man no}3t so sinful : her he mai iseo 

If he dop oure leuedi eni seruise : vn3ulde ne schal hit 
no3t beo 

& herbi ek me mai iseo : pat be deuel ne may 

No schindisse do a man : pat hire gret a day 

On marie pat is so moche : pi milce & pyn ore 

So murie hit is to telle of pe : pat jut we mote more 


Tue B. V. Comes To THE DeEvit INSTEAD oF His 
Victim (fol. 61>). 


A kni3t was while a riche man : pat honurede moche mid 
alle 

Oure leuedi & alle hire festes : pat in pe jer dop falle 

A gret feste he huld vpe his poer : euerech of hire daye 


* is- letters apparently tampered with by later hand. 
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& fondede to honwre : oure suete leuedy : & paye 

Sippe hit biful as god hit wolde : pat his god him was 
bynome 

pat he ne mi3te ne3t holde vp his honur : so pore he was 
bicome 

In grete meseise he ladde his lyf : & jut him greuede more 

pat he ne mi3te de as he dude er : & aschamed was ful 
sore 

Whan hit com to oure leuedi dai : pat he moste his feste 
holde 

He ne mite for schame among men be : so lute of him 
me tolde 

O tyme ajen oure leuedi day : as scholde his feste beo 

To wede he wende & hudde him : pat men ne scholde 
him no3t iseo 

pe deuel com in a manes forme : to him wel sone pere 

& axede such man as he was : whi he peron so were 

Nai certes quap pis kni3t : mi manhode is al forlore 

For schame pat ich was while man : ich hude me her 
perfore 

Riche man ich wole pe maki sone : pe deuel a3e sede 

Of wordles catel & mur3pe ynou; : if pu dost bi mi rede 

Leoue sire quap pis seli knijt : sai what ich shal do 

To bringe me out of pisse meseise : & ich wole don also 

Bote go hom quap pis lip ere wi3t : & god ynou; pu shait 
fynde 

& com hider to me pulke day : & ne bilef no3t pi wyf 
bihynde 

Ac bring hire & we schole : of sum foreward speke 

pat pu schalt euere riche beo : bote pu pi foreward breke 

po was pis a god womman : & louede wel seinte marie 

perfore po deuel hire wolde habbe : for he hadde perto 
enuie 

pe deuel wende forp his wey : pe knijt hamward drou; 

po he com hom in eche hurne : he fond god ynou; 

3urne he ponkede pe foule wi;t : pat jaf him such cas 

Him lange & him eschte sone : ac he nuste what he was 
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po! hit was atte daye : pat hi betuene hem nome 
| 32. His wyf he het greipi hire : pat heo wip him come 
mre He nolde noping hire telle : whider he wolde fare 
Hi wande bope to-ward pe wode : po hi were sare 
fi Bi a chapel of oure leuedi : bi pe wey hi come? ride 
36. pe leuedi bad he moste alijte : & a stounde abide 
To bidde hire bedes to oure leuedi : as heo was iwoned 
ofte 
po heo in to pe chapel com : he ful adoun aslepe softe 
Oure leuedi suete & mylde : alijte fram heuene to hire 
% pere 
i 40. Hire forme in eche poynte : hire silve as pe; hit were 


t 





a. Sas 


2 aha ict 


aie, 


Wip pe kni;t as his owe wyf : heo wende wyp him & rod 
pe knizt began to chide faste : pat heo so longe abod 
i Sire® quap oure leuedi : we ne beop no3t longe ilet 
rf 44. Ous ne schal for oure abode : spede bote pe bet 
: Ich hopie pin erande : schal beo wel ibet 

Forp hi wende in to pe wode : per pe stede was iset 

po hi come toward pe stede : pe deuel was sare bifore 
48. Ac po deuel oure leuedi ise; : hi gan to grede sore 


é 
ae Fale trattour he seide to pe knijt : whi bitrayestou me so 
ay Shal ich habbe pis for mi godhede : pat ich habbe pe ido 
eee Ne holde ich pe foreward quap pe knijt : whar of dostou 
d mene 


52. pu lixt loude quap pe deuel : pu brejst forward al clene 
pu bringst wip pe mi meste fo : & scholdest wip pe pi 
wyf lede 
pis kni3t houede al witles : he nuste hou he sede 
pu lipere ping quap oure leuedi : whi woldestou so fawe 
56. pat he hadde his wyf ibro3t : pu wost hit nere no lawe 
Ich wole pe sigge puap pe schrewe : heo is me suype lop 


Soe ma HY eli we i 


d For heo him seruep so wel : he makep me alday wrop 
a: And if heo hauede hider icome : ich hire wolde astrangli 
4 anon 

‘MS. pat for po. 


2MS. hi come hi come ride. 
* MS. Siri sire quap. 
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84. 
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72. 
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Ac pu ert euere mi worste freond : among alle mi fon 

pu hire hast nou bynome me : pu bringst me al to 
grounde 

Allas pat pu euere were : allas pulke stounde 

Ich hote pe quap oure louedi : ich hote pe hunne wende 

pat pu no3 pis man ne come : neuere for to schende 

& pu sire knijt also god : pu me hast igreuied sore 

Beo repentant of pi trespas : ne do pu so no more 

Al pat pu hast of richesce : purf pe deueles sonde 

Del hit al for godes loue : pouere men in pe londe 

& pu schalt habbe j;ut god ynou; : to lede bi pi lyf 

In mi chapel per pu wost : pu schalt fynde pi wyfe 

Mid pis word he wende forp : pe knijt ne se3 hire no 
more 

He vnderstod wel ho hit was : he gan to sike sore 

For pe sinne pat he dude : purf pe fundes lore 

Oure leuedi he had forjzeuenisse : & cride hire milce & 
ore 

Hamward he wende in gret po3t : his wyf slepinge he 
fonde 

In pe chapel per heo lay : slepinge al pulke stounde 

Slepinge he hadde al iseze : of hem al hou hit was 

Gret ioye he makeden hem bituene : as hi tolde of pis 
cas 

Faire hi wende to-gadere hom : & dude oure leuedi bone 

& pat hi hadde purf pe deuel : pore men hi delde sone 

& seruede oure louede wel : pat hem was mylde & hende 

& wordles god hadde ynou; : to here lyues ende 

Of oure leuedi faire miracles : we seop al day a grete 

pe3 we habbe of summe itold : jut nole we no3t lete. 


5. SAVED By LEARNING Two Worps (fol. 63*). 


A kni3t per was while alonde : gret man mid alle & wys 

Atte leste he him bipo3te : pat pe wordle was of lute 
pris 

Al his noblei he beleuede : & into Religioun wende 

To serui god & ouretleuedi : his lyf to amende 
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His breperen him wolde teche his bedes : as ri3t was & 
lawe 

His pater noster & crede : & he hit wolde lurni sawe 

He ne mi3te neuere for noping : vnderstonde perof more 

Bote aue marie puse tuei word : hit him of pojte sore 

po hi ne mite him teche no more : midde lou ne midde eye 

He lete him iworpe & lurni wel : pulke wordes tueye 

pis knijt bope ni3t & dai : on oure leuedi gen crie 

In god entente puse tuo wordes : he seide aue marie 

He ne coupe neuere oper bede : wip gode wille he hem 
sede 

& wip pulke bede wip-oute mo : his lyf he gan lede 

po he wende out of pis wordle : as we schullep also 

Me burede him faire as rij3t was : such man to do 

Out of his buriels per wax sone : a lilie fair & he3 

pe floures so whit so eni mulc : as pe contray ise3 

In eche leef per was iwrite : lettres of golde rede 

puse tuo wordes aue marie : pat he so ofte sede 

pat folc spac perof wyde : & wondrede moche perfore 

So pat hi nome hem to rede : to loke what were pe more 

Hi dolue & fonde pe lilie wex : ri3t out of his moupe 

Gret ioye hadde al pat folc : pat penchesoun coupe 

& iseze hou good hit was : oure leuedi to grete 

3ut we wollep more telle of hire : for heo is god & suete. 


6. Oxrorp ScHorar LEp To HEAVEN (fol. 63*). 


[Printed from this MS. by Furnivall, Early Eng. Poems, 


etc., 1862, pp. 40-42] 
7. Torepo (fol. 64*). 


[Printed from this MS. by Furnivall, of. cit., pp. 42-43] 


8. Tue B. V. Appears TO A Monk In A Viston (Egerton 


MS. 2810, fol. 99°). 


In sume religiown ase we rede 
pis vsage is fulfyld in dede 
pat after complyne ilk-a nyghte 











a 
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Tow serges sall be sette wit lyghte 
And alle pe brether wit-in pe where 
Ilkane schall stande in stalles sere 
Be-fore oure lady autere dy3te 

pidyr turnande alle paire sijte 

Wele rewlede in ordre & arayde 

Alle tyme pis antem pe couent sayd 
Salue regina pat pai say 

One pe same wys vn-to pis day 

Ate a tyme pis antem als pai sange 
Ffulle deuoutly and fulle lange 

Wit voyces pat were fayre & clere 
In louynge of oure lady dere 

A (?) religius by pat stode 

A mane deuoute pat was and gode 
He loued oure lady euere elyke 

His lufe wase swettur pen hony of byke 
pis monke pat I mencyon of make 
Syngand pis antem fore hire sake 
Wit deuocyoun Ilke a nyghie 

Sere tymes he saw in gastly sy3te 
Wene pe couent said pes wordes taw 
Eya ergo aduocata 

A lufly lady descend doune 

Apone hire heued scho hade a croune 
pat schane wele bry3ter pen pe leuyn 
pis moder of mercy als I neuen 
By-fore pe by auter in his si3te 

Sche fell doun on hir knees rijte 

In presens! of hire son pat stode 
pare in a tabernacle gode 

And fore alle paire ordyr prayed 
And alle oper pat sange ore sayde 
pis swete antem loude ore stylle 

Wit deuocyoum hire vntylle 

pan saide hire swete son to hire sone 


1 MS. blurred. 
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I graunt pe moder all pi bone 

And alle pi prayers specialy 

No thinge wille I pe deny 

Ffore alle pat wylle here ni3te & day 

Othere pis salue synge ore say 

Wit deuocyon fore pi sake 

paire aduokete I pe make 

And paire mediatrice to be 

paire hope paire help alle hynges on pe 

pane wanne pis swete antem was done 

pis ryalle quene rase vp fulle sone 

And gaf pose monkes hire blessing bri3te 

And vaniste sone oute of his sijte 

pe monk bat saw pis visyoun 

pan schewd hit wit deuocyoun 

Till his breper pat ware blithe 

pai loued our lady mony a sithe 

And quate tym als pai ere a way 

Fra paire Seruyse ate pai say 

pis antem of our lady free 

Deuotly kneland on paire knee 

And pan bigynnes paire houres to haste 

pere Cestews vse pis maner maste 

And perfore gode is als I gesse 

To 3onge & old to mare and lesse 

To mayden widow man and wife 

And alle pat couetes heuenly life 

And to haf pis lady hende 

His aduokete & his frende 

Say pis salue in hire sijte 

Wit gode mynd of hert & mijte 

To go wit gre pat he may ga 

He graunt his grace hit may swa 
Amen. 


“Theophilus.” This is one of the oldest and most 


widespread of the legends of the Virgin; it appears in sixty 
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of the Latin and French collections described by Ward and 
Mussafia. The original account was written in Greek (VI 
cent.), and ascribed to Eutychianus; it was translated into 
Latin (IX cent.) by Paul the Deacon of Naples; also by 
Gentianus Hervetus, who gives a version purporting to be 
from Symeon Metaphrastes (X cent.), who had embodied 
the narrative of Eutychianus in his great collection of the 
Lives of the Saints. Hrotsvitha put the story into Latin 
verse in the tenth century. Dasent (Theophilus in Icelandic, 
Low German and other Tongues, London, 1845), publishes 
versions in Greek, Latin, French, Anglo-Norman, Flemish, 
Low-German, Icelandic, Swedish, and Anglo-Saxon; and 
F. H. von der Hagen (Gesammtabenteuer, III. cxxii) mentions 
an old Spanish version of the thirteenth century. 

The version in the South English Legendary is considerably 
expanded as compared with that in the Legenda Aurea, for 
example. One of the distinctive features is the statement 
that the Jew who had taken Theophilus to the Devil was 
found out in his treachery and burned. This inspired 
Theophilus with forebodings and moved him to call upon 
Our Lady for aid. Whether this detail is original with the 
South English Legendary story I cannot say. 

“Theophilus” is also introduced as a ‘“‘Narratio” in the 
Northern Homily Collection. In this the story is given with 
fuller detail and the narrative takes on a decidedly theologi- 
cal tone. All of Theophilus’ misdeeds come as a result of 
the Fiend’s suggestions; his repentance is due to the pity of 
God, who reveals to him the pains of hell which await him. 
Kélbing (Engl. Studien, I. 16-57) makes a careful comparison 
of two forms of the Theophilus text in the Northern Homily 
Collection, one represented by the Vernon MS. (fol. 203b) 
and the other by Harley MS. 4196 (fol. 113a). At first glance, 
the two texts correspond very closely, allowing for dialectal 
differences; but a careful comparison shows omissions, first 
in one MS. and then in the other, which seem to demonstrate 
that neither version is dependent on the other, but that both 
derive from a common’source. 
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2. “The Jew-Boy.” This likewise is one of the most 
popular of the miracles of Our Lady: it appears in sixty-eight 
MSS. listed by Ward and Mussafia. Eugen Wolter (Der 
Judenknabe—Suchier’s Bibliotheca Normannica II.) notes the 
existence of thirty-one forms of the miracle, in Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, German, Arabic, and Ethiopian. 

The South English Legendary version follows the Latin 
text of the miracle found in Cotton MS. Cleop. C.X. The 
Latin text gives a minute account, some of the details of 
which the English version omits; but on the whole the two 
agree closely in order and incident. The only point of real 
difference is in the means used by the Virgin to preserve the 
boy: in the Cotton text she protects him from the fire with 
her sleeve (Manica) ; in the English version with her kerchief. 
In MS. 200 of the Biblioteca Alessandria at Rome (XII- 
XIII cent.) the Virgin likewise shields the child with her 
head-covering (see Wolter’s Judenknabe, No. 11). More 
commonly she uses her mantle, or simply her garment. 

The several MSS. of the South English Legendary differ 
slightly in this legend. Harley does not specify the location 
of the story, and is followed in this by Laud Misc. 463 and 
Trinity Oxf. 57; the other MSS.—all later than Harley 
—have adopted the Latin tradition, and place the scene “‘in 
Buturie.” Cotton Jul. D. IX. introduces two lines (appar- 
ently unique) in which the mother consents to the child’s 
death. 

The “Jew Boy” appears also in the Vernon Collection, in 
a version which—like most of the Vernon pieces—offers a 
difficult problem as to source. It is an elaborate account, 
some of the details of which may certainly be attributed to 
the Vernon poet. For example, at the beginning of the narra- 
tive it is stated that the Christians lived in one half of the 
city, and all the Jews dwelt on one street.! At the close is 


1 There is an interesting analogy between the situation described here 
and that depicted in the opening lines of the miracle, ‘The Boy Slain by 
the Jews,” as told by Chaucer’s Prioress. The Vernon “Jew Boy” narrative 
begins: 
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introduced an up-to-date court scene: the mayor sits to 
judge the case, twelve men are sworn in, and the verdict is 
duly returned. Such modern touches, one need scarcely add, 
are not found in the Latin accounts. 

As a whole, the Vernon seems to represent a re-editing of 
the South English Legendary story; none of the additional de- 
tails connect it with any of the Latin versions printed by 
Wolter, unless possibly the Vernon scribe found a suggestion 
for his trial scene in the statement of Cotton Cleop. C.X. 
that the people and the judges assembled at the mother’s 
cries, and that the judges condemned the Jew father to be 
burned. The trial scene in Vernon, at all events, could 
scarcely have been suggested by the text in the South 
English Legendary: 

















pat folc nom pe childes fader & pouene 
wel hote tende & caste the cherl amidde 












Sum-tyme fel in on cite— 
Herknep wel, and 3e may here— 
As Jewes weren i-wont to be 
Among pe cristen and wone I-fere: 
pe Cristene woneden in On halue 
Of pat cite, as I pe hete, 

And alle pe Jewes bi hem-selue 
Were stihlet to wone in a strete. 










The Prioress opens her story with the words: 











Ther was in Asye, in a greet citee 
Amonges cristene folk, a Jewrye, 
Sustened by a lord of that contree 
For foule usure and lucre of vileynye 
Hateful to Christ and to his compaignye, 

And thurgh the strete men mygthe ride or wende 
For it was free, and open at eyther ende. 

Since there is no reason to believe that Chaucer used the Vernon text 
of the “Boy Slain by the Jews,” for his Tale (See Carleton Brown, Miracle of 
Our Lady Told by Chaucer's Prioress, Pubs. Chaucer Soc. 2nd ser., No. 45, 
p. 112), it seems even less probable that he borrowed from an entirely dif- 
ferent legend in the same collection. The resemblance is probably a mere 
coincidence—but an interesting one. 
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It does not seem, however, that this evidence is sufficient to 
indicate that the Vernon is taken from Cotton Cleop. The 
Vernon account includes none of the elements from the 
Cotton MS. which have been omitted by Harley, and in 
some cases shows a distinct analogy to the Harley where 
that version differs from Cotton Cleop.? 

A third English version of the Jew-Boy is found in B.M. 
Addit. MS. 39996. This account, though much briefer than 
the Vernon, shows an even more surprising independence in 
its variations. In all the other MSS. it is the mother who 
rushes out and calls for help after the father has comitted 
his cruel deed; here, with a perversity common to this 
scribe, the alarm is given by a maid who loves the child. The 
scribe closes his otherwise traditional account with the 
following startling—and unexplained—statement: 


pai toke his fader pen ful rad 
And brent hem pen anon 
And alle pe opere everechone 
pat ever were at pat assent 
In pat oven were bitterly brent. 


3. “Devil in Service.” This tradition of the uncanny 
servant is a very old one. In old German, Danish, and 


2 (a) The Cotton MS. simply states that the boy was instructed in 
letters with the Christian children. Cf. Harley and Vernon: 
Harley: “A gywes child in o tyme while bi olde dawe 
Wibp cristene childerne ofte pleide as childerne 
wollep jut fawe.” 
Vernon: “‘pe Cristene childern in a Crofte 
I-mad them hedden a wel feir plas. 
per-Inne a Jewes child ful ofte 
Wip hem to pleyen I-sont he was.” 
(b) In the Cotton version, after the rescue the boy does not describe 
his sensations while in the oven. Cf. Harley and Vernon:. 
Harley: ‘Me was neuere so murie in no stede as me hap 
Her ibeo.” 
Vernon: “Of alle pe Murpes pat I haue had 
In al my lyf jit hider-to 
Ne was I neuere of gleo so glad 
As aftur I was In pe houene I-do!” 
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English folk stories he appears as “Brother Rausch,” a cook 
in a monastery. The legend appears in two forms in the 
Latin collections. According to the version in S. Germ. 
No. 34, and also in Spec. Hist. (VII., 101) and Scala coeli, 
fol. clxx. b, the Devil-servant gains the confidence of a pious 
man whom he wishes to kill. The Legenda Aurea (cap. LI. 3), 
on the other hand, makes the master a wicked knight. The 
South English Legendary agrees with the Legenda Aurea. 
The chief differences from the Legenda consist in making the 
captives of the knight’s men two friars instead of one person, 
and in omitting the pretext by which the holy man in the 
Legenda gained the hearing of the knight, i.e., that he had a 
secret to reveal to him for his profit. Also, the English 
version, unlike the Legenda, omits to mention that the Devil- 
servant is the knight’s chamberlain. 

The second English version, that in Tanner MS. 407 
(see below, p. 375) follows the Legenda Aurea very closely, 
and like the Legenda version, is placed after and closely 
connected with “Saved by Learning Two Words.” The 
chief variations introduced by the Tanner scribe are the 
naming of the holy man as St. Bernard, and the addition 
of the repentance, reformation, and final salvation of the 
knight with all his men. 

4. “The Blessed Virgin Comes to the Devil instead of 
His Victim.” The English version omits some rather 
striking details found in the Legenda Aurea (cap. CXIX. 3): 
(a) The Knight’s procedure after he has regained his wealth, 
—he buys a palace, gives great gifts, and buys back his 
heritage. (b) The wife’s fear when commanded to accom- 
pany her husband,—she dares not disobey, and commends 
herself to the Virgin. (c) The Blessed Virgin’s injunction to 
the Devil never to harm those who call on her; he goes away 
howling. 

The two accounts also differ in their explanation of the 
cause of the knight’s sense of shame after he has fallen into 
poverty. In the Legenda he feels disgraced because, having 
once been accustomed to give great gifts, he is now obliged to 
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ask for small, and when a solemnity approaches he had 
nothing to give: in the Harley text he is ashamed because he 
can not keep Our Lady’s feast as was his wont. Another 
difference appears at the end: in the Legenda the riches from 
the Devil are thrown away; in the English version they are 
given to the poor. 

This legend is also introduced as a “Narratio” in the 
Northern Homily Collection. This version presents only a 
few variations worth noting: the Devil bids the knight dig 
to find his gold; the knight refuses to go into the chapel with 
his wife, and cautions her not to stay long; and the narrative 
ends with the reunion of the knight and his wife in the chapel, 
the ill-got gold being undisposed of, in spite of the Virgin’s 
injunction to do away with it. In the matter of resemblances 
to the Legenda there is little to choose between the Harley 
and the Vernon versions: where the English MSS. differ, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other—and sometimes 
neither—follows the Latin version. There is nothing to 
indicate that the Vernon narrative was influenced by that 
in the South English Legendary. 

5. “Saved by Learning Two Words.” This miracle 
belongs to a family which has more branches than 
any other miracle of Our Lady The “Lily” motive is 
introduced in two distinct types of stories in the Latin 
MSS. In one (PEZ No. 3) an incontinent monk is refused 
Christian burial because of his sins; but Our Lady, whom he 
has served, orders that his body be placed in the churchyard; 
a lily grows from his mouth as a token of his devotion. The 
other—seemingly the original form—is the one which is 
found in the Legenda (cap. LI. 2); the appearance of the 
miraculous flower seems more fitting here, as distinguishing 
a man of extreme piety, as well as zeal in Our Lady’s service. 

This version centering about a pious man passed through 
repeated revisions at the hands of the various transcribers. 
Thomas de Cantimpré (f c. 1280), in his Bonum universale de 
apibus, Lib. II, Cap. XXIX, No. 9, gives a story similar to 
the Legenda version, except that it is a tree instead of a lily 
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which grows from the good man’s mouth. In the Laurentian 
MS. of Florence, Conventi soppressi (Camaldoli) 747, D. 3, 
No. 84 (XVth century), the tree springs from the mouth of a 
pilgrim who has died by the wayside. A more extended 
variation of this form appears in Harley MS. 268 (fol. 25b.): 
a pilgrim is killed by robbers in a wood, and his staff planted 
in his grave, with the point in his mouth; it grows into a 
tree, with ‘“‘Ave Maria” inscribed on every leaf. 

The South English Legendary version follows Legenda 
Aurea very closely. The English and Latin texts are practi- 
cally alike, save that the English fails to name the abbey— 
Citeaux. The later English version, in Tanner MS. 407 
(See below, p. 374) gives a more elaborate version, clearly 
derived from the Legenda. 

What seems to be a third variation of the “Lily” miracle 
appears in the miracle of the ‘Five Psalms.’’ According to 
this story a certain monk was accustomed to sing the five 
Psalms beginning with the initial letters M A RIA; when 
he died five roses bearing these letters grew out of his grave. 
This version is represented in English verse by Lydgate’s 
“Legend of Dan Joos,” which the poet says he translated 
from Vincent of Beauvais (Spec. Hist VII, 116) 

It has remained for the unknown English narrator of 
the version in B. M. Addit. MS. 39996 to jumble all three 
of the distinct forms of the “Lily” miracle into a single story. 
(See the text, p. 365 below.) This version begins with the “Five 
Psalms” story, but immediately changes to a new theme, 
represented by the sudden death of the clerk, with “Ave 
Maria” as his last words. This suggests the “Ave on the 
Tongue” miracle, a variation of PEZ 3 which is found in 
several Latin collections? The details differ in different 
MSS.; the common elements are the refusal of Christian 
burial to the body of an unchaste monk who was drowned, 
and the discovery of his last words, ‘“‘Ave Maria,” imprinted 


* Versions of this miracle occur in Cotton MS. Cleop. C. X. fol. 130; 
Adgar, Egerton MS. 612, fol. 10, col. 2; S. Germ. No. 86. 
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on his tongue. But the English narrator does not hold to 
this new motive; after the death of the clerk the story 
presents a consistent parallel to the version of the “Lily” 
miracle given in a XIIIth century Latina collection of legends 
of the Virgin—Vendéme MS. 185, No. 61.4 This miracle 
centers about a pious clerk (as in our MS.) whose habit it 
was to repeat “Ave Maria’ constantly. In the Vendéme 
miracle the clerk dies during an interdict, in the English 
version he dies unshriven; the consequence in each case is 
burial outside the churchyard, and in both legends a field is 
expressly mentioned as the clerk’s resting-place. The two 
versions correspond in subsequent events: in each the 
miraculous flower marked with ‘‘Ave Maria” in letters of 
gold, is discovered by a passer-by and reported to the 
bishop, and the body is re-interred with honor. Though.-the 
two versions show no similarity in the opening events, from 
the point where the parallelism begins the only noteworthy 
detail in the Vendéme which is omitted in the English text 
is the discovery that the monk’s tongue had remained rosy 
and uncorrupted, although all the rest of his body had 
decayed. 

6. “Oxford Scholar Led to Heaven.” Though this seems 
to be a native English legend, a narrative presenting points 
of similarity to this miracle occurs in two Latin MSS.: 
Kremsmiinster 114, (No. 43), a XIIIth century Austrian 
MS., and B.M. Addit. 18346 (No. 43), a XIVth century 
collection. A boy named Arnoldus, on his deathbed saw the 
heavens opened and the Virgin standing near him: and a 
priest saw the Virgin lead his soul to heaven. I have not 
found the miraculous lighting of the candles in any other 
legend. 

7. “Toledo.” This is one of the more popular legends 
of the Virgin. S. Germ., No. 23, gives the traditional form, 


‘Carleton Brown, in his Miracle of Our Lady by Chaucer’s Prioress, 
Chaucer Soc. Public’s., ser. 2, No. 45, prints the text of this miracle, p. 
104, an account of the Vendéme Collection, p. 2; a list of the Vendéme 


miracles, Appendix, p. 136. 
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differing from the English version in that the figure of Christ 
is explicitly mentioned as a wax image, and that the Jews are 
punished by death. In Mielot’s Miracles de Nostre Dame. 
(No. 14), the voice comes not from heaven, but from an 
image of Our Lady. Mussafia does not specify the source of 
the voice in his outline of the S. Germ. version; in the 
Spec. Hist., (VII 81) the warning voice comes from 
heaven, as in the Harley version. Cotton Cleop. C.X., 
fol. 127b, gives the same account,® and may have furnished 
the source of our legend, since the “Jew-Boy” in Harley 
also shows the Cotton Cleop. variations. Harley, however, 
differs from Cotton Cleop. and the Spec. Hist. in omitting 
the punishment of the Jews. 

8. “Our Lady appears toa Monk ina Vision.” This mir- 
acle, as far as I can discover, is found in only two Latin MSS.: 
Paris MS. 5562 (No 32), a late XIIIth century collection of 
legends of the Virgin, and Darmstadt MS. 703, No. 13. 
The appearance of the Virgin during some part of the church 
service forms the basis of several other miracles. In B.M. 
Addit. MSS. 18929 (fol. 79), late XIIIth century, and 21147 
(fol. 3b), XVth century, the vision of the Virgin and her Son 
appears, as in our legend, while the monks are singing the 
Salva regina; in Etienne de Bourbon’s Tractatus (B.M. Addit. 
MS. 28682, fol. 239, col. 2), the miraculous apparition comes 
while the monks chant the Te Deum on Christmas Day. 
Herolt, Promptuarium, No. 712 (B.M. Addit. MS. 19909, fol. 
248b, col. 2) tells how the whole convent saw the vision, and 
the same version is found in Thomas de Cantimpré, lib. II., 
cap. 29. None of these, however, includes the closing inci- 
dent of our legend,—the Virgin’s intercession for those who 
sing the Salva regina, and her Son’s acceptance of her as their 
mediatress. 


” 


5 Ed. by Carl Neuhaus (Die lat. Vorlagen zu den alt. fr. Adgarschen Mar- 
ten-Leg, Heilbronn 1886) from Arundel MS. 346, which supplies the defects 
in Cott. Cleop. C. X. 
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II. THE COLLECTION IN THE VERNON MS. 
(ca. 1385). 


The Vernon Manuscript in its original, unmutilated state 
contained what was, so far as we know, the largest collection 
of Miracles of Our Lady in Middle English verse. The list 
as it appears in the Index of the MS. includes forty-two 
miracles, but of these only nine are preserved.! The legends 
of the Virgin stand in the Vernon MS. between the South Eng- 
lish Legendary and the Northern Homily Collection, but are 
not attached to either. The series is peculiar to the Vernon; 
one finds no copies of it elsewhere in the English collections. 
It is probable that the “Simeon MS.” (B. M. Addit. MS. 
22283) may originally have included these miracles; this 
manuscript contains a large part of the Vernon material, 
and the legends of the Blessed Virgin may have been part of 
the 177 leaves now lost. 

I have been unable to discover any single MS. which 
could be regarded as the source of the Vernon collection, or 
even of any considerable number of the legends it contains. 
Most of the miracles appear frequently in earlier continental 
MSS., and among the many possible sources some similarity 
in the order of the legends would be the chief clue to the 
parent collection. But neither Mussafia nor Ward describes 
any MS. whose arrangement shows the slightest relation to 
that of the Vernon text. One must simply conclude that 
the legends were gathered from a number of collections, and 
probably represent combinations of versions found in 
various sources. 

The compilation in the Vernon MS. consists for the most 
part of some of the oldest and most widely copied of the 
Latin collections. No less than twenty-five of the Vernon 
miracles are found in PEZ and S. Germ.? so far as one may 
judge from the bare titles preserved in the Vernon index: 


1 For a list of the forty-two original miracles see Horstmann’s Minor 
Poems of the Vernon MS. E.E.T.S., Part I, p. 138. 
2 For “PEZ” see Mussafia, op. cit., Band CXIII. 936-944, and Ward, 
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Saving of Crotey City 1 46 
Jew-Boy 4 31 26 
Viviers; Foot cut off 5 18 24 
Jew lends to Merchant 6 33 72 
Healing through Milk 8 30 39 
Incontinent Monk who was drowned 9 2 2 
Five Joys 10 4 4,95 
Clerk of Chartres 16 3 3 
Anthem, Salva Regina 19 53, 54(?) 
Church of St. Michael; Our Lady as Midwife 21 22 65 
Feast of the Nativity 22 48 
Clerk denied Burial 23 39 = 86, 92(?) 
Thief saved by Our Lady (Ebbo the Thief) 24 6 7 
Priest who knew only one Mass 25 9 10 
Devil in Beast shapes 26 23 64 
Child wedded to Our Lady 28 16(?) 29(?) 
St. Bonyte’s Vestments 30 37 
St. Jame’s Pilgrim 31 8 9 
Musa 35 103 
Prior of Pavia 36 12 13 
St. Jerome, Bishop of Pavia 37 13 14 
Stained Corporale 38 14 15 
Completorium 39 29 51 
Feast of the Purification 41 49 
Child who dined with the Christ image 42 28, 44 
104 (?) 


The large proportion of the Vernon material which 
parallels the miracles in these early Latin collections is, of 
course, no indication that either PEZ or S. Germ. supplied 
the immediate source for the Vernon, since the legends in 
both these MSS. were widely copied. Indeed, in the case 
of the Vernon miracles of which the text survives one finds, 
with the possible exception of the “Incontinent Monk,” a 
decided variation from the form given in PEZ or S. Germ. 
The Vernon poet displays a fondness for applying his own 
genius ti old materials, and some of the departures seem to 


Cat. Rom. II, 589 ff. “S. Germ.” is used to designate Paris MS. 12593, 
formerly S. Germ. lat. 486 (XIII cent.). For a list of the miracles in this 
collection see Mussafia, of. cit., Band CXIII. 962 ff. 
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be entirely original with the Vernon text. This is especially 
evident in the “Jew-Boy” and the “Boy Slain by the Jews,” 
where the elaborations and modern touches seem to indicate 
clearly the English scribe’s remodeling hand. 

Studies of other parts of the MS. may be cited to bear out 
the conclusion that the peculiarities of the Vernon text 
represent the individuality of the author working upon old 
traditions. Miss Josephine Sutton, in her paper on “The 
Middle English Jpotis’’* shows that the Vernon I posis 
represents, not the original poem, but a much edited text, 
with numerous alterations introduced by the scribe. Miss 
Sutton’s conclusion in regard to the Vernon J potis agrees 
with that previously expressed by R. W. Chambers, who 
declared that the Vernon text of Piers Plowman cannot be re- 
lied upon, and that of Canon Simmons, who in his edition 
of the Lay Folks Mass-Book (E. E. T. S., Orig. Ser. 71, p. 362) 
states that the Vernon text is evidently patched together from 
at least two different sources. 

1. “The Saving of Crotey City.” This story (in other 
MSS. entitled ‘““The Saving of Chartres’’) shows an interesting 
progress from an historical incident to a fully developed 
miracle. The earliest and simplest form of the legend of 
Rollo’s siege of Chartres (A.D. 911) is found in several Latin 
chronicles: Dudo of St. Quintin, Wm. of Jumiéges, and 
Orderic (Duchesne, Hist. Norm. Scriptores, 1619, pp. 80, 230, 
368). According to these writers, bishop ‘“Guualtelmus” or 
“Antelmus” made his sally with the relic at a time when the 
besiegers were attacked in the rear by Richard, Duke of 
Burgundy, and Ebalo, Count of Poitiers. The legend in S. 
Germ. retains this incident of the relieving party (which 
must have contributed largely to Rollo’s defeat) and adds 
the miraculous element of the blinding of Rollo’s men. The 
Vernon MS. makes no mention of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
attack, assigning the credit for the victory entirely to the 
miraculous kirtle. Wace’s account in the Roman de Rou 


* P.M.L.A. XXXI, 114-160, 
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(vv. 815 seq.) agrees generally with the Vernon. Cotton MS. 
Cleop. C.X.,‘ in which the bishop is called ‘‘Walchelinus,”’ 
tells how Rollo’s men regain their sight and the shift vanishes 
when the Christians behave cruelly. According to the Spec. 
Hist. (XXIV. 46), the shift is exposed on the ramparts; the 
Normans shoot at it and are struck blind; and the citizens 
then sally forth and slaughter them. 

2. “The Boy Slain by the Jews.”” This miracle appears 
again in English verse in Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale, which 
differs from the Vernon chiefly in making the boy a “‘litel 
clergeon” instead of a poor street-singer, and in substituting 
a grain on the tongue for the magical lily. For a complete 
discussion of the various versions of this story and their 
relation, see Carleton Brown, Miracle of Our Lady Told by 
Chaucer’s Prioress (Chaucer Soc. Pubs., 2nd Series, No. 45). 

3. “The Harlot’s Prayer.’”’ This miracle is extremely rare 
among legends of the Virgin; I have discovered it in only three 
other collections, the earliest of which is the Scala Coeli. 
Mussafia gives the following summary of the version in Scala 
Coeli. “A holy man passing a harlot said to her, ‘Sister, pray 
for me.’ Touched by these words she went into a church and 
prayed. At Mary’s intercession God pardoned her.” The 
legend also appears in two early XVth century collections 
of religious tales compiled in northern Italy, evidently by 
Franciscans.’ The miracle is thus summarized in the Cata- 
logue of Romances. ‘A Franciscan asks a wanton woman to 
pray for him; she thinks he is joking, but enters a church and 
prays before the image of the Virgin and child; she hears the 
Child exclaim that his enemy is praying for his friend, and 
the Virgin begs him to spare his enemy for the sake of his 
friend.”” The last phrases correspond exactly to those found 
in the Vernon. 

Neither of the Italian collections is early enough to have 
been used by the Vernon, and without seeing the full text 

‘Ed. by Carl Neuhaus, of. cit., pp. 57-59. 

*B.M. Addit MSS. 27336 and 11872; described by Herbert, Cat. Ro- 
mances, IIT. 662, 693. 
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of the Scala coeli one cannot say whether it contains the 
additional details which are lacking in Mussafia’s brief ac- 
count. Neither Ward nor Mussafia mentions the opening 
incident of the Vernon miracle—the temptation of the her- 
mit by the harlot—nor the Virgin’s warning of her imminent 
death. 

4. “The Jew Boy.” See the discussion of this miracle 
above, p. 324. 

5. “Viviers: How the Virgin gave a Man a New Leg.” 
This is one of the most popular of the legends of the Virgin. 
The same story is found in the Toledo-Saturday group 
of PEZ, No. 18. The affliction of the unfortunate man 
is usually given as the mal des ardents, a disease of the 
nature of erysipelas, which ravaged northern France in 
1128 and 1129. The story is located variously in different 
MSS. Vernon follows PEZ in placing the miracle in Vivaria; 
Mielot (No. LXV.) located it in Nevers; Arundel MS. 346, 
fol. 67 gives “in urbe inuaria;” Addit. 18346, fol. 50, “‘in 
urbe vicaria;’’ Harley 2385, fol. 55b, “in urbe uiaria;’’ 
Arundel MS. 506, fol. 25, ‘‘in urbe vinaria;’’ Adgar (Egerton 
MS. 612, fol. 17), “En vinaria une cite;” and Royal 20 B. 
XIV. (fol. 141b.)— 


En la cite de yuorie 
Out une eglise de seinte Marie. 


Guibert de Nogent, Liber de laude S. Mariae, cap. XI,* 
gives a different version, which is repeated in the Spec. Hist., 
(XXVII., 9-11), and in the Legenda Aurea (Cap. CXVIII). 
Guibert reports the miracle as happening near Grenoble, 
while Leodegarius was bishop of Viviers (1096-1119). A 
man named Peter was forced to plough on St. Mary Magda- 
len’s Day. He cursed the oxen; they were struck by light- 
ning, and he was afflicted with the mal des ardents in one foot. 
After praying vainly in a church of the Virgin, he cut off 
the limb and placed it in the church. He continued to pray 
to Our Lady, and she finally appeared to him, with St. 


* Migne, Patrol, CLVI, col. 568. 
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Hippolytus, and gave him back his leg; but he now walked 
with a limp. Later Mary and Hippolytus appeared once 
more, the saint touched the leg, and it was entirely restored. 
The narrative concludes with the statement that Peter 
then became a hermit, and was tempted by the Devil in 
the form of a woman, whom he drove away with a con- 
secrated stole. 

6. “Our Lady is Surety for a Merchant.’’ One of the 
most popular of the miracles of Our Lady. S. Baring Gould’ 
prints the text of the story, entitled “Abram the Usurer,” 
as found by him in a sermon preached at Constantinopole, 
which he assigns to the tenth century. Here, as also in PEZ 
No. 33, it is not the Virgin’s image, but the figure of Christ 
which is made the surety. Royal MS. 6 B. XIV. (fol. 87b), 
a Latin collection of the early XIIIth century, agrees with 
the Vernon in making the Virgin the surety, but says that 
the voice which rebuked the Jew came from the crucifix. 

B. M. Addit. MS. 39996 gives a second English version 
of this miracle, in which the actors are unnamed.® Here the 
merchant had started home and was on his way “‘to Cayle,” 
but was delayed by storms, and hence was obliged to entrust 
his payment to the waves. Our lady is more specific in her 
accusation of the Jew in this version: she declares that the 
Jew has the money at home under the bed, and the Christian 
men go with him and find it there. Cf. the similar miracle 
in John of Garland’s Liber metricus fol. 19, col. 2. 

The Continental MSS. afford a number of variations. 
Harley MS. 2385, f. 53b, tells how the Jew goes to the shore 
looking for a ship from Alexandria, and finds the casket in- 
stead. According to Arundel MS. 506, fol. 15, the casket is 
first seen by a passer-by, who vainly tries to grasp it; finally, 
the Jew arrives and takes it up without difficulty. In the 
Laurentian MS. at Florence. Conventi soppressi (Camaldoli) 
747, D. 3, No. 68, there is a peculiar variation of this legend. 
The Christian, who had met with ill-fortune and was greatly 


7 Historic Oddities, First Ser., Lond. 1889, p. 103. 
* For the text see below, p. 363. 
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impoverished, came upon a group of peasants, who had found 
some gold but had no notion of its worth. They gave it to 
him in return for bread and nuts. On the day of payment 
the Jew hid himself, but the Christian hung a purse with 
the gold about the neck of the Mary-image. The same ver- 
sion is found in B. M. Addit. MS. 33956, fol. 74. 

7. “The Priest that lay by a Nun.” This is not a very 
wide-spread legend. It occurs in three Latin collections of 
the XII century: Cotton Cleop. C. X. (No. 64), Toulouse 
482 (No. 64), and Oxf. MS. Balliol 240 (No. 46) and also in 
Royal MS. 6, B. XIV (fol. 85b), a Latin collection of the 
early XIII century. It is also found in Adgar’s collection 
(Egerton MS. 612, fol. 50b), and in another French metrical 
collection, Royal MS 20 B. XIV., fol. 156b, col. 2. 

8. ‘The Blessed Virgin gives Milk to a quinsied Monk.” 
This legend, in its various forms, is one of the most 
popular of the miracles of Our Lady. The Vernon story 
follows the most widespread version, which is found in PEZ 
No. 30, one of the groups which Mussafia labels Toledo- 
Saturday. 

B. M. Addit. MS. 39996 presents a corrupted English 
version of the legend.® Here the clerk’s tongue is cancered 
and rots away; Our Lady cures the clerk by laying her 
finger on his tongue. 

Paris MS. 14463 (formerly S. Victor 248), one of the great 
XIIth century collections, gives two variations of the “Milk” 
legend, both of which are copied in other collections. No. 14 
of this collection is very like PEZ No. 30: the monk was so 
ill that he bit his tongue and lips; they were healed by the 
Virgin’s milk. This is the version which appears in the 
Spec. Hist. VII, No. 84, in Scala coeli, No. 6, and in Herolt’s 
Promptuarium, No. 32. S. Victor, No. 69 is a peculiar com- 
bination of the traditional legend with another. A man 
sick with the cancer had a vision: he was led by an angel 
into a field, where he saw twenty-three flowering plants, 


* For the text see below, p. 350. 
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which represented the 54th Psalm, and the twenty-two 
divisions of the 119th Psalm, which he used to sing con- 
stantly. Entering the temple, he was cured by the Virgin 
with her milk. Royal MS. 6 B. XIV. No. 2 adds another 
touch to the story as it appears in PEZ No. 30 and in Vernon: 
Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, was healed by Mary with three 
drops of her milk, which he preserved in a silver flask. 

9. “The Incontinent Monk who was drowned.” This 
legend is widely diffused among the miracles of Our Lady. 
Mussafia first notes it in Gautier de Coincy (or Compiégne), 
De miraculis beatae Virginis Mariae, No. 4. It appears again 
as PEZ No. 2, one of the HM group, and from this source is 
widely copied. Von der Hagen, in his Gasammtabenteuer, 
ITI., publishes an Old German version almost exactly like 
the English, and notes an Old Spanish form in the XIIIth 
century collection of the Benedictine monk, Gonzalo Berceo. 

Mielot, No. XXXVI., presents a variation of this legend, 
in which the sacristan is drowned, and his body found and 
left unburied. A friend prays to Our Lady for him, and she 
appears and announces that the sacristan is saved, and his 
body will be found uncorrupted. Closely connected with this 
version is a combination of PEZ 2 and 3 (Clerk of Chartres) 
found in S. Germ. No. 86: Mary orders the interment of the 
drowned monk’s body, and upon his tongue are found the 
words “Ave Maria.”’ This version is a connecting link 
between PEZ No. 2 and the great network of “Lily” 
miracles.!° 

Wace, in the Roman de Rou (ed. Andresen, II. 43), 
gives an interesting variation of this legend; Angel and 
fiend dispute for the soul of the sacristan of St. Ouen’s 
Abbey at Rouen; they agree to abide by the decision of 
Richard sans Peur, Duke of Normandy. The duke hears 
the case in his sleep, orders the soul restored and the monk 
placed on the bridge; if he goes forward, the Devil is to 
have him, if he draws back he is to be set free. The monk 


10 See above, p. 328. 
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Ariere traist plus tost sun pie 
Ke hoem ki a serpent marchie. 


He is restored to life, and goes home undetected. The next 
morning the Duke makes him confess. 


III. THE COLLECTION IN B.M. ADDIT. MS. 39,996 


The third collection of Miracles of the Virgin in Middle 
English verse is that preserved in Phillipps MS. 9803 (first 
half of the XV cent.) recently acquired by the British 
Museum, and now designated B. M. Addit. MS. 39,996. 
The MS. breaks off at folio 80b, leaving one of the miracles 
of Our Lady unfinished. Eighteen are preserved, but there 
is no index to tell us how many the collection originally 
included. 

This group is unique in English; only five of the eighteen 
legends appear in any form elsewhere in English verse, and 
these do not agree with any of the other English versions. 
The scribe shows an amazing ingenuity in twisting and per- 
verting familiar legends almost beyond recognition. Many 
of his stories give the disconcerting impression of a familiar 
face seen in the distorting reflection of a mirror at the penny 
show: the very familiarity of the grotesquery makes it the 
more astonishing. 

The group of legends found in this MS. seems to be based 
on the metrical collection of John of Garland. The Latin 
poet, as may be seen from the table below, tells his stories in 
the shortest possible space, in some cases giving scarcely 
more than a suggestion of the narrative. This helps to 
explain the vagaries of the English MS., since the scribe was 
obliged to cull from other legends or depend on his own 
imagination to fill in the meager outlines of his source. One 
may even suppose that the poet did not have the Latin work 
at hand, and was expanding from memory. One cannot, 
however, say how much of the credit for his strange per- 


1 Liber metricus Johannis de Garlandia qui uocatur Stella maris, composed 
about 1248. See Ward, Cat. Rom. I1. 699-707. 
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B. M. Anpprr. MS. 39996. 






of a woman; saved by the B.V.: 
90 ll. 







36 Il. 






help a Knight to build his 


6. Cancered tongue healed by 1. 
touch of B. V.’s finger: 24 Il. 


7. Jew-Boy: 30 ll. 3 
8. Son restored to life: 40 Il. 4 
9. Devil in Beast-shapes: 42 ll. Si. 
10. Barns filled in time of famine: 6 

40 Il. 
11. Ring given to Mary-image: §&. 

44 Il. 
12. Broken tun of wine: 34 Il. iM. 
13. Nativity: 52 ll. 15. 
14. Mary-image in a synagogue: 17. 

20 Il. 
C 15. Incest: 58 ll. 20. 
: 16 Mary-image insulted: 42 Il. 18. 
17. Our Lady is surety for a Mer- 19. 

chant: 96 ll. 


18. Unshriven Clerk buried out- 22. 
side the churchyard; lily from 
mouth: 50 ll. 


Who so euer deuocioum has 
In oure lady grete grace 
In pis boke may rede here 
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Joun DE GARLAND. 
1. Monk tempted by Devilinform 39. 


2. Woman revived for confession: 12. 


3. Our Lady and three Innocents 13. 


chapel: 30 ll. 
4. Empress of Rome: 117 ll. 14. 
5. Prioress delivered: 117 ll. Z 
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versions belongs to the English scribe, without examining the 
full text of John of Garland’s collection, and this, much to 
my regret, I have been unable to do. 

The following table will show the relationship between the 
English collection and that of John de Garland. 





Mouth of Hell shown to a Nun: 
6 ll. (Connection doubtful) 


Same: 9 Il. 


Columns raised by Schoolboys: 
9 ll. 


Chaste Empress: 69 Il. 
Abbess delivered: 18 Il. 
Milk: Tongue restored: 15 Il. 


. Jew of Bourges: 24 ll. 
. Same: 18 Il. 


Same: 6 ll. 


. Same: 9 Il. 


Same: 6 ll. 


Mead: 61l. 
Same: 15 ll. 
Libia: 6 Il. 
Same: 18 Il. 
Same: 6 Il. 
Same: 12 ll. 


Clerk of Chartres: 9 Il. 


{| Here bigynnep pe miracles of oure lady (fol. 70*). 
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4. Of hir miracles faire and clere 
pat bifellen in certeyntee 
In many a diuerse cuntre 


1. Monx TemPtep By Devit 1n Woman’s Form 





A monke per was in oon abbay 
8. pat clene lyf lyved ay 
Ech day in pe mornynge 
Bifore alle opere erpely pinge 
To oure lady wolde knele doun 
12. And say wip grete deuocioun 
f Lady for pi joyes fyve 
® Wisse me pe redy way on live 
Jpe deuel pen envye hade 
16. For pe prayeres pat he made 
He made him in all manere 
As he a faire woman were 
Ech day he wolde po 
20. Bifore pe monk come and go 
pat atte laste be monke wes 
Gretely tempted in his flesshe 
To pe woman his wille he tolde 
24. And asked hir if sche wolde 
His paramour in priuetee be 
Ouper for catel oper for fee 
{pe deuel pan was ful glad 
28. And graunted hym his wille rad 
4 Aiper spake to oper poo 
: Where pai myght her wille do 
In pe belle hous quop pe deuel 
32. ere we schul be priue and wele 
Vnder pe belle hous in pe solere 
per schal no man se ne here 
When pat forward was made so 
36. Aiper 3ede oper fro 
In pe morn pe monke ros ' 
And byfore oure lady gos 
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40. 


48. 


52. 


56. 


72. 
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He saide as he was wont to say 
Bifore tyme eche day 
Lady for pi ioyes five 
Wisse me pe redy way on lyve 
When he hade saide wip gode entent 
To pe belle hous dore he went 
Longe whyle pe dore he soght 
For no nede he fond hit noght 
pen forth after about prime 
At saynt marie masse tyme 
pe woman come wibout lette 
In pe kirke pe monke scho mette 
9 Monke sche saide how is pis 
pou art not al trewe y wis 
Quop pe monke witterly 
At pe bellehous I was erly 
I soght about pe newe tre 
pe dore I myght not fynde ne se 
Monke sche saide I vnderstonde 
At pi matyns pou was so longe 
Nay he sayde in gode fay 
I saide no pinge to day 
Safe oon orisoum only 
Bifore be image of oure lady 
Monke sche saide wipout drede 
Of pine ernde if pou wolt spede 
In pe mornynge saye no pinge 
Firste do pi likinge 
After saye matyns & masse 
What pou wilt more or lasse 
"pe monke poght on pe deueles crafte 
His sitt was a way rafte 
On pat oper mornynge he saide noght 
On pe woman was al his poght 
He hyed forth wip all his myght 
pe dore he fonde anon right 
{ Wipymne pe dore-proprely 
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76. Stode pe ymage of oure lady 
Monke sche saide how is pis 
At pis tyme pou gost amysse 
Go ajeyn & clene pe schryve : 
80. pis is not pe redy way of lyve 
pe wrang way pou art ymne 
Of wrecchednesse & of dedly symne 
{Wip pat pe woman figured was 
84. In pe kynde of Sathanas 
And vanyssht a way right 
Verreily in many a mamnes sight 
{pe monke pen was ful fayn 
88. Into pe kirke he j3ede ajayn 
And schrofe hym of his mysdede 
And at pe laste to heuen he jede 


2. Woman REVIVED FOR CONFESSION (fol. 71°). 


A MIRACLE of a gode wyf 
pat loued oure lady in al hir lyf. 
It fel to hir laste day 
4. pat sche eueled and seke laye 
Sche hoped to dye in pat sekenesse 
Bope howseled & sehryuen sche wes. 
Sche hade layned a dedly symne 
8. pat sche hade layne longe ynne 
As pai sette pe candel light 
In pe Womans hond right 
:. pe soule was boun witterly 
12. Forto departe fro pe body 
{Sche segh pe grete peyne of helle 
pe noumbre of deueles sche coupe not telle 
us pat abiden for hir sake 
|| 16. At hir moube pe soule to take 
Wibp pat sche segh bodily 
Oure lady saynt marie 
{pen spake oure Jady dere 
20. Cursed wrecches what do 3e here 
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pai saide pis woman in alle wise 
Endep now in oure seruise 
Sche schal to helle wip vs away 
To pe paynes pat lasten ay 

Nay sche saide 3e schal fayle 
3e han loste joure trauayle 
pe wommon is jett on lyve 
Of hir symne sche may hir schryve 
Wip pat by oure lady grace 
pe womman reuerted & hade space 
To schrive hir wit grete deuocioun 
And gade fully absolucioun 

§Sche tolde to alle pat sate perby 
pe miracle of oure lady 
Sche dyed pen as faste 
And went to joye pat ay schal laste. 


Our LAapy AND THREE INNOCENT HELP A KNIGHT TO 
Buitp A CHAPEL (fol. 71°). 


A NOPER miracle 3e may here 
By pe myght of oure lady dere 
A gode man deuocioun hade 
Of oure lady a chapel he made 
Euer pe masons wroght faste 
While his catel wolde laste 
So pat wip gode entent 
At pe last his catel was spent 
When he hade noght to paye 
pe masones jeden pen a-way 
{pe gode man poght in alle manere 
For to do his powere 
He went for sope to say 
And wroght hym self euery day 
{Oure lady come & a wyndas broght 
On a day as he wroght 
And ropes tyed redy to 
perwip be werke forto do 





20. 


24. 


28. 


8. 


12. 
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pre Innocentes faire of face 
Went wip oure lady in pat place 
pai wonde vp mony a stone 
And laide hem ful faire anon 

Er pat pe somne 3ede to softenes 
Al pat werke ended wes 

Bobe fayre and clenely 

By pe myght of oure lady 


{pis miracle forsope to telle 


In pe londe of grece hit bifelle 
pat porgh out al grece hit 3ede 
pe miracle of oure lady dede 


4. Empress or Rome (fol. 71°). 


IN Rome anobper miracle wes 
pat bifel by pe Emperesse 
pe Emperoures broper was a knyght 


And coueited pe Emperesse bebe day & nyght 


pe lady saide euer nay 

Sche wolde-not by no way 
]When he seghe for no nede 

Of his ernde he my3t not spede 

To pe Emperoure pen he tolde 

And bade hym leve & if he wolde 

pe Emperesse wolde witterly 

Haue hade hym to lye hir bye 


{pe Emperoure anon right 


Bade bringe hir of his sight 
Wipout any more respyte 
Radly hir [hed]e of to smyte 


etic. ciiceabn  de'scarde was redy boun 
i Gakwesnenrckaane er fro ech atoun 
ete eT de he hir broght 


bivnCh ene eke eae and hym bypoght 
en eee owe & grete pyte 


1 A large hole in MS. here and through the next page. 




















28. 


32. 


36. 


44. 


48. 


52. 


56. 








A Si aha ae “a a lady fayre and fre 
es aad kod ode and toke his rede 
eee ir or to haue hir dede 
4A lord wip houndes come huntinge 


And fond pe lady sore wepinge 
He asked pen what hir was 
And sche tolde hym al pe caas 
pat lord pe tormentour bade 
Go home ajayn ful rade. 


And telle pe Emperoure in certayn 


pat he hade pe lady slayn 
pe knyght toke pat faire lady 
Home in his companye. 
QA litel bifore pe Emperesse 
Delyuered of a childe wes 
And was melche al newe 
Soone after pe knyght knewe 
pat sche was melche in alle wise 
He made hir his norice 
And bade hir kepe wele & faire 
pe childe pat schuld be his ayre 
{pe lady lenged pere mekely 
And kepte pe childe ful clenely 
§A 3omman in pe lordes halle 
Wowed hir faste wip alle 
And euer pe lady saide nay 
Neuermore by no way 
When pe 3omman for no nede 
Segh pat he my3t not spede 
To pe childe he stele po 
And carfe pe prote euen a two 
He tolde pe lorde in certayn 
pe norice hade pe child slayn 
{pe lorde made als faste 
Into pe see hir to caste 
But by oure ladyes grete myght 
pe wawes helden hir vp right 
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In pe see to and fro 
60. pat to pe gronde sche my3t not go 
And at pe laste a fisschere segh 
Hir floten on pe water on hegh 
And into his bote hastily 
64. We toke pat faire lady 
To pe lond he hir broght 
And sette hir on pe bonke a lofte 
§]When sche was bere only 
68. To oure lady sche prayed specialy 
To helpe hir in her grete nede 
As sche was broght in care & drede 
{|Wip pat oure lady by hir myght 
72. Appered to hir anone right 
And in hir hond an herbe sche broght 
Emperesse sche saide care pee noght 
pis herbe pou schalt haue 
76. Al lepre pou schalt saue 
pat knowlechen in open confessioun 
Alle be synnes pat pai han done 
Go home ajayn to pi cuntre 
80. pine enemyes schul lepre be 
pai schall telle in alle manere 
pat many a man schal se & here 
pai pat accused pee falsly 
84, In anger and in malencolye 
After pat pou schalt anon 
Hele hem euerechone 
So hardily biheete I pee 
88. pou schalt come to pi degre 
Oure lady pen vanyssht a way 
Pemperesse for sope to saye 
In hir hert was fal fayne 
92. To hir cuntre sche went ajayn 
{Sche went? bere fro place to place 


* Hole in MS, 
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Sche heled mesil was 
At pe laste 

pat broght 

Were fall 

And com 


Be pe herbe 
104. {And after pat pe 
Tolde hem redy who sche wes 
When pe Emperoure segh 
pat faire miracle pat was so hegh 
. Also done so graciously 
By pe myght of oure lady 
And segh pe godenesse of his wyf 
pat so clens hade lad hir lyf 
. He toke hir wip gode entent 
To pe Pope wip hir he went 
And of pe pope he hade pardoun 
pere as he hade amysse done 
116. And lyued wip hir ful faire ay 
Til Gode toke hem bope away. 





5. A PriorEess DELIVERED By Our Lapy (fol. 73%), 


A MIRACLE of a prioresse 
pat priuely wip childe wes 
When sche wist witterly 
pe child was quyk in hir body 
Wibp blody teres carefully 
Sche prayed oure lady marie 
Of alle wymmen pou art floure 
And also synful mamnes socoure 
To helpe hir in somme manere 
pat sche neuer vndone were 
{Oure lady pen pite hade 
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12. For be woo pe prioresse made 
Sche poght to bringe hir of drede 
When sche had moste nede 

{When pe prioresse felde on hir f..... 

16. To be delyuered algate........ 
Sche segh two angels.......... 
Were comen of oure lad[y grace] 
pat helpen hir priue[ly]........ 
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28. Al for oure lady sake 
Folow hit & kepe hit so 
Til hit coupe speke & go 

{Oure lady wolde wipout fayle 
32. Rewarde hym for his trauayle 
{pe hermyte wit gode entent 
Dide oure lady comaunmdement 
Foloed hit in alle wise 
36, And after gate hit a norice 
And pe synful prioresse 
Worschiped oure lady as worpi wes 
And lad hir lyf ful clenely 
40. Wipout any more vileny 





6. CANCERED TONGUE HEALED By Our Lapy (fol. 73>). 


A NODPER miracle je may here 
How hit was in alle manere 
A clerke had openly 
4. A bodily maner of maledye 
His tonge cancred in his hede 
Was roted a way & litel lede 




















12. 


16. 


20. 


24. 


12. 


1 Grace? 
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per was no leche in pat cuntre 

pat euer coupe his bote be 

He prayed to oure lady ay 

Bope by nyghtes & by day 

As sche was of grate! walle 

In mamnes nede vppon to calle 

pat he myght his bote haue 

For no pinge elles myght hym saue 


{/As he slepte vppon a nyght 


To hym appered [oure] lady bright 
And on his tonge hir fynger laide 
Graciously pen sche saide 

Heele and bote I graunte pe 

For pi grete bileue in me 

Wip pat oure lady vanyssht a way 
pe clerke wakened & hit way day 
He hade his tonge hole & clere 
And ponked oure lady in al manere 


7. THe Jew Boy (fol. 74*). 


JEWES sone priuely 

In cristen mamnes company 
Was foloed and torned to cristen lay 
And ressayued God on paske day 
When his fader can pat aspye 
pat he was cristen witterly 
He ordeyned hym to be dede 
He made an oven glede rede 
In despite of god almyght 
In to pe oven he putt hym right 


§A Mayde pat loued pe child pen 


As faste as sche myght renne 
Sche tolde pe cristen al pe caas 
How pe childe in pe oven was 


{pe cristen comen faste hyand 
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16. pai fonde pe oven hote bremnand 
pe child pai fonde perynne sitte 
And was not brent myche ne litte 
pai toke pe child out ful soone 
20. Of pe hote bremnand oven 
pe child said witterly 
Oure lady Saynt Marie 
Lete a mantel ouer hym falle 
24. pat he felde no heete wib alle 
{pe cristen men were ful glad 
pai toke his fader pen ful rad 
And brent hem pen anon 
28. And alle pe opere euerechone 
pat euer were at pat assent 
In pat oven were bitterly brent. 


8. A Woman’s Son RESTORED TO LiFe By Our LADY 
(fol. 74>). 


A MIRACLE of a gode wyf 
pat wip hir husbond lad hir lyf 
Til many a jere was comen & gon 
4. Childe myght sche haue none 
Sche besoght oure lady mylde 
pat sche myght be wib childe 
{So pat by oure lady grace 
8. At pe laste wip childe sche was 
Sche hade a childe faire and fre 
And also of grete beaute 
{When he was vij. jere olde 
12. And was norisshed propre & bolde 
A feuer toke hym he dyed bo 
pe moder made sorowe & woo 
{Bifore oure lady sche hir sette 
16. Mony a blody tere sche lette 
Lady sche saide holy and dere 
My childe pat lipe dede on bere 
I hade hym by pi grace verray 
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20. 


24. 


28. 


32. 


36. 


40. 


12. 
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And by pi likinge he is a-way 
And pou may ;if pi wille be 
My sone lyf lene to me 
Lady sche saiden & mayden clere 
For love of hym pat pou bere 
And also for pi ioyes five 
Graunte me my sone to be on live 
GOure lady segh pe womman wes 
Of so grete stablenesse 
Sche jaf pe childe powere to ryse 
And be quyk in all wise 
{pe childe saide moder dere 
Why wepest pou in pis manere 
I dide but slepe softely 
pen comes a faire lady 
Sche bade pat I schuld rise & wake 
Sche saide pou grettes for my sake 
Sone sche saide blessed sche be 
pat lady of grace and of pitee 
[pe womman pen ful ioyed wes 
And ponked oure lady hir godenesse 


9. Tue Devit 1n Beast-SuHaPes (fol. 75*). 


A MONKE per was in an Abbaye 
pat wip be deuel was traueled ay 

When he was wipout company 

In any place only 

pe deuel ay folowed about 

Wipymne pe abbaye & wipout 

In liknesse of a bole grym 

Wip brode eghen blake & dym 

And as a lyone rampand 

And as ony fire gloand 

And as a mad dogge also 

pus he wroght pe monke woo 

pat he myght ne reste haue 

Ne no writte pat myght him saue 
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16. 


20. 


24. 


28. 


32. 


36. 


40. 


10. 
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{He prayed oure lady in his masse 
As sche pat welle of helpe was 
pat sche wolde hym bote sende 
And hym from pe fende defende 
{As he slepte vpon a nyght 
To hym appered oure lady bright 
And in hir hond a 3erde sche broght 
Monke sche saide care pou noght 
pou schalt go where pee liste 
In pis 3erde pou haue gode triste 
pe deuel for ferde schal sore quake 
And fle for pe jerdes sake 
{Wip pat oure lady vanyssht a-way 
pe monke wakened & it was day 
pe 3erde of oure ladyes hond 
He bare about bitwene his hond 
He 3ede pere he hade to go 
pe deuel appered to hym po 
In liknesse of pe selfe manere 
A madde dogge as he were 
{pe monke trist oure lady wele 
And wip pe 3erde ran on pe deuel 
pe deuel rored and made a bere 
pat al pe abbay myght here 
pat alle pai pat were negh 
pen radly come & wele segh 
pe deuel by oure lady grace 
Sanke to helle right in pat place 


BARNS FILLED By Our LADY IN TimE OF FAMINE 
(fol. 75°). 


A MIRACLE fel in Jerusalem 

Of monkes pat were holy men 
In a tyme fel a caas 
pat a dere 3ere hit was 
And many a pore man witout drede 
Hadden bope honger and nede 
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Jpe monkes dalten largely 
8. For pe loue of oure lady 
Pilgrimes pat pider soght 
And men pat defauted & hade noght 
To hem pai dalt alway faste 
Whyle her gode wolde laste 
So pat by pe Witsonday 
Her gode was nere hond a way 
And echone bade oper not spare 
Ne for no catel to haue no care 
Oure lady was riche of gold plentee 
And may helpe when hir wille be 
{pe monkes risen in a mornynge 
20. pai 3ede aboute her bedes biddinge 
pai fond her bernes pen anon 
Full of corn euerechone 
And grete stakkes stondand bye 
24. Her houses full of oxen and kye 
And so by oure lady grace 
Ful of gode was al her place 
pat of pat miracle pat faire wes 
28. Spake al pat syde of hepennesse 
pat by oure lady grete vertue 
At pat tyme torned many a Jewe 
[A leaf has been torn out of the MS. here.] 


11. Rinc GIVEN By A CLERK TO THE IMAGE oF Ovr Lapy 
(fol. 76*). 


[Begins imperfectly] 
He fel po in a wille 
To live chaste euer stille 
And neuer terme of his lyf 
Worldly to haue a wyf 
Lady he saide holy and dere 
As Joseph wedded pee on erpe here 
And on lyve neuer to twyane 

8. But euer in chaste wipout symne 
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Right on pe selfe manere 
{Lady ;if pi wille were 
I wole pee wedde now verray 
12. In chastite lyve to myn endinge day 
He toke a rynge wipout lette 
And on hir fynger he hit sette 
And kissed hir fete in tokenynge 
16. pat pere he made his weddinge 
§And so after pat his kyn 
Of mariage spake to hym 
Ofte pe childe saide nay 
20. But atte laste for sope to saye 
pai torned him pat wive he wolde 
And wip a mayde a day holde 
pat aiper myght oper se 
24. To loke how beste myght be 
Jpen as pe clerke slepte a-nyght 
To hym appered oure lady bright 
pe rynge on hir fynger sche broght 
28. Clerke sche sayde mymnest pou noght 
In what wise pou weddest me 
Woldest pou now a gabber be 
I wolde holde my wedlake 
32. Wole I neuer pee forsake 
And so most pou by pe lawe 
pou may not two wives haue 
Wip me pou most wipout lees 
36. Lede pi lyf endeles 
| Wip pat oure lady vanyssht a-way 
pe clerke a-woke & hit was day 
He made hym mon of holy chirche 
40. Holy werkes for to wirche 
And in oure lady seruise dyed 
And at pe laste to hir he 3ede 
In almain fel pis caas 
44. By oure ladyes grete grace 
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A BROKEN TUN oF WINE FILLED By Ovr Lapy (fol. 
76>). 


A MIRACLE of a gode wyf 

pat faire & clene led hir lyf 
Hir wake fel sope to saye 
Al way on oure ladi day 
Sche had ordeyned a tomne of wyn 
pat was bobe gode and fyne 
When pe day was comen wit al 
Hir gestes gedered into pe halle 


{pe spencer come pen priuely 


And tolde to pe lady 
pe tonne was broken pe wyn schedde 
And ouer al pe seler fledde 


pe lady was pen ful woo 


To hir chamber sche 3ede po 

On pe erpe sche fel doun 

Wibp ful grete deuocioun 

Lady sche saide as pou art walle 

In mannes nede vppon to calle 

And cristen mamnes socoure 

When pai ben most in doloure 

Helpe lady as pou may beste 

pat my menske be not leste 
§/As sche kneled at hir prayere 

To pe lady come a chambrere 

Dame sche saide be glad and fayn 

pe tonne of wyn is hole ajayn 
{pe lady 3ede pen anon 

And tolde hir gestes euerechone 

pe grace of oure dere lady 

pat was done so openly 

Alle pe men in pat place 

Spake pen of oure lady grace 

pai saide pat oure lady wes 

To love & to triste pereles 
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13. ORIGIN OF THE FEAST OF THE Nativity (fol. 76°). 


A NODPER miracle graciously 
Fel by oure lady 
Of pe fest of hir Natiuite 
4. As hit was ordeyned forto be 
A gode cristen man por wes 
And a holy and lastles 
And all his occupacioum 
8. Was in prayeres and in orisoun 
{pen in pe heruest sope to say 
On oure lady latter day 
pat now is pen was none 
12. Into a felde he was gon 
He herde angels in pe lifte singinge 
Aue Maria ay mynnynge 
So pai songen a grete space 
16. Of oure ladyes hegh grace 
pai vsed to come in pat manere 
As pat day many a 3ere 
{pe holy man ech 3ere also 
20. As pat day wolde pider go 
To here pat songe in pe lifte 
Of pe angels fayre and bright 
On a day he kneled doun 
24. And prayed wip grete deuocioun 
pe myghty lord heuen kyng 
pat he myght haue tokenynge 
To wete for what skil & why 
28. pe angel songen so merily 
An angel pen as God wolde 
To pat holy man tolde 
pat tyme witterly 
32. Was born oure dere lady 
When pe angel in pat caas 
Hade tolde pe gode man how it was 
He bade pe gode man go his way 
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As pou hast seen so pou may say 
{pe holy man was ioyed and glad 
And to pe bisshop he 3ed ful rad 
And tolde pe tale myche & litte 
As hit was cuereche a quytte 
{pe bisshop pen wele wiste 
pe holy man was wele to truste 
pe bisshope pen wip gode entent 
To pe Pope anon went 
And pe holy man also 
He made wit hym for to go 
{pai tolde pe Pope al pe caas 
Right as hit done wes 
And ordeyned pen forsope to saye 
pe latter Saynt Marie day 
In holy chirche for certeyntee 
pai callen hit pe Natiuitee. 


Jews Cannot Destroy A Mary Imace (fol. 775). 


A NODPER miracle I wole j3ow telle 
In grete Rome as hit bifel 

In a synagoge of pe Jewerye 

Of an ymage of oure lady 

It was not made wip mamnes hond 

But was comen of goddes sonde 
{pe Jewes vppon pe saboth day 

Fonde pat ymage verray 

pe Jewes hertes swollen so grete 

pai myght not wele a worde speke 

pai went forth for grete despite 

pai wolde wesshe hit away tite 

But pere was no licoure 

Ne no maner of siluer 

Knyf schauynge ne ober pinge 

pat myght hit a waye bringe 
When pai seghen wipout les 

pat alle her iapes were boteles 
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For grete anger & malencolye 
pai lefte her temple witterly 


A WoMAN WHO COMMITTED INCEST, AND Was ACCUSED 
BY THE Devit (fol. 77°). 


A MIRACLE of a symple wyf 
pat hade wrange led hir lyf 

A sone sche hade bobpe faire & fre 

And a childe of grete bewte 

Sche loued hym so tenderly 

pat ech a nyght he lay hir bye 
{pe childe bigan pen to belde 

pat atte laste he came to elde 

pe deuel tempted bope two 

pat pai myght not forgo 

So pai dide and so pai speke 

Bitwene hem a chylde pai gete 
pe deuel was war of her symne 

And wolde haue combred hem perynne 

He made hym in al manere 

A grete clerke as he were 

He tolde to pe Official 

Al pe grete hole tale 

As pai hade in ech a place 

Synned in her trespace 
[pe womman was ful hastily 

Somned to pe Constorye 

When pe womman pat segh 

pat hir sorowe was so hegh 

Sche cryed on oure lady ay 

Bope by nyght and by day 
[Lady sche saide wele I se 

But I haue helpe of pee 

My lyf schamely schal be leste 

Helpe me lady for pou may beste 

After pat wipout lette 

When pe Constorye was sette 
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pe womman came ful carefully 
Hir mynde was euer on oure lady 
§pe deuel in liknesse of a clerke 

36. Come & tolde al hir werke 

And preued in pe wyves face 

By redy token as hit was 

As sche schuld have hade hir dome 
40. And to pe dep haue ben done 

Oure lady appered by hir myght 

And wip hir an angel bright 

But noon of hem hade powere 
44, Oure lady to se ne to here 

Safe pe womman only 

And pe deuel pat stode hir bye 

pe deuel glewe as he were wode 
48. And in his owne kynde stode 

After pat pe fende sanke right 

To helle in her alres sight 

pai broght pe wyf purgh out pe toun 
52. Wip a faire processioun 

And helden hir clene and lastles 

And ponked oure lady as worpi wes 

[pe womman schrofe hir of hir synne 

56. pat sche hade layn longe ymne 

And lyued in oure lady seruise 

And ended perynne in all wyse. 


16. A Mary IMAGE INSULTED By A JEW (fol. 78>). 


A NODPER miracle je may here 
As hit was in all manere 
As bifel for certeyntee 
4. In Spayn in a grete Cite 
{pe Cristen men made wip al 
Ouer a jate vppon a wal 
An ymage of oure lady 
8. A ful fayre and a clenely 
A Jewe as he come and jede 
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On pat ymage toke hede 
He hade anger & myche woo 
pat comely ymage to se so 
On a day in a malencolye 
He stale to hit priuely 
And at pe ymage he kest stones 
And many cloddes for pe nones 
Wip fen pat vnder his fete was 
He smote pe ymage in pe face 
As he was pat dede doynge 
pe cristen men were commynge 
{pen pe pire deuel of helle 
Dispitously pe Jewe dide quelle 
{pe cristen hyed for to se 
Hastily pat meruailtee 
pai fonde pe Jewe stoon dede. , 
As pe deuel hym hade lede 
Also pai seghen pe deuel verray 
From pe Jewe fle a-waye 
pai fonde be ymage of oure lady 
Broken and defouled bodily 
A cristen man wibpout lette 
To pe ymage a ladder sette 
He went vp wip water clere 
And wesshed hir in alle manere 
{On pe ymage was many a pitte 
pere as pe stones hade hitte 
pat ran oyle grete plente 
pat cristen men of pat Cito 
Come and bare hit a-way 
pat dide miracles ful verray 
And all sores hole made 
And halpe alle pat nede hade 
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17. Our LApy IN SURETY FOR A MERCHANT (fol. 
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A NODPER miracle fel y wisse 
pat was faire and gracewis 

It was a marchaunt forsope to telle 

pat vsed bope to bye and selle 

So on a tyme wipouten drede 

3if his marchandise schuld spede 

He most creance nedely 

Siluer in pe Jewerye 

In a mornynge he erly ros 

To a Jewe he radly gos 

And bade hym to a certayn day 

Lene hym a certeyn of monay 

For pe oker in pe self assise 

As was her vsage and her gyse 


{YQuop pe Jewe pen loke pou 


What sikernesse I schal haue now 


J Quop pe cristen man witterly 


I schal fynde oure lady 

Sche schal be my fulle plegge 
And al my gode I lay to wedde 
pai jode to pe kirke bope 

Vppon oure lady he made his ope 
To quyte hym witout lette 

At a certayn day was sette 

He toke his siluer radly poo 

And 3ede pere he hade to go 
Marchaundise perwip he boght 
And ouer pe see he radly soght 
Bijonde pe see his catel he solde 
And home ajayn hye he wolde 
For euer he poght wip gode entent 
Vppon pe Jewes payment 


{When he was boun for to Cayle 


pe wynde wolde not avayle 
But turned ajeyn hym ouer pwert 
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Wit gret stormes huge & smert 
pen vppon pe euenynge 

pat he schuld paye in pe mornynge 
When he segh no bote was 

Ouer pe see he myght not passe 
Into a pekette trewly 

He toke pe siluer ech a penye 
And seled hit in her alres sight 
Lady he sayde ful of myght 

As pou hast vertue grete plentee 
Helpe ;if pat pi wille be 

So pat neuer a3eyn my wille 

To a Jewe my trowpe to spille 
He toke pe siluer pen anon 

And kest hit into pe see fome 


]The morne after sope to saye 


Wes pe terme of pe paye 
pe Jewe ros in pe mornynge 
Beside pe see was goynge 
He fonde pe siluer als faste 
As hit into pe see was caste 


After pe cristen man come home 


pe Jewe jede to hym anone 
He asked after his monay 
And saide he had broken his day 


{Quop pe marchaunt I trowe nay 


I hope pou haddest a redy paye 
Sche pat was borgh of pe dette 

Go we to hir wipout lette 

For sche wote al my poght 

Sche knowes wele as I haue wroght 
I triste wele in hir godenesse 

pat sche wole bere me witnesse 


|Bifore oure lady pai jeden po 


Many oon went wit hem two 
pe cristen man kneled doun 
And saide wit grete deuocioun 
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Lady for pi dignite 

Helpe if pat pi wille be 

pat I neuer so euel spede 

In wronge be taynt in falshede 
He hade not so radly sayde 

pe ymage answerde at abraide 

Jewe sche saide pou fonde in paye 

Beside pe see pat ilke day 

Into pe see he hit keste 

I sende hit to pee er hit were leste 

Vnder pi bedde pou putt hit po 

3ett hit lith right so 

Cristen man quop oure lady 

Go home wip hym radly 

pere 3e schal pe sope se 

Wheber of hem schal gabber be 
{pe cristen men pen anoon 

Wipe Jewe 3eden home 

As oure lady saide so hit was 

pai fonde pe siluer in pat place 

And of pat meruailte ia 

Sprange worde ouer al pe cuntre 

And by oure lady grete vertue 

pat tyme torned many a Jewe 


A Lity Grows FROM THE MoutH oF A CLERK BURIED 
OUTSIDE THE CHURCHYARD (fol. 80*). 


A NOPER miracle 3e may here 
As hit was in alle manere 

A clerke serued oure lady ay 

And for hir loue wolde psalmes say 

So at pe laste fel a caas 

Vppon a felde he swolten was 

Schrifte ne housel hade he noght 

But oure lady was in his poght 
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He saide Aue Maria aye QAue Maria! 
When pat he was fonde dede 
12. pai saide hit was pe beste rede 
pere make a pitte & laye hym ymne 
He was not schryven of his symne 
When pai hade so saide 
16. pe pitt was made pe clerk in laide 
{[pai prayed to God Almyghty 
On his soule to haue mercy 
And pen by pe pridde day 
20. Fel a grace ful verray 
Of his moupe sprange a floure 
Whyte as lilie of coloure 
pe spyre foure fote longe 
24. pe leues a partie rede amonge 
Vppon pe leues proprely 
Was writen pus? Aue Marie 
As a man come on pe felde 
28. Vpon pe biriynge he behelde 
pere as pe floure sprongen wes 
DD. ue<s newe baren of gresse 
He 3ede to pe kirke perone 
32. And tolde [hit to] pe persone 
{[pe persone pen & ober mo 
lered and lewed also 
Wenten pider for to se 
36. Wheber [hit] myght [so]pe be 
pai seghen verray in her sight 
pe floure of oure lady myght 
To be bisshop bai 3ede to telle 
40. A be grace as hit bifelle 
pai prayed of leve to haue 
To take pe body of pe grave 
pe bisshop wip gode chere 
44. jaf hem his powere 


1 In margin of the MS. 
2 MS. blurred. 
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pai 3ede a3ayn hastily 

And toke vp pe body 

And bare hit into holy place 
48. And biried hit as worpi was 

wip ful grete solempnitie 

For he was holy in alle degre 


19. THE EMPEROR OF Rome (fol. 80°). 


A NOPER miracle je may here 
Of pe myght of oure lady dere 
In Rome was an Emperoure 
4. pat was a man of grete valoure 
[The leaves of the MS. which followed have been lost.] 


1. “Monk Tempted by the Devil in the form of a Woman.” 
This miracle seems to be a remarkable conglomerate of a 
number of legends. The temptation incident is not uncom- 
mon in religious tales. Royal MS. 8 F. VI, fol. 15 (a XVth 
century collection) and B. M. Addit. MS. 22557 (fol. 28b) 
give a similar story of a proud hermit seduced by the Devil 
in the form of a woman.! The second element of the story— 
the appointment of the bell-house as being a sufficiently secret 
place for meeting—is slightly reminiscent of the Thais 
legend.? The monk’s inability to find the door of the bell- 
house after he has repeated the Five Joys, is paralleled 


1 Other examples of temptation by the Devil: 

Guibert de Nogent, De laude S. Mariae, Cap. XI. Hermit tempted by 
the Devil in the form of a woman; see above, p. 336. 

Herolt, Promptuarium, B. M. MS. Addit. 19,909, f. 241b, col. 2. A 
sacristan enraged the Devil by painting him hideous and the Virgin beauti- 
ful; he was induced by the Devil in the form of a beautiful woman to steal 
the convent treasurers and was finally undeceived by the Virgin. 

Legenda Aurea, Cap. II. 9: Devil in form of a beautiful woman visits a 
bishop; he is exposed when asked the distance from heaven to hell. 

Gesta Romanorum, B. M. Addit. 9066, fol. 80b (see Cat. Rom. IIT, 261). 
Here it is an anchoress who is tempted by the Devil as a beautiful woman, 
to return to the world; she is saved by prayers to the Virgin. 

? This legend is introduced into the North. Hom. Collection; for the text 
see Herrig’s Archiv. LVII. 279. 
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in another legend in Royal MS. 8 F. VI., fol. 21, a variation 
of “The Nun who Saw the World.” Here a nun who is 
about to elope with a knight cannot find the convent door 
till she ceases to salute the Virgin. The close of the English 
legend may have been suggested by a miracle from Caesarius 
of Heisterbach (Dialogus Miraculorum, VII. 33) in which a 
nun tries to flee with a sacristan, but finds her way barred 
at the gate by the figure of the Crucified. 

Since all the other miracles in this English text show some 
relation to John de Garland, it seems probable that this 
hybrid story was suggested by some one of Garland’s legends. 
The nearest seems to be “The Mouth of Hell shown to a 
Nun” (Liber metricus, f. 20b, col. 2), a tale of a nun who was 
turned back from eloping with a knight by a vision in which 
she was dragged to the mouth of hell, but saved by the Vir- 
gin. 

2. ‘Woman revived for Confession.” Suggested by a 
similar legend in John de Garland’s Liber metricus, f. 18, 
col. 2. The same story is given in the Spec. Hist. (VII. 
117), and more fully in the Exordium magnum ordinis Cis- 
terciensis, V., cap. 5 (Migne, Patrol. CLXXXV., col. 1129). 
It is also included in Herolt’s Promptuarium, B. M. MS. 
Addit, 19,909, fol. 247, col. 2. In this miracle the English 
narrator seems to have confined himself to the traditional 
version. 

3. “Qur Lady and Three Innocents help to build a chapel.” 
Suggested by John de Garland’s “Columns raised by School 
Boys.” (Liber metricus, f. 18, col. 2). The English scribe 
has disguised his source very thoroughly, but the relation- 
ship is still discernible. According to the traditional story, 
workmen who were building a church in honor of the Virgin 
for the Emperor Constantine were unable to raise the heavy 
columns. The Virgin directed that three school children 
be called; they accomplished the task with ease. This 
miracle is told by Gregory of Tours, Miraculorum Lib. I., 
cap. 9;3 it also appears in Spec. Hist. (VII. 81) and Scala 

* Migne Paivol. LXXI., col. 713. 
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coeli, fol. clxi. This English version is, as far as I can dis- 
cover, unique. 

4. “Empress of Rome.” Suggested by a similar legend, 
“The Chaste Empress,” in Garland’s Liber metricus, (fol. 18, 
col. 2). The same miracle appears in Herolt’s Promptuarium, 
(B. M. Addit. MS. 19,909, fol. 239) taken from the Spec. 
Hist. (VII. 90-92). This tale is one form of the Crescentia- 
legend, and is connected with the story of Constance in 
Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale, and in Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, Bk. II. 

For a complete discussion of the Crescentia-saga, see 
Svend Gruntvig, Danmarks Gamle Folkevise, (Copenhagen) 
I., (1853), pp. 177-204; II. (1856), pp. 644-5; III. (1858-62), 
pp. 779-782; IV. (1869-83), pp. 722-731; and also Mussafia, 
Ueber eine italienische metrische Darstellung der Crescentia- 
sage (Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. Bd. LI (1865) pp. 
589-692). 

5. “Abbess Delivered by Our Lady.” Suggested by a 
similar legend in John of Garland’s Liber metricus, fol. 16°. 
This legend—one of the most popular of the miracles of 
Our Lady—may be identified with PEZ No. 36. It appears 
in a great number of the Latin collections, including Vincent 
de Beauvais, Spec. Hist. (VII. 86); John Gobii, Scala coeli 
(No. 11), Etienne de Bourbon, De Septem Donis (Pars II., 
Titulus VI. “De B. Maria,” No. 135) and Herolt, Promp- 
tuarium exemplorum (No. 24). This miracle is introduced 
as a “‘Narratio” in the Northern Homily Collection. The 
Northern Homily version introduces a new element—the 
accusation of the abbess to the bishop by a nun whom she 
had taken in as a foundling 

The English version in B. M. Addit. MS. 39996, does not 
give the incident of the ungrateful foundling-nun, but offers 
a different peculiarity: it is not Our Lady, but two angels 
sent by her, who help the prioress in her trouble. 


‘ For texts of the version in the North Hom. Coll. see Small, Mer. Homi- 
lies, pp. 164-7 and Herrig’s Archiv LVII. 257. 
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6. ““Cancered tongue healed by the touch of the Virgin’s 
Finger.” See above, p. 338. 

7. “Jew-Boy.” See above, p. 324. 

8. ‘“‘Woman’s Son Restored to Life by Our Lady.” Sug- 
gested by a similar legend in Garland’s Liber metricus, f. 17. 
The same story is found in a XIVth century Latin collection, 
B. M. Addit. MS. 18346, fol. 52b, col. 2. Here the woman 
is the wife of a French knight. A French version appears in 
Mielot, (Roxburghe Club, 1885) No. XX XI. 

9. “Devil in Beast-Shapes.” Suggested by a similar 
legend in Garland’s Liber metricus, f. 17. According to the 
usual version in PEZ No. 23 (one of the Toledo-Saturday 
group), a drunken monk met the Devil in each of these 
shapes successively, and each time was delivered by Our 
Lady. Cotton MS. Cleop. C.X., fol. 132, gives this formof 
the story. 

10. “Barns Filled in Time of Fame.” Suggested by a 
similar legend in Garland’s Liber metricus, f. 17. The tra- 
ditional version is given by Gregory of Tours, Miraculorum, 
Lib. I., cap. 11 (Migne, Patrol. XXI., col. 715), as follows: 
When monks in an abbey in Jerusalem were in great straits 
for lack of food, their barns were miraculously filled; when 
there was a second time of need, an angel laid gold upon the 
altar; both miracles were ascribed to the Virgin. 

11. “Ring given to a Mary-image.” Suggested by a 
similar legend in Garland’s Liber metricus, f. 18. This 
miracle contains elements found in two different Latin ver- 
sions—one in PEZ, and the other in B. M. Addit. MS. 
15723, a late XIIth and XIIIth century collection. Ac- 
cording to PEZ, No. 16, a pious clerk of Pisa, who was de- 
voted to Mary, influenced by his kin, became betrothed. 
On his wedding day Mary reproached him and bade him 
not to marry; he stole away in the night. Mussafia does 
not mention the ring in summarizing this miracle. B. M. 
Addit. MS. 15723, fol. 72b, introduces the ring incident, 
but in this case the young men married in spite of good 
advice; the image seemed to intervene between him and his 
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bride, and he became a monk. A similar version appears 
in the Spec. Hist. (VII. 87) and in Scala coeli, fol. clxiv. 

12. “The Broken Tun of Wine.” Suggested by Garland’s 
miracle, ‘‘Mead” (Liber metricus, f. 18, col. 2). Cotton 
MS. Cleop. C.X., fol. 137b, gives the traditional version: 
A lady in England received sudden notice of the King’s 
coming to dine with her; finding that she had scarcely any 
mead in the cellar, she prayed to the Virgin and obtained 
abundance. In the biographies of Dunstan by “B,”’ Osbern, 
Eadmer, and William of Malmesbury (Stubbs, Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, Rolls series, pp. 17, 86, 176, 266) this miracle 
is said to have occurred on the occasion of King Athelstane’s 
visit to the Lady Athelfleda (or Elfgifu) at Glastonbury. 
The version in which the occasion is a feast in honor of Our 
Lady instead of the King, seems to be original with our text. 

13. “The Nativity.”” Suggested by a similar legend in 
Garland’s Liber Metricus, fol. 19. This is the traditional 
account of the origin of the Feast of the Nativity. Mussafia 
cites it first from the Speculum ecclesiae of Honorius of 
Autun.’ It also appears in S. Germ. No. 48; Spec. Hist. 
VII., 119; Scala coeli, No. 36; and in the French metrical 
collections, Adgar, Egerton MS. 612, fol. 9b, col. 2, and 
Royal MS. 20 B. XIV., fol. 114, col. 2. 

14. “Mary image in a Synagogue.’”’ Suggested by the 
story “Libia’’ in Garland’s Liber metricus, fol. 19. Again 
the English narrator has succeeded in mangling a traditional 
miracle. The Libia story as given in PEZ No. 20 (one of the 
Toledo-Saturday group) is the conventional form: The Jews 
near Lydda (Libia is evidently a mistake) complained to the 
Emperor because the Apostles had turned their synagogue 
into a church; the Emperor ordered the church closed; after 
three days a portrait of the Virgin was found to have ap- 
peared miraculously on the wall. The Emperor Julian later 
ordered the Jews to remove it, but they were afraid to touch 
it. The story is founded on a legend told by John of Damas- 


* Migne, Patrol. CLXXIL., cols. 689, 769, 1001. 
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cus (f c. 760) in his Epistola ad Theophilum Imperatorem:* 
How a portrait of the Virgin appeared on the wall at the open- 
ing of the church dedicated to her (in her lifetime) by the 
Apostles Peter and John; and how, in the time of Julian, 
the Jews’ efforts to remove it only made its colors brighter. 

15. “Incest.” Suggested by a similar legend in Gar- 
land’s Liber metricus, f. 19, col. 2. The most common form 
of this miracle is the version found in Paris MS. 14463 
(formerly S. Victor 248), a large XIIth century collection of 
miracles of Our Lady, closely related in contents to PEZ. 
This version includes details not given in the English MS. 
viz., the murder of the infant, and the woman’s confession 
to the Pope. The same story is narrated by Jacques de 
Vitry (Exempla, No.CCLXIII). Egerton MS. 1117, fol. 176, 
gives a more sensational rendering of this miracle, in which 
the Devil introduces himself to the Emperor as a skilled 
counselor, and is made judge; in the end he vanishes like 
smoke with a whirlwind, carrying part of the palace-roof 
away with him (Ward, Cat. Rom. II, 669) 

Another story of incest and child-murder is found in 
Royal MS. 5 A. VIII., a XIIIth century Latin collection 
(see Ward, Cat. Rom. II, 650), but in this case there is no 
Devil-accuser, and the woman is saved by the Virgin from 
the poisonous effects of a spider which she had swallowed in 
an attempt to commit suicide 

16. ““Mary-image Insulted.’”’ Compare the similar legend 
in Garland’s Liber metricus, fol. 19. This miracle is an 
adaptation of a legend found in the older collections. Ac- 
cording to the XIIth century MS. Paris 14463 (S. Victor 
248), a Jew threw a Mary-image into a privy; he died, and 
the rescued image afterward emitted oil. Ward notes that 
this story is told by Adamnan, De Locis Sanctis, III., 5. 
(Migne Patrol. LXXXVIII., col. 813), on the authority of 
Arculfus, a French Pilgrim.’ 

§ Migne, Pair. Gr., XCV., col. 350. 

7 A translation of Adamnan’s work has been published by the Palestine 
Text Soc., under the title Arculfus, (London, 1889). 
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The miracle of the Mary-image insulted as given in Cotton 
MS. Cleop. C.X., does not mention the miraculous oil. 
Ward speaks of John of Garland’s version as similar to that 
in Cotton Cleop.; whether Garland also omits the oil is not 
clear. 

17. “Our Lady is Surety for a Merchant.’”’ See above, 
p. 337. 

18. “Lily from the mouth of a Clerk.”” See above, p. 329. 

19. “Emperor of Rome.” The four lines of this miracle 
which are preserved are not enough to identify the story. 


IV. SCATTERED TEXTS 


Thus far we have considered only Miracles of Our Lady 
which appear in more or less definitely organized groups or 
collections. Besides these, one comes upon a considerable 
number of Legends of the Virgin in English verse either 
standing separately or sometimes joined in pairs. The 
earliest of these is the Legend, “How Our Lady’s Psalter 
was first Found,” which first makes its appearance in Digby 
86, a MS. of the second half of the 13th century.! Next in 
chronological order is the imperfect text of ““The Clerk who 
would see the B. V.,”’ which appears in the Auchinleck MS. 
(first quarter of the XIVth century).? Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and Hoccleve each relates one Miracle of Our Lady: Chau- 
cer’s Prioress tells the story of ‘“The Boy Slain by the Jews’’; 
Lydgate translates from Vincent of Beauvais, under the title 
“The Legend of Dan Joos,’ the miracle of the monk from 
whose grave sprang five roses bearing the letters M, A, R, I, 
A; Hoccleve in his legend, ‘The Virgin of the Sleeveless 
Garment,’ gives a later version of the miracle, “How Our 
Lady’s Psalter was first Found.” 

In the Thornton MS (Lincoln Cath. A. 5. 2, circa 1440) 


1 Ed. Horstmann, A. E. Legenden: Neue Folge, pp. 220-224; Furnivall, 
EETS. Orig. Ser. 117, 777-785. 

? Ed. Horstmann, op. cit., pp. 499-502. 

* For discussion of this miracle see above, p. 329. 
‘Ed. A. Beatty, A New Ploughman’s Tale, Chauc. Soe. 2nd Ser, 34, 12-21. 
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one finds “The Wicked Knight Reformed,” unfortunately 
a defective text, of which only the beginning and the end 
are preserved.’ MS. Ashmole 61 (late 15th century) tells 
the story of “The Good Knight and His Jealous Wife’*— 
the only instance of this legend in English. 

The miracles enumerated in the foregoing list are already 
accessible in print, and consequently it will not be necessary 
to include texts of them here. There are, however, two 
other manuscripts which contain Miracles of Our Lady 
hitherto unprinted. Of these the first is MS. Tanner 407 
(end of the 15th century) which contains versions of ‘Saved 
by Learning Two Words” and “The Devil in Service.”” The 
other is MS. Harley 2380 (beg. of the 16th century) which 
contains the legend, ‘“The Child and the Abbot,” otherwise 
unrepresented in English. The texts of these three miracles 
are presented herewith. 


1. SAVED BY LEARNING Two Worps—Tanner 
MS. 407 (fol. 58>).! 


Serys a merakyl or to I schal 3ou telle 
That for oure ladyis loue somtyme be-felle 
Of to gentylmen pat knyghtys weren kyd 
4. And both her doynggys and what of hem betyd 
On of hem was no clerk but a lewyd man 
But he was sette to skole to lere sertayn 
He was set to pe boke for to spel and rede 
8. His ab se and pater noster his aue and his crede 
But when aue maria was his lesson 
He myght lere no ferther be no reson 
But aue maria euermor in his mende he kept 
12. And seyde it wit his mowth saf only quan pat he slept 


5 Ed. Horstmann, of. cit., pp. 503, 504. 

6 Ed. Horstmann, op. cit., pp. 329-333. 

1 In this MS. the same character has been used to represent p and y: I 
have distinguished between them as the sense required. I have also disregarded 
a stroke placed over certain words where it seemed meaningless, as in toun 
Mir. 2,1. 14; doun, Mir. 2,1. 25; and renoun, Mir. 2, 1. 26. 
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And so pis wordys aue maria forgat he nought 
Wher pat he went or quat pat he wrought 

So be-fel afterward as goddys wille was 

This knight schuld be ded and fro pis werld pas 
His body was beryed in a cherche 3erd © 

Among pe comon pepy! lewyd and leryd 

But witinne a fewe dayes pat al men myght sene 
per grewe a lylye on his graue ful gay and ful grene 
And fyue ful fayr levys had pat lelya 

And on euery leef was wretyn Aue maria 

And meche folk went to se pat semely syth 

Of pat lovely lely pat was so fayr and so bryth 
Som men seyd pat it grewe neuer of pat same lond 
But pat it was sette there wit som mannys hond 
And therfor wit a spade pei dede deluyn in pe grounde 
On-to pe tyme pat the rote per-of myght be founde 
So depe they doluyn in pat stede 

On-to pat pei comen to pe dede mannys hede 

And there pei south pe rote as wel as pei cowth 
And pei sey pe rote stonde in pe dede mannys mowth 
And than alle pe pepy! seyd thus sertaynly 

That it was a merakyl of god and of oure lady 

Al pe pepyl aftyrward for pat chesoun 

Seyd ther Aue mary with good deuocioun 

And god 3eue vs grace to seyn oure Aue mary 

pat it be plesyng to hym also to oure lady. Amen. 


2. THe Devitt IN SERvICE—Tanner MS. 407 
(fol. 59%). 


The tother knyght was keper of a castell 

And there he robbyd many men as oure bokys tell 
And there he leuyd as a theff many days & jerys 

And maynteynyd many fals folk pat wern his comperys 
But it was his custom for sothe euery day 

Onys at pe lest fyve Aue maryes to say 
And for ony besynes pat myght be-falle 
He for-3ate hem nouth to seyn hem alle 
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Of al day after pat ded he no good dede 

But oure lady at pe last a-qwyth hym wel his mede 
Ffor as 3e schul here and vnderstond 

Ther cam a good man throw pat lond 

Sent barnard a man’ of religyon 

That went be pat castel to a nother toun 

Anon pis man was taken & fowly dyffoulyd 

And of al pat he had robbyd and dyspoylyd 

And afterward they brouth hym to a preson 

per other men worn with-owten ony reson 

And than gan he preye pe men pat hym gan take 
Serys I preye jou alle for oure ladijs sake 

That I myght speke wit pe lord of pis castel 

Ffor a prevy councel to hym I schal tel 

And so pis men pat token hym fellyn to a-cord 
And bowden hym & pei browte him a-forn her lord 
And a-forn pe lord pei dede hym knelyn doun 

To do hym wurchep reuerens and renoun 

And he preyd pe lord to graunten hym a bone 
And pe lord answered and seyd quat for to done 
Lord 3eue me leue for oure ladijs sake 

In pe worchep of oure lady a sarmon to make 
And a-non pe knyght consentyd ther-to 

And what so euere he bad it® schuld be do 

Than he preyd pe knyght* at pe be-gynnyng 
That alle his men myght comyn to here his prechyng 
And a-non pey wern bodyn and charged sertayn 
That pei schuld comyn thedyr euery man 

And alle his men gladly and wit a good chere 
A-forn pis holy man a-non pey gone a-pere 

Than seyd pis holy man be 3e come euery-schone 
They seyd 3a and he sayd nay 3et wantys her one 
And pan pis men answered & seyden alle in fere 
All pe men of this place stondyn a-forn pe here 


? MS. aman. 
* MS. h crossed out before it. 
* MS. knygth. 
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Than seyd pis holy man to hem a-geyn 

Qwer is myn lordys owne chambyrlayn 

Than euery man ful besely lokyd hym a-boute 
But he was not there witowten ony dowte 

And a-non be pe lordys wylle and be assent 
After pe chamberleyn to chamber they went 
And whan pat he was brouth forth in to pat place 
He mad a foul semlawnt and a foule face 

And ther he was coniurid of pat holy man 

Be pe vertu of cristys passioun certayn 

And bad hem telle alle men what pat he were 
And why pat he com thedyr & quat pat he dede there 
Than seyd pis man I can no more say 

I must do as pou byddyst me I can not sayn nay 
I am a-knowe to alle men in this castel 

That I am no man but a fynde of hel 

And why and wherfore pat I com hedyr 

I schal 30u tellen al to-gedyr 

I haue dwellyd wit pis knyght xiiij yeer 

And be his chamberleyn and mad him good cher 
Ffor his fals leuyng & his wykkednes 

And for mayntenawns of fals men in her falsnes 
And her-to I have temptyd hym many day & long 
And I haue loyn in a wayte euer mor a-mong 
pat 3if he had fayled onys on a day 

On aue maria at pe lest for to say 

And for pat he seyd euery day his aue mary 
Fforthi of hym I myght noth han non maystry 
Ffor 3if that he perof on day had fayled 

Sodenly for sothe he schuld a be asayled 

And sodeynly a be ded and gon to helle 

Trowe pis tale for trewe as ony gospelle 

But mary modyr and may 

She is oure ful enmye bothe nyght & day 

Ffor alle pe folk that her may plese 

We may on no wyse do hem desese 

And than pis knyght knelyd doun a-non 
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80. And cryed god mercy and mad mechil mon 
And alle his felawis per in fere 
They cryed to god wit dolful chere 
And mad a wow to god & to oure lady 

84. pat pey schuld neuer after vse no swyche foly 
And preyd pis holy man of religion 
Of penauns and of absolucion 
And he 3af hem in penauns specially 

88. pat pei schuld euer mor worchep our lady 
And this holy man coniuryd pe fend 
And on goddys name he bad hym wend 
And to wyldernesse take pou pe way 

92. And neuer more tempte man be nyght ne be day 
The fend went anon as he hym bad 
And when he was gon al men wern glad 
And on her knes pei gone doun glyde 

96. And pis holy man mercy pei cryede 
And he for3af hem her trespas for cristys sake 
And j3ouyn hym ageyn al pat he wold take 
And wern trewe men afterward as I wene 

100. Throw help of oure lady blyssyd mote she bene 
And leddyn a good lyf and maden a good ende 
And for ther good leuyng to heuen gun pei wynde 
To pat plas bryng vs cryst god and man 

104. Throw pe preyer of oure lady & of sent Anne Amen... 


3. Tue CHILD AND THE ABBOT—Harley MS. 2380 (fol. 
74>),! 


pe blyssed Barne In betlem Borne 
pat wit Is blod full dere vs bought 


1 This MS. is in very bad condition; moreover, the scribe’s writing is 
poor, and his spelling inconsistent. In some lines where the text is plain, 
it is evident that his version is a corruption. I have not attempted, there- 
fore, to supply what he might have written in passages which are torn or 
blurred, except in lines where the meaning is obvious. 

The scribe uses many of his symbols lavishly, and without meaning or 
consistency; and in interpreting these abbreviations my object has been to 
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And lete hys brayne be tyrled wit thorne 
4. And he gyltles in vord & thowt 
Blys pane abbode euyn & morne 
And menske pam pat mars me nought 
Mani maruell has ben beforn 
8. And wondervs? has ben wro3t 


Off ferly folk pat ware ful fere 
In on my fatt fully es feste? 
Of an abbot wyttvtyn pere 
12. pat euer In prayers was full preste. 
He was full wys witoutyn were 
Hys woning was al in pe weste 
Wit duks was he lef & dere 
16. Quen pai to-geder on des ware dreste 


pis holy abbotte pus lede Is lyffe 

pat lords luf was one him lentte 

And kny3ts of pe contri fouc~ or fyiue 
20. pare sons to pe abbott sentte 

He taught pe chylder for to thryve 

And to pam toke he so gud tente 

pat wit and wyrscype was bam to Bywe 
24. And rebaldry fro pam was rentte 


Bot ane of all pe abbot add 
A chyld pat was bothe chef & chace 


supply a readable text, while following conventional usages as far as pos- 
sible. I have not expanded the stroke over m, n, and gh, except in words 
which the scribe elsewhere writes out with the e, as one and downe. I have 
expanded the stroke in sone, meaning soon to distinguish it from son, which 
the scribe usually finishes with a flourish. The invariable stroke through W 
is expanded only when the rhyme requires it. Throughout the text, m is 
frequently used for u or n (fime, |. 19; dyme, |. 35); this is corrected, with the 
n in italics. pai is commonly written p—a above the line—ai, or i; I have 
simply used the proper spelling, in italics. Where the sense has required the 
insertion of a word or letter, it is put in parenthesis. 

2 MS., a letter struck out between v and s. 

* A line evidently corrupted. 
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He dyd bott as pe abbott bad 
Ffor he wa .. Id ne werks waste* 
In gods seruise he was ful sad 4 
Thurght the® homage of pe holy goste e 
Gret lufe he to hour lady had 

And to hyre son of myts moste 





Ffor Ilka day qwen he wald dyne 
Vnto pe pantri he wald pas . 
Quen he It ad he wald not fine , 
Bot hyde ym wythe scwylke as he as : 
Ware it bred ale or wyne 

Better It vare qweteuer It ware 

Hys trauell tho3t he noght to turne 
Bot to pe kyrke he toke pe trace 


In kyrke one knes per wald he knele ‘ 
Befor ane ymage of vre lady 
Wit aue grette pat worthy® wele 
Syne sayd hyre sauter deuotly 
Qwen he ad sayde it euerydeyll 
pan wald he set? ym downe perby 
And mak ym mery at pat male 9 
Wit scwelk as he gat at pantry F: 





Oure lady sauter pus wald he say 

Euery day are he wald dyne 

So It fell apone a day 

As he gun one hys knes enclyne 

In Is prayers for to pray 

Before pat ymage fayr & fyne 

Ns sets etalcadien KoRn eo bh I may® 
Thurght myght of mary pat clen virgyn 


* MS. blurred. 

* MS. he. 

* MS. after worthy, king struck out. 

7MS. he set he sette ym. 

® Lines 55-70 written in the margin, the edge of which is torn. 
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Thurght myght of mary pat moder myld 
Rk chins us kaka soda nue kne 
SITE Se Sar eres oder chyld 
EE 60.66 ated nec bene ee sayd he 
Perr eer Tr eTe d 

DE Di hekhss6asdckeeeennbacd sal pou be 
8 Peer ere rr es fyld 
EP Cre ee me 


Pe eee e re perby wald say 
pe abbot chyld was ful fayn........ 

pai ett & dranke &s.............. play 
EET Per emer to layn 
a. 6: 6:56 6 ina ob ies ee pai 


Syne qwen It drough to tyme of day 
To® pe moder kne It styrt agayn 


Thus ayder lefe at oder has lau3t 

pe abbott chyld went to pe hall 

Gretly for ym pai were distrau3t 

And sadly sou3t pe chyld ouer hall 

He vent he ad bene in some scwaute (?) 
Efter ym pai gun cry & call 

Qwen pe abbote hym se he was all foyut'® 
pe chyld doune one ys kne gun fall 


The abbot sayd qwen (he) hem see 
I serton son pou ert to blame 
Mercy mayster mynd sayd he 

In fathe I" was na fer fro hame 

In kyrk I knelyd opone my kne 
Befor a chyld & his dayme 

His aun fellow mad e me 

I am sogete to seruie pe same 
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Ffor Ilka day at my dynnere 

To dyne wit me I wil ym dres® 
pus er we fellous both In fere 
pis farly fode ful of farn(e)s 

pe abbot pam chaunged Is chere 
And sayd pou says nott as It es 
Bote It be sothe pou sall byd ere 
pi lessyngs & pi lydernes 


pe abbot leuid it was a ly 
& jit he let no3t for to luke 
pe trought truly for to cry 

. Into pe kyrke pe trace he tuke 
Vpone pe morne he 
pe chyld wyst nought hys mayster 
Be-for pe ymage of oure lady 

. pe barne vn-bucyld sone ys Boke 


pe abbot preuily in pe kyrke hym ihyd 
For pe chyld sowle not ym see 
pe Barn Began hys beds to byd 
. & one ys hod ys met layd he 
pe ymage kyndnes hym kyd 
It come doune fro pe moder kne 
As pai ware went to do pay dyd 
. God lent pe abbot leue to se 


pe ymage sayd my fayre felawe 
Ouire al thyng I pe for-byde 
Wit:pi mouthe luk pou say no sawe 
116.,Bot It be southe as god pe sped 
To pi last day it begyns to draywe 
pat pou sall dyne wit me In dede 
& for pou lufs so well my sawe 
120. My moder & me I sall make pi med 


12 The MS. has been corrected (and corrupted) by a later hand. After I 
what appears to be wylnotte és struck out, and wilfdres inserted. 
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Ilka day haff I dynd wit pe 

To me pou haf done pi denere 
Hastely sall pou dyne wit me 

& also wytht my fader dyre 

pe chyld styrt vnto pe moder kne 
And sayd my fayre my fathefull fere 
It was a Ioyfull sy3t to see 

pe sembland & pere solas sere 


Wen pie abbott all at hard 

He ad gret ast Into pe hall 

For fayne E wyst no3t hou he fard 

And for pe chyld he gun to call 

Wen pe chyld come to yme-ward 

pe abbott doun on knes gun fall 

And grett as pe chyld chastysed wit jehrde 
And sayd scwett son I am thy thrall 


The chylde sor wonder was I wys 

And was pe abbot ful wo pe abbot wepe 
Dere mayster he sayd quat mens thys 
pat pou to me one knes suld crepe 

Me thynk 3e move 3hou all one mys 
Scwylk cowrtasy lord non I kepe 

Me had leuer as haf I blys 

Haf lygyn in my bed doun seke 


The abbott sayd son say not soo 
Sey me son® I saw pe laste 
Qqware a-bout pen hast pou go 
And to wat place has pou paste 
& let nought for frend ne foo 
Bot fathfully pou tell me faste 
Ffor bot I wyt I wyll be wo 
And catyfly in care Be caste 


4 Error for syne? 
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164. 


168. 


172. 


176. 


180. 


184. 


4 MS. botdhe. 
% MS. as pou as pou lufs. 
* MS. after sall two letters, apparenily ju, struck out. 
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The chyld sade lord 3e kep counsayll 
To say pe sothe to say I sal nought sese 
I was wit ym pat witt 3e well 

3e bad me to my fellow chese 

pe chyld he to pe abbot gun tell 

All pat pai dyd bot pe mor & les(e) 
How e was mery at pat mell 

Wit hys denere pat dere one dese 


He as prayd to hys denere 

Wit hym & wit Is moder meke 
pe abbot sayd wit-outyn were 4 
I hard ;hou bothe & saw jou eke 
per-for son as pou" lufs me dere : 
pat lufly chyld of chyn & cheke 
pat I my3t dyne wit 3o0u In fere 
Sadly son pou hym beseke 


All bote yf I vnvorthy be 
I wald fayn dyne wit ;hou pat day E 
pe chyld sayd syre haf je ne kare 
I sall'* be preste for hou to prai 4 
pe cherfull chy(l)d graunt hym full share 
In mynd to do all pat I may 

Vn-to pat barne pat mary bare 

For Is mayster to mak pe a way 





On pe morne witoutyn ani mare 
To mak Is prayers as e mente 

He did ryght as e dyd be-fore 

And hastely hys dener hente 

pen wald he no langer yne 

Bot wyghtely to pe kyrke he wente 
And per he set wit syghng sore 
And wy it was taks entente 





See Ye ee a 
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era Riis arts ie ach ask Antic dh 6s vip cco ac oa pe kne 
ES POU ee er ee eee Bias: esnall 
ed ee eee ee eT i ie oa lll 

CR ied ah than swe eds sede eed away....ry 
es hG Ridin ke e lyt no3t lake wit pe 
sbi wade akh wend w.......be tratouly 


al a A cit ata betrayed bothe pe & me 
192. Wat pat we dyd bod pou & I 


Myckell moning pe chyld gun make 

And askyd mercy of ys mysdeed 

And sayd fellowe gud tent pou take 
196. & pink qwat pat pou me for-bed 

pat I suld neuer be land ne lake 

A lesing mak" in ani led 

Bot southe to say ay for pe sake 
200. To uene pe it Is no ned 


And sythen it was pi awnne bydding 
I ad ben worthy mykyll blame 
Gyf I ad mad lesynge 

204. To my mayster it ad ben scame 
perfor as pou ert comly kyng!* 
pou Iuge pe ryght I pou bename 
And take gud tent to bis pyng 

208. I aske....es at pin aun dame 


Pee dhb as eS kaaole ke chyld wit nobyll chere 
come doun fro be moder kne 
fine my fathful fere 


i SObRehiE hha cain dhnneanndekiened ight 
Seki haaak ak ein ak ea ea oure dynnere 
ip ahs ne bcknacs + ewaehatne’ me wine 
Se ein Dinah es ey 6 ide. dee besoutly in fere 

EE at er rere se aor 

17 MS. mad. 


18 From this line on the MS. is very much blurred. 
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ojelad Sakae hind nik whjackuialdll witting 


Of my mayster is my mynny(n)g”® 
220. pou graunt It me as pou well may 
pat he may for ani thyng 
Be at pe dynner of owre day 
pus he praid him specially 
224. For Is mayster wit all att Is myght 


Qwere lady son........ sone In p.... 
I graunt It pe as... .is ryght 
pi mayster is not 3it redy 

228. I wyll abyd til he be dyht 


pb SGRRSS sks coo aRs eee. En 
pO es pat ay ys bryht 
pe abbot chylld pen was full fayne 
SE So iweneenddcccadéoul sayd ym soo 
| ee ee ey ee eee 
ee eT POPE TTT hart thro 
Sayd maysfer......... 3hou blyth & layn 
ee errr 2 are 
POS Oe fellow I prayd for pe 


pat pou sall com to oure denere 
MS. ends here. 


“The Child and the Abbot.” (It is very difficult to get even 
the gist of this miracle, owing to the torn and stained condi- 
tion of the MS. and to the many corruptions, which seem to 
be due to the work of an unintelligent scribe.) How a boy 
in the school of a certain abbot was accustomed to steal away 
to church with his dinner, which he shared with the image of 
the Christ-child in the Virgin’s arms; how the abbot dis- 
covered this, and asked to be allowed to join them at the 
meal; how the Child warned the boy that they would soon 


1° This and the subsequent lines are written in the margin of the leaf, and 
are so run together that it is impossible to distinguish the separate lines with 
any cerlainty. The page is badly blurred and torn. 
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dine together in heaven. (The manner in which the Abbot’s 
request was fulfilled is not quite clear.) 

This is a singular variation of one of the traditional legends 
of Our Lady “Bread Offered to the Christ-Child’”—in which 
a boy offers bread to the figure of the Christ in the Virgin’s 
arms, and the image announces the child’s approaching 
death. This is the version found in the Spec. Hist., Lib. VII., 
cap. 99; in Guibert de Nogent, De Pignoribus Sanctorum, 
Lib. I., cap. 2 (Migne, Pair. Lat., CLVI., col. 617); in S. Germ; 
No. 29; and in many of the other collections. But this sup- 
plies only the skeleton of our story. The elaborations which 
are introduced in the English version are suggested in two 
other variations of the legend. The first is found in a collec- 
tion in the Brussels MSS. Phillipps 336 (XIIth century), and 
7797-7806 (XIIIth century). Here a young clerk learns 
with such difficulty that he is often chastised; he complains 
to Mary and the Child, who promises him help if he will 
each day bring him the best of his food. The youth does so, 
and astonishes all with his learning. His teacher discovers 
the matter, and the Child tells the youth that, now that 
the secret is known, he will repay him at the heavenly 
table; the youth dies three days later. The English version 
does not seem to indicate that the boy had any difficulty in 
learning; but this story of his punishment for stupidity may 
be responsible for a passage whose meaning is now somewhat 
obscure: 


Wen pe chyld come to yme-ward 

pe abott doun on knes gun fall 

And grett as pe chyld chastysed with jerde 

And said scwett son I am thy thrall (vv. 133-136). 


Another detail which connects this version with the English 
miracle is the fact that the Christ-Child speaks of their 
secret meeting being discovered. The Child rebukes the 
boy for having confessed the matter to the abbot, and is 
only appeased when the boy makes answer that he was 
simply obeying the Child’s injunction never to tell a lie. 





en eS 





say — Alls ee 


areas 


Papen ape ee 
‘te thee ay. 


PES Sperone a 
ior cy 


nod 


eres 
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The Brussels version provides an analogy for all of the 
English story, save the abbot’s desire to share the feast. In 
a fourteenth century collection of religious tales, (B. M. 
Addit. MS. 15833, fol. 144b), there is a variation of the 
miracle which, though differing from our version in other 
respects, corresponds to it in this detail. Here a simple 
lay-brother in a Cistercian abbey thinks the crucifix above 
the altar too emaciated, and lays most of his own daily food 
on the altar. At Easter he tells the crucifix that he is now so 
weak that he needs all the food for himself, and the crucifix 
invites him to a feast; he asks the abbot’s leave, which is not 
granted till the abbot, too, is invited, and they both die after 
mass on Easter Day. 

The English version, then, seems to represent a combina- 
tion of elements from several different legends. The text is 
evidently much corrupted, and probably does not represent 
the original adaptation, but is taken from an earlier English 
model. 


RutH WILSON TRYON 























XVII. THEODOR FONTANE AS A CRITIC OF THE 
NOVEL 


Fontane confessed on several occasions to a feeling of 
uneasiness in the presence of scholars, for he was always 
aware of the irregularity and meagerness of his education 
and of the consequent gaps in his knowledge. Nor did he 
believe that he deserved an eminent position as a critic. 
On the other hand, his long experience as journalist and as 
successful novelist, together with his wide acquaintance with 
European literature, make the critical utterances of the 
mature author particularly significant. But few of the 
scattered critiques which appeared in various journals, 
especially the Vossische Zeitung, during the author’s life- 
time, have been brought together in the posthumous volume 
of the collected works, under the title Literarische Studien 
and Eindriicke.' However, these essays, with the valuable 
material found in the poet’s correspondence, enable one to 
form a very fair opinion of Fontane’s conception of the 
novel.? 

In addition to a practical knowledge of his craft, Fontane 
possessed one important qualification for the réle of critic, 
viz., a sound, sure, and independent literary instinct. 
Throughout his life our author preserved a fresh and un- 
prejudiced attitude toward new literary phenomena. ‘Meine 
Berechtigung zu meinem Metier ruht auf einem, was mir der 
Himmel mit in die Wiege gelegt hat: Feinfiihligkeit ktinst- 
- lerischen Dingen gegeniiber. Dabei weiss ich mich vdllig frei 
von Namenanbetung und Literaturheroenkultus.’* Again, 


1In Vol. IX of the second series of Fontane’s collected works in 21 
volumes, Berlin, no date. (Copyright dates vary from 1905 to 1912.) 
Unless otherwise specified, page numbers in the notes refer to this volume. 

*A valuable investigation of Fontane’s study of the drama is entitled 
Theodor Fontane as a Critic of the Drama, by B. E. Trebein, New York, 1916. 

* Letter, May 2, 1873, Vol. X. (All the letters are in the second series 
of the collected works.) 
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Fontane writes to Paul Schlenther that the critic is made 
solely by the possession of a fresh, sound and strong aes- 
thetic reaction (Empfinden). ‘“‘Alles andere, vor allem das 
Ausmessen mit irgendeiner Elle, die Elle hiesse nun Tieck 
oder Lessing oder gar Aristoteles, ist Mumpitz. ... Ich freue 
mich herzlich, dass Sie sich selbst geben und ein Programm 
in der Brust und nicht bloss in der Brusttasche haben.’ 

Fontane’s freedom from Namenanbetung is well illus- 
trated in his papers on Goethe. According to Maync,® 
Fontane is one of the few authors of the nineteenth century 
who were not influenced by the classic writer. Our critic 
praises Hermann und Dorothea as a whole, but takes excep- 
tion to a number of details in the poem. Moreover, his 
realistic predilections led him to reject the epic as an eminent 
work of art. 

In the discussion of Werthers Leiden we find an echo of 
Fontane’s conviction that a poet has no right to arrogate 
to himself privileges which are not enjoyed by the common 
mortal. Even genius, he believed, had no right to cause 
embarrassment to friends, as Goethe did with his story. 
A second novel of Goethe to which Fontane devoted a 
critique is Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. Although the female 
characters in this work are splendidly delineated, the male 
figures are not interesting and not plastic enough. “Ich 
bekenne aber doch, dass mir Gestalten, von denen ich 
glaube, die Knépfe des Rockes und die Venen der Hand 
zihlen zu kénnen lieber sind als diese Richtungen und 
Prinzipien vertretenden Schatten.’® The harper, for in- 
stance, barely manages, with the aid of his songs, to keep 
above water. The critic believed, too, that the theme of the 
novel, theatrical life and freemasonry, were tiresome. 

If Fontane’s debt to a classic writer, Goethe, is small or 
non-existent, his interest in romanticism is greater than one 


* Letter, Feb. 10, 1886, Vol. XI. 
* Harry Maync, Theodor Fontane 1819-1919, p. 35, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1920. 


*P. 226, 
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would expect in a forward-looking realist. At the beginning 
of his career as a novelist the author succumbed to the spell 
of Walter Scott and Scott’s literary descendant in the Mark 
Brandenburg, Wilibald Alexis; and even the works of his 
mature years exhibit romantic tendencies. As late as 1895 
the poet was planning a fantastic historical novel, Die 
Likedeeler, which was to effect a reconciliation between his 
early romantic ballad style and his modern, realistic fiction.’ 

It was with an historical novel, too, that Fontane made 
his debut in fiction. The masters with whom he served his 
apprenticeship, and whom he always venerated were Alexis 
and Scott. His first acquaintance with the British writer 
came to him as a boy in Swinemiinde at a time when Scott’s 
great vogue in Germany was at its height. Moreover, 
Fontane’s enthusiasm for Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border and his residence as journalist in England in 1852 
and again from 1855 to 1859 served to increase and deepen 
his knowledge of the novelist. Ecstatic allusions to the 
author of Waverley and his novels are scattered throughcut 
practically every genre of our author’s works. 

In the long and informing essay on Alexis, which appeared 
originally in 1873 in Julius Rodenberg’s perodical Der Salon,® 
we receive a fairly complete idea of Fontane’s estimate of 
Scott and of Alexis. After giving a sketch of the latter’s 
life and works, the critic proceeds to characterize his author 
by comparing him with Scott. Alexis is a smalier edition 
of the great Briton, about whom Fontane rhapsodizes: 
“Ein Sonnenschein war um ihn her. Der ganze Mann 
leuchtete. ... Sein Herz fiir Schottland und seine Werke 
fiir die Welt, so ist er durch die Zeitlichkeit gegangen wie ein 
grosser Begliickter, Segen auf allen seinen Spuren.’’® 

The critic also notes several points in which the two 
historical novelists differ. His contrast of the romanticism 
of Scott and Alexis deserves quotation: ‘Scott war Altro- 

7 Letter, March 16, 1895, Vol. XI. 


* Vol. X, Heft 10-12. 
*P. 212. 
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mantiker, Wilibald Alexis Neuromantiker. Jener hielt es 
mit der schottisch-englischen Ballade, mit dem Volksliede, 
mit den Romanciers des Mittelalters..... dieser hielt es mit 
der Romantik, wie sie Tieck and Hoffmann auffassten und 
gestalteten. ..... Die Altromantik, nach der Stellung, die 
ich zu diesen Dingen einnehme, ist ein Ewiges, das sich 
nahezu mit dem Begriff des Poetischen deckt; die Neuro- 
mantik ist ein Zeitliches, das kommt und geht... .’” 

Although Fontane placed little emphasis on nature in his 
novels, he gave the highest praise to the nature-descriptions 
of the wizard Stimmungslandschafter, Alexis, preferring his 
landscapes to Scott’s plastic, realistic canvases. In the 
treatment of history, the critic again prefers Scott to Alexis, 
since the former dealt in a freer and more artistic manner 
with the past than the latter. In regard to the period which 
a novelist may legitimately portray, Fontane is more 
dogmatic than his wont, and he defines the novel as follows: 
“Der Roman soll ein Bild der Zeit sein, der wir selber 
angehéren, mindestens die Widerspiegelung eines Lebens, an 
dessen Grenze wir selbst noch standen, oder von dem unsere 
Eltern erzihiten.”" Thus Scott in his best novels does not 
go back further than the eighteenth century. 

However, the critic admits three exceptions to his rule 
regarding the time of the novel: first, the dramatic novel, in 
which the main element, passion, is a constant factor 
throughout the ages; second, the romantic novel, in which 
the world of fantasy never changes; third, the historical 
novel in certain limited cases, viz., when the author is 
thoroughly at home in past centuries. 

Fontane’s estimate of another historical work, Freytag’s 
Ahnen, would meet with the approval of most critics to-day. 
This series is described as a mosaic of borrowings from 
Kulturgeschichte, cleverly put together by the cool hand of a 
scholar, but lacking the fusing inspiration of a poet. Like 


* Pp. 215. 
UP. 242. 
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Alexis in his Roland von Berlin, Freytag gives us here shadowy 
mechanisms, types, instead of real people. In order to create 
convincing, living figures from remote ages, a number of 
conditions must be fulfilled: “Historischer Sinn, poetisches 
Ahnungsvermégen, riickwarts gewandte Begeisterung, un- 
bedingte Musse.’’ Scheffel, according to Fontane, has 
solved this problem in Ekkehard. This novel, which is the 
work of a genuine poet, is on a par with Waverley. Further- 
more, a writer, endowed with poetic intuition as Scheffel, 
runs little danger of introducing improbabilities in an his- 
torical novel, for life is essentially the same at all times. 
“Unméglich ist nahezu nichts, was innerhalb der Gefiihlswelt 
liegt, unméglich ist nur das, was man mit der Geschichts- 
tabelle in der Hand als unméglich beweisen kann. Wenn 
man die Ménche von St. Gallen nicht gerade die Piffpaffpuff- 
Arie singen oder Havannazigarren rauchen liasst, so ist es 
sehr misslich von ‘Unméglichkeiten’ zu sprechen.’’™ 

As we have seen, Fontane looks upon the average historical 
novel as an illegitimate member of the fiction family. The 
author’s main interest was directed toward the novel of 
manners, the social novel (Zeit-und Sittenroman). The great 
English humorists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the critic notes, depicted their time, likewise the French 
novelists. In Germany Jean Paul, Goethe and Freytag 
himself, (in Soll und Haben) wrote of their world and their 
period.“ The English humorists referred to are doubtless 
Thackeray, Dickens, Smollet, Fielding and Sterne. Thacker- 
ay’s novels, especially Vanity Fair, Fontane admired greatly, 
and he regrets the lack of a German work treating the various 
strata of Berlin society in the manner of the British satir- 
ist’s masterpiece. 

Fontane believed that Paul Lindau drew a truer picture of 
Berlin life in his Zug nach dem Westen than the other novel- 
ists who approached the same subject, since he did not 

2 P, 189. 


4 P, 236. 
4 P, 242, 
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emphasize the brutal or repulsive side of life in his novel. 
On the other hand, the critic finds the opposite defect in 
Lindau, too much sobriety and restraint. Furthermore, his 
characters are mere conventional stage puppets. It is 
significant that Fontane, in spite of a superficial affinity with 
Lindau—both men were witty causeurs—could detect the 
dross in this once very popular writer. 

In fact, no German social novel met with our author’s 
unqualified approval. The painstaking artist and craftsman 
could find nothing to admire in Gutzkow’s restless, feverish 
works. “Er hat die deutsche Nation diipiert. ... denn alles 
ist Schein, falsch, unecht.’"* In the critique which is 
devoted to Spielhagen’s Problematische Naturen and Durch 
Nacht zum Licht due credit is given to the novelist for the 
skill with which he has recreated whole strata of society, and 
also for the perfection of his composition. However, Fontane, 
writing as early as the seventies or eighties, was not blinded 
by Spielhagen’s popularity, and he judged the novelist very 
much as we do to-day, missing in these works any sympa- 
thetic figures, and finding a preponderance of shadow. 

The critic’s estimate of another famous Zeitroman, 
Freytag’s Soll und Haben, given as early as 1855, the year 
of the novel’s publication, shows the maturity and correct- 
ness of his judgment. ‘Ich halte es fiir kein geniales Produkt, 
aber mit fiir das beste, was ein Nichtgenie unter Benutzung 
(nicht Nachahmung) grosser Vorbilder zu leisten imstande 
ist.’”6 

During his early life Fontane enjoyed the great advantage 
of coming into close contact with eminent men of letters in 
the Berlin literary club, the “Tunnel iiber der Spree” and in 
his autobiographical volume Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig the 
poet discusses his relations with a number of prominent 
authors, including Heyse and Storm. Unfortunately for us, 
however, the emphasis is placed here on social rather than on 
literary contact. 


4% Letter, Feb. 4, 1879, Vol. X. 
“ Letter, June 16, 1855, Vol. X. 
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One might be inclined to believe that Heyse’s interest in 
romance culture and the acute sense of form in his works 
would prejudice Fontane in his favor. But this is not the 
case. The critic writes: ‘Ich stehe persénlich so zu Heyse, 
dass ich ihn fiir das grésste, noch mehr fiir das reichste 
Talent, das wir zur Zeit in Deutschland besitzen, dessen 
Bedeutung aber durch einen falschen Tropfen in seinem 
Blut immer wieder in Frage gestellt, in vielen seiner Pro- 
duktionen einfach vernichtet wird.’” Fontane objects to 
Heyse’s philosophy and to his erotic creed (Liebeskatechis- 
mus). He also remarks on his inability to adapt himself to 
changing literary taste. 

Our author’s other famous Tunnel associate, Theodor 
Storm, is mentioned many times in letters and autobiogra- 
phy, but the references are to the man rather than to the 
poet. In spite of sincere admiration for the northern writer 
and his work, no hearty relationship was possible between 
cosmopolitan novelist and Heimatdichter. To Storm, Fon- 
tane was frivolous, to Fontane, Storm’s Husumerei was 
ridiculous. The critic praised the poet’s artistic conscien- 
tiousness and the consequent slowness of his production. 
It is to be noted that he ranked Storm’s lyrics higher than 
his Novellen. 

To another famous contemporary, differing even more in 
talent and nature, Fontane is surprisingly just. If Gottfried 
Keller is the naive poet, Fontane is the conscious virtuoso, if 
Keller is the democrat, Fontane is the aristocrat. If Keller’s 
genius is typically Germanic, Fontane possessed a number 
of Gallic traits. In a paper on Die Leute von Seldwyla the 
critic asserts that these stories disprove the statement that 
modern German literature is decadent, and again, he writes 
that Keller is the greatest narrative poet since Goethe.'* 
After having finished Martin Salander Fontane exclaims: 
“Er [sc. Keller] ist einer der wenigen, die einen nie im 
Stiche lassen, gleichviel welche Wege sie gehen, an welchem 


17 Letter, Oct. 29, 1882, Vol. XI. 
8 Letter, Aug. 17, 1898, Vol. XI. 
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Ziele sie landen.’’'® In the critic’s estimation, Keller is 
fundamentally a Mdrchenerzdhler and therefore at his best 
in those Novellen which are deliberately legendary in tone, 
as Die drei gerechten Kammacher, Kleider machen Leute and 
Der Schmied seines Gliickes. According to Fontane, Romeo 
und Julia auf dem Dorfe suffers from the fact that the first 
half of the tale is realistic, while the second half is romantic. 
This change in the latter part of the story the critic ascribes 
to the inability of the author to maintain the realistic tone 
throughout the narrative. 

The most serious fault which Fontane finds in Keller’s 
works pertains to the style of his fiction. He believes that 
the writer should not thrust his own personality between 
story and reader as Keller does. This uniform, subjective 
style he considers particularly noticeable in the Sieben 
Legenden. On December 11, 1896, Fontane reports that he 
is reading Baechtold’s biography of Keller, and that his 
aversion to Keller the man is gradually disappearing. And 
in the year of his death (1898) the poet regrets the fact that 
he never enjoyed Keller’s friendship. At the same time, 
however, he expresses the fear that he would probably not 
have pleased the Swiss writer. 

To Keller’s great compatriot, Konrad Ferdinand Meyer, 
Fontane would also assign a first place in literature. ‘“Konrad 
Ferdinand Meyers Sachen interessieren mich sehr; wihrend 
bei Keller alles Legendenstil ist, ist bei Meyer alles Chroni- 
kenstil, den er, weil er ein Dichter ist, auf eine dichterische 
Hohe hebt.’’?° 

But the critic’s appreciation extended not merely to the 
early realists of the nineteenth century: he was able to go to 
a good distance with the aspiring young German naturalists 
who came to the fore in the eighties. It has been said that 
Fontane was discovered three times: first as a balladist, 
then after his Brandenburg books of travel, and finally, after 
his realistic novels. The poet’s first modern realistic work 


1% Letter, Dec. 10, 1886, Vol. XI. 
20 Letter, Feb. 27, 1891, Vol. XI. 
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lV’ Adultera (1882) recommended the sixty-three year old author 
tothe revolutionary group of writers who hailed him as one of 
their own. Although the veteran refused an official position 
as leader in the radical army, he gave considerable support 
to the new party. His championship of Gerhart Hauptmann, 
for instance, is well known. 

This is not the place to consider the origins or the nature 
of Fontane’s realism. Suffice it to say that it developed to a 
large extent independently of German naturalism. Such 
literary influence as there is in his works seems to have been 
English rather than German. Although Fontane admired 
the technique of the naturalists and welcomed the cultiva- 
tion of new literary fields, he could not give his approval to 
the pessimistic viewpoint, nor to the radical social program 
of the younger writers. 

It is interesting to follow in Fontane’s letters the poet’s 
reaction to the pioneer French naturalist, Zola. He detects 
no immorality nor even frivolity in La Fortune des Rougons, 
yet he considers the author’s viewpoint of life and art low. 
“Die Schénheit ist da, man muss nur ein Auge dafiir haben 
oder es wenigstens nicht absichtlich verschliessen. Der 
echte Realismus wird auch immer schénheitsvoll sein; denn 
das Schéne, Gott sei dank, gehért dem Leben gerade so gut 
an wie das Hissliche.’! Gradually the critic’s admiration 
for the French author grows: ‘“‘Wenn mich einer so tadeln 
wollte, wie ich Zola tadle, so wollte ich ihm den Drosch- 
kenschlag aufmachen.”” After finishing La Conquéte de 
Plassans Fontane is enthusiastic: ‘‘Das Talent ist Kolossal 
bis zuletzt. Er schmeisst die Figuren heraus, als ob er iiber 
Feld ginge and site. Gewdéhnliche Schriftsteller, und gerade 
die guten und besten, kommen einem arm daneben vor, 
Storm wie die reine Kirchenmaus.’ 

Another foreign writer with realistic tendencies, Turg- 
eniev, Fontane acknowledges as master and model. It is 


1 Letter, June 14, 1883, Vol. VII. 


* Letter, June 15, 1883, Vol. VII. 
* Letter, June 25, 1883, Vol. VII. 
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the Russian’s brillant, artistic style and his accuracy of 
observation which excites his admiration. At the same time 
he points out the lack of any leavening of optimism in such 
works as Huntsmen’s Tales, Smoke, and Virgin Soil. Anyone 
who sees life as Turgeniev does, the critic believes, should 
write essays about Russia, not novels. 

Fontane’s criticism of the naturalistic novel is illustrated 
even more clearly in his paper on Alexander Kielland’s novel 
Workingmen. The scientific accuracy of naturalistic tech- 
nique represents a decided step forward. ‘Ich erkenne in 
dem Heranziehen des exakten Berichtes einen ungeheuren 
Literaturfortschritt, der uns auf einen Schlag aus dem éden 
Geschwitz zuriickliegender Jahrzehnte befreit hat, wo von 
mittleren und mitunter auch von guten Schriftstellern 
bestaindig ‘aus der Tiefe des sittlichen Bewusstseins heraus’ 
Dinge geschrieben wurden, die sie nie gesehen hatten.’”’™ 
But Kielland mistakenly uses this Reportertum as an end 
instead of as a means. Furthermore, he fails to give the 
amount of sunlight. Pessimism, according to our author, 
has a right to existence as a philosophy of life, but it should 
not invade the sunny realm of art. 

Fontane rounds out for us his idea of the novel by empha- 
sizing in letters and critiques certain of its aspects, especially 
humor, style, dialogue and structure. The critic held the 
opinion that realists should relieve the naked ugliness of their 
works by means of humor, and he points to Shakespeare’s 
works as examples of the perfection of realism.% For 
Fontane, Scott was the Grosshumorist, who best exemplified 
his definition of humor: “Der Humor hat das Dariiber- 
stehen, das heiter-souverine Spiel mit den Erscheinungen 
dieses Lebens, auf die er herabblickt, zur Voraussetzung. 
... Wo Wilibald Alexis eine ahnliche Position einzunehmen 
sucht, bleibt er als Kind seiner Zeit und seines Landes, in der 
Ironie stecken. ... Er war eben kein Olympier.”* Our 


% P. 275, 
% Letter, Oct. 10, 1889, Vol. XI. 
%* P. 217, 
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author himself softens the tragic effect of a number of his 
novels by an ironic humor. 

Similarly, in the matter of style, Fontane contrasts Scott 
and Alexis in vivid words: “Der eine ist leicht und glatt, 
der andere schwer und knorrig; tiber die Dialoge des einen 
geht es hin, wie eine Schlittenfahrt tiber gestampften Schnee, 
iiber die des anderen wie eine Staatskarosse durch den 
markischen Sand.’*” At the same time the critic realizes 
that this God-given fluency is not the heritage of all and that 
it is accompanied by drawbacks. Hence, in a certain sense, 
very conscientious writers, as Tieck, Keller, and Storm are 
superior to such Massenproduzenten as Scott.2* Fontane 
himself was an author who calculated carefully every word 
and phrase with an eye, or better, with an ear to its effect. 
In most German novels he missed grace, humor and real art. 

A point of technique in which the poet was particularly 
interested was the speech and dialogue of characters in the 
novel. In his own works Fontane has lavished much atten- 
tion on the conversation of his figures. In this point, too, 
our critic admires Scott’s practice. Referring to the Heart of 
Midlothian, he writes: ‘Durch das ganze, hundert anderer 
Vorziige zu geschweigen, zieht sich eine Gabe, Menschen 
das Natiirliche, immer Richtige sagen zu lassen, die, wenn 
wir Shakespeare und Goethe aus dem Spiele lassen, kein 
anderer hat. Ich finde dies das grésste.’’® In one instance, 
at least, Scott is preferred even to Goethe. Fontane believes 
that Dorothea in Goethe’s epic poem speaks in too sophisti- 
cated a manner for one of her station in life. The speech of 
Jeanie Deans in the Heart of Midlothian, on the other hand, 
is entirely genuine.*° 

Fontane regarded the best English novels as models in the 
matter of structure. Spielhagen, however, equals them in 
the composition of Problematische Naturen and Durch Nacht 


7 Pp. 216. 
8 Letter, June 20, 1879, Vol. VI. 
Letter, Sept. 2, 1868, Vol. VI. 
% Pp, 219. 
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zum Licht. In his own fiction the poet was usually little 
concerned with the structure of the whole work, although he 
devoted much care to single chapters. Most of Fontane’s 
themes are borrowed from life itself. For the poet Haupt- 
und Staatsaktionen were of little moment. “In meinen gan- 
zen Schreibereien suche ich mich mit den sogenannten 
Hauptsachen immer schnell abzufinden, um bei den Neben- 
sachen liebevoll, vielleicht zu liebevoll verweilen zu kénnen. 
Grosse Geschichten interessieren mich in der Geschichte; 
sonst ist mir das Kleinste das Liebste.’’*! The novelist lacked 
the desire or the need to create dramatic characters or plots. 
The absence in Fontane’s novels of strong, aggressive char- 
acters who carve out their own destiny is at least partly due 
to the author’s Lebensanschauung. Conscious of their 
unalterable fate, his figures achieve the mild optimism of 
resignation. Some would call it pessimism. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the similarity of our author’s 
philosophy of life to that of his great English contemporary, 
Thomas Hardy. 

The very isolation and independence of Fontane’s position 
as author lends weight and authoritativeness to his utter- 
ances concerning the novel. Like many great writers, he had 
little liking for societies or for literary programs. Fontane 
was really a solitary figure. It is difficult for the literary 
historian to classify his novels. There are realistic elements 
in the author’s early historical novels and romantic touches 
in his late realistic works. The German naturalists tried to 
claim him as one of them, but without success. The critic 
could enjoy Scott, and he could appreciate Keller. Fontane’s 
discerning skepticism and his sensitiveness to beauty, 
wherever found, more than outweigh his lack of regular 
training; they explain, too, his correct appraisal of more 
than one ephemeral literary phenomenon. It is to be hoped 
that before long many of Fontane’s critiques will be gathered 
and published in one volume. 

LAMBERT A. SHEARS 


*! Letter, May 24, 1890, Vol. X. 








XVIII. THE SUBTERRANEAN GRAIL PARADISE 
OF CERVANTES 


The Don Quixote of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was 
written (1606-1615) in ridicule of the chivalric romance at 
that time so overwhelmingly popular. The sickening ex- 
aggeration of these latter-day tales of knighthood apparently 
not only cloyed Cervantes but excited his sense of the ludi- 
crous as well, giving him the idea of turning upon this type 
of story his powers of subtle satire. Since Cervantes was a 
man of by no means great academic erudition, what he knew 
of the background of knightly romance he had doubtless 
secured in the everyday way of popular reading. Certain 
high lights must naturally enough have struck his attention 
in his perusal of current tales of chivalry, and such came in 
for especial attention in his Don Quixote. Each episode of 
the book has, indeed, its more serious counterpart in the 
literary background which inspired Cervantes to his task. 

That the great Spanish satirist would not fail to include 
in the phantasmagoria of his hero’s disordered brain, unhinged 
by continued contemplation of a by-gone romantic age, some 
glimpse of the most glorious eidolon of chivalric idealism, it 
is but reasonable to assume. Even from the general subject- 
matter of the satire, therefore, we have every reason to expect 
somewhere within it a burlesque of the legendary paradise of 
the grail. 

During the late middle ages and the early renaissance the 
beautiful legend of the grail, as told by Chrestien de Troyes 
and Wolfram von Eschenbach, had undergone, with num- 
erous related legends, what Grimm has termed “Bergen- 
triickung,” that is to say, a transference of scene from the 
surface of the earth, often the summit of a lofty mountain, 
to a subterranean region, usually the interior of a hollow 
mountain. Thus was reflected in popular mythology the 
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disapproval of the church for this essentially pagan paradise, 
in its banishment to a nether limbo, to a region supposed to 
be the abode of evil spirits. The grail realm came, indeed, 
at length to be regarded as a sinful transcendental paradise 
of the departed Arthur and his knights, buried somewhere 
from the sight of men, until the idea finally passed over into 
the frankly sensual renaissance legend of the Venus Mount." 

The popularity of the legend of the grail did not seem, 
however, to diminish, but rather to increase, as it thus 
degenerated, if we can judge from the many allusions and 
descriptions with which the literature of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries abounds. No tale of knighthood from 
the Wartburgkrieg on was quite complete without it. It is 
not at all surprising, therefore, to find that Cervantes’ 
humorous review of things chivalric does not overlook so 
salient a feature. As is to be expected, the Spaniard’s ren- 
dering of the legend is, partly from the very nature of his 
work and partly no doubt from his scanty knowledge of the 
earlier sources, somewhat distorted and meagre. It lacks, 
too, that unity and beauty which give to the legend of the 
grail its unequaled charm, but there remains enough of the 
old to make the background unmistakable. 

Cervantes’ representation of the tale of the grail-paradise 
appears in the second part of Don Quixote, in chapters 
XXII and XXIII. The somewhat prolix account I shall, for 
the sake of clearness in discussion, paraphrase, in the hope, 
too, that its outstanding similarities may thus more forcibly 
strike the attention of the reader. 

The doughty Don Quixote de la Mancha, the flower of 
existing chivalry, hears of a famous cave, the Cave of 
Montesinos, and resolves to explore its wonders. To this 
end he, with two companions, his faithful Sancho Panza and 
a young scholar, arrive at the mouth of the pit, equipped 
with a considerable length of rope for the purposes of the 


1Cf. the author’s Tannhduser and the Mountain of Venus, chapters I 
and II. 
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descent. Don Quixote is lowered, amid much misgiving 
on the part of his associates, into the bowels of the pit, 
where he remains upwards of an hour. When at length 
he is drawn up, he is in a state of coma, and is revived 
only after considerable effort on the part of his two friends. 
Upon being questioned as to his experiences, the worthy 
knight finally tells a most remarkable tale, which runs as 
follows. Part way down the cavern he had, at length, come 
to a ledge in the rock upon which he had paused. Coiling 
the rope by which he had been lowered and which his com- 
panions continued to let down even after he had ceased his 
descent, he lay down upon it to rest, and straightway fell 
asleep. Soon he awoke to find himself confronted by a mar- 
velous sight. By pinching himself and otherwise making 
certain that he was not dreaming, he felt at length convinced 
that the vision before him was real. He was in a beautiful 
meadow of greenest grass and in the distance he saw a won- 
derful castle built all of crystal. While he stood marvelling 
at this spectacle, he beheld an aged man with flowing beard 
and robes of purple coming towards him. This man told the 
astonished Don Quixote that he was Montesinos, the guard- 
ian and keeper of the castle, which was enchanted. When 
Don Quixote had been conducted within the castle he saw 
other strange things. Here dwelt a large rout of men and 
women who had been there enchanted for upwards of five 
hundred years. A few had returned, Montesinos said, to the 
world above; others had arrived but lately therefrom. In 
the middle of the great hall of the castle stood a magnificent 
marble tomb and upon this cenotaph reposed a figure 
of a man, not of bronze or marble, but of flesh and blood. 
This was the knight Durandarte, killed at the battle of 
Roncevaux, in the reign of Charlemagne. Nor is Durandarte 
as one dead in this enchanted realm. Even as Don Quixote 
behold him he stirs and speaks, as though from a deep sleep. 
Next our knight sees a long procession of maidens coming 
into the hall, followed by a lady, Balerma, the beloved of 
Durandarte, who carries in her outstretched hands the heart 
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of her lover. Montesinos assures Don Quixote that they 
have all been thus enchanted by Merlin, and that they 
await a deliverer who shall break the charm. He also tells 
Don Quixote that Queen Guinevere is there. The time soon 
approaches when, as Montesinos says, Don Quixote must 
return to the world above, and with this the story ends.? 

To one familiar with the legend of the grail paradise and 
its later nuance, the legend of the Mountain of Venus, the 
tale of Don Quixote offers many points of striking similarity. 

First in importance, we are dealing here with a very 
evident case of ‘“Bergentriickung,” with an enchanted court 
below the surface of the earth. The grail realm was often 
so represented in later medieval and early renaissance ac- 
counts. Thus in the Wartburgkrieg: 

Felicia, Sibillen kint, 
und Juno, die mit Artus in dem berge sint.* 

And Caesarius von Heisterbach: “In monte Gyber; ibi eum 
habet dominus meus Rex Arcturus.’4 Likewise in a 
passage from Dietrich of Niem: ‘Ad quatuor miliaria prope 
{near Puteoli] cernitur mons sanctae Barbarae in plano 
campo eminens et rotundus, quem delusi multi Alemani in 
vulgari appellant der Gral, asserentes prout etiam in illis 
regionibus plerique autumant, quod in illo multi sunt homines 
vivi et victuri usque ad diem iudicii, qui tripudiis et 
deliciis sunt dediti, et ludibriis diabolicis perpetuo irretiti.’’® 
And an old chronicle tells of the youth Helias (Knight of the 
Swan) as “gekomen uthe dem Berghe, dar Venus in den Grale 
iss.”* By all this is meant that the place is the transcendental 
abode of departed spirits, a later Valhalla from which 
occasionally some return to the world above, as in the story 
of the Schwanritter." 


2 Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, trans. Charles Jarvis. 
* Von der Hagen, Minnesinger, III, 182. 

* Dialogus Miraculorum, ed. Strange, Bk. XII, chap. xii. 

5 Schilter, Thesaurus Antiquitatum, vol. III, under “gral.” 

* Caspar Abel, Sammlung Etlicher . . . Alten Chronicken, p. 56. 
7 Barto, op. cit., chapter III. 
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Secondly, we have here, as in all accounts of the grail 

realm and the Venusberg, a large number of men and women, 
Through degeneration, this idea, as first it appears in stories 
of the grail, later turned into that of a realm of sensual love. 
The fundamental conception is, however, that of a complete 
court, removed unaltered to the other-world. In the 
Wartburgkrieg: 

Wie Artus in dem berge lebe und sine helde maere, 

der si mir hundert hat genant, 

die er mit im vuorte von Britanien lant.® 
Thus too the account of Dietrich of Niem, cited above, tells 
of how a great number of people are living in a mountain and 
will continue to live there to the day of doom, and are given 
over ic wantonness. 

That this is the realm of the dead, of departed spirits, is 
evident {rom the presence of the sleeping Durandarte and 
from the fact that the whole court has been here apparently 
alive for over five hundred years. In all the principal ac- 
counts of the grail realm and of the Venusberg, as well as in 
the closely related legend of the Schwanritter, we find either 
allusions or direct statements that the inhabitants are asleep, 
or are dead, which, in mythology, amounts to the same 
thing.* Lohengrin comes from the place asleep: 

; . ein wizer swan 
flouc uf dem wazzer dort her dan 
und nach im zoch ein schiffelin 


an einer ketene silberin . . . 
ein ritter in dem schiffe slief.!° 


In Keller’s ““Romvart”’ the idea is carried a step farther, in 
the line: ‘Hie furet ein swan ein schiffelin vber mer zu kvnic 
artus hofe vnd einen toten ritter drinne.”"' Johann Fischart 
writes of the Venus Mount: ‘“Dieweil man bey uns Teut- 


8 Wartburgkrieg, ed. Simrock, stanza 84. 

*On mythological identity of sleep and death, see article by Miiller, 
Germania, I. 430 ff. 
1° Konrad von Wiirzburg, Der Schwanritter, ed. Roth, Il. 107 ff. 
11 P, 670. 
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schen vil geschriben Gedichts vom Venusberg bey Brisach/ 
und ihren darinn schlaffenden Rittern/singet und umtraget.’’” 
Tiirlin’s Crone puts into the mouth of the king of the grail 
realm the words: 

Ich bin tot, swie ich niht tot schin, 


Unde daz gesinde min 
Daz ist ouch tot mit mir... ¥ 


In the “‘Perceval le Gallois’” the knight is borne in on a ship 
asleep on a bier, laid out as though dead.“ Barbarossa in the 
old legend sits asleep in his underground realm, and Arthur, 
after his mortal wound, is borne away to the realm of his 
sister Argante to be healed.® 
In the grail legend and in the story of the Mountain of 

Venus there are frequent instances of the temporary return 
of some of its inhabitants to the mortal realm. Lohengrin 
(Knight of the Swan), Sceaf, Arthur and Tannhduser are 
the most noteworthy examples. In the Wartburgkrieg we are 
told explicitly that at the ringing of a bell certain of the 
knights of the grail are summoned to the world above. 

Artus hat kempfen uz gesant, 

sit er von diser welte schiet, in Kristen lant. 

Hort, wie die selben botschaft eine glocke 

Wol iiber tusent raste warp” 


So too in the tales of the Venusberg we also hear of new 
arrivals in that realm, particularly in the later accounts.” 
Cervantes has introduced this feature in his mention of the 
few who have returned to earth and have been there trans- 
formed into lakes and rivers, and in his mention of Dulcinea 
and her maidens but lately arrived in the enchanted realm. 

One of the striking incidents in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
account of the grail castle is a procession of maidens into the 


12 “Tye Magorum Daemonomania,”’ translation_by Fischart, p. 201. 
% Stutt. Lit. Ver., vol. XXVII, ll. 29532 ff. 

“Cf. Barto, Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil., X1X, 190; ff. 

1% Maynadier, The Arthur of the English Poets, p. 57. 

6 op. cit., stanza 85. 

17 Barto, Tannhduser, etc., pp. 18 ff. 
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hall, followed by one in particular who carries the grail itself. 
This Cervantes seems to have reproduced, probably at second 
hand, from romances embodying the same idea, in the pro- 
cession of maidens all in black, followed by Belerma, bearing, 
not the grail, but the heart of her lover. In Wolfram the 
account reads: 


Uf einem gruenen achmardi 
truoc si den wunsch von pardis, 
bede wurzeln unde ris. 

das was ein dinc, daz hiez der Gral, . . . 
Vorem grale komen lieht: 

diu warn von armer koste nieht; 
sehs glas lanc luter wolgetan, 
dar inne balsem der wol bran. 
do si komen von der tiir 

ze rehter maze alsus her fiir, 
mit ziihten neic diu kiinigin 

und al diu juncfréwelin 

die da truogen balsemvaz. : 

mit zuht die sibene giengen dan 
zuo den ahzehen ersten . . . 
zwelve iewederthalben ir, 

diu maget mit der krone 

stuont da harte schone."* 


Cervantes account reads: “I turned my head, and saw, 
through the crystal walls of the palace, a procession of 
beautiful damsels, in two lines, all attired in mourning. 
. . . These were followed by a lady . . . clad also in black 

. who carried in her hand a fine linen handkerchief in 
which I could discern a human heart, withered and dry like 
that of a mummy.””!* 

The grail was characterised by its miraculous power to 
support all those who lived within the sphere of its influence; 
thus the whole court in the grail castle is fed by it, and thus 
the wounded Anfortas is kept alive despite his mortal 
injury. 


18 Wolframs von Eschenbach, Parzival, Martin, 235, ll. 20 ff. 
1° Jarvis translation, p. 516. 
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spise warm, spise kalt, 

spise niwe unt dar zuo alt, 

daz zam unt daz wilde . . . 

da het der kiusche und der vraz 
alle geliche genuoc . . . 

allez von des grales kraft. 

diu werde geselleschaft 

hete wirtschaft vome gra!.”° 


True, the idea is here rather vividly and materially expressed, 
as is Wolfram’s way; others give a more vague and spiritual 
interpretation, but with both agrees in principle Cervantes’ 
account: “ ‘I hope,’ said the scholar, ‘your worship was not 
without food all this time?’ ‘Not one mouthful did I taste,’ 
said the knight, ‘nor was I sensible of hunger.’ ‘What, 
then, do not the enchanted eat?’ said the scholar. ‘No,’ 
answered Don Quixote ... ‘And pray, sir,’ said Sancho, 
‘do they never sleep?’ ‘Certainly never,’ said Don Quixote: 
‘at least, during the three days that I have been amongst 
them, not one of them has closed an eye, nor have I slept 
myself.’ ’’? In short, some supernatural power makes full 
provision for all the needs of the court of Montesinos, just 
as the grail for its court. 

Still another point of similarity between the story of 
Cervantes and the Venusberg-Gral is to be found in the miracu- 
lously swift passage of time within the enchanted region. 
Particularly in various accounts of the Venusberg is this 
feature present. Thus Hemmerlin in his account of the 
paradisial mountain writes: “‘A well-meaning old man warned 
the Swiss and his companions at the entrance not to stay 
longer than a year, lest they be obliged to remain there 
forever. At the close of the year he repeated his warning to 
the terror-stricken visitors for whom the time had passed as 
though it had been a month.’ In Tiirlin’s “Crone” the 
old king of the grail realm says: 


2 Wolfram, loc. cit. 
% Jarvis translation, p. 517. 
8 Dibi, Zs. des Ver. f. Volkskunde, XVII, 252. 
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Daz ez morgen waere ein jar, 

Daz er waere komen dar 
Cervantes’ account runs as follows on this point: “Here the 
scholar said: ‘I cannot imagine, Signor Don Quixote, how it 
was possible, having been so short a space of time below, 
that your worship should have seen so many things, and 
have heard and said so much.’ ‘How long, then, may it be 
since I descended?’ quoth Don Quixote. ‘A little above an 
hour,’ answered Sancho. ‘That cannot be,’ replied Don 
Quixote, ‘for night came on, and was followed by morning 
three times successively; so that I must have sojourned three 
days in those remote and hidden parts,’ ’’* 

The guardian of the grail castle, the fisher-king, the faithful 
Eckart of the Venusberg are here represented by the aged 
Montesinos and by Durandarte. The former is described 
as aged, with flowing beard and venerable mien; the latter 
lives on in this enchanted realm, mortally wounded and 
awaiting his deliverance, as did the fisher-king of the grail- 
castle. Montesinos tells Don Quixote that they await some 
one who shall effect a deliverance from the spell which holds 
them. Thus the grail court awaited the coming of a deliverer 
(Parzival) who, by asking the fateful question, should break 
the charm. The spiritual significance of the question-motif 
in this episode Cervantes has overlooked, probably because it 
had largely faded out of the accounts with which he was 
familiar. But of Don Quixote he says: “Behold in your 
presence that great knight, of whom the sage Merlin has 
foretold so many wonders—that same Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, I say ... by whose prowess and favor it may, 
perhaps, be our good fortune to be released from the spells 
by which we are here held in confinement.”* Like Parzival, 
too, Don Quixote must after a time leave the enchanted 
court. 

One of the most striking resemblances between Cervantes’ 


% Joc. cit. 
% Jarvis translation, 517. 
% ibid. p. 516. 
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account and the story of the Gral-Venusberg is the method 
by which Don Quixote reaches the enchanted realm. True, 
he descends into a cave, which conveys the idea of the place 
as being below the earth, but, in addition, he falls asleep. 
As has already been pointed out, sleep and death are in 
mythology synonymous symbols, and one of the most com- 
mon features of later accounts of the Venusberg is that the 
mortal who visits it falls asleep and awakes therein. This is 
but a symbolical way of expressing the idea that the place is 
transcendental, is the abode of departed spirits, just as is 
conveyed by the sleeping Lohengrin and Sceaf. Sceaf comes 
from the other world asleep on a sheaf of wheat, and returns 
dead; similarly the hero in ‘‘Perceval le Gallois’’ comes asleep, 
laid out like a corpse. Fischart says: 


Oder wollen wir wecken auff 
Inn Venusberg den schliffrigen Hauf* 


That we are here dealing with the Arthurian grail-paradise 
is further attested by the mention of the necromancer 
Merlin, Queen Guinevere and Quintoniana, cupbearer to 
Launcelot. Even Launcelot would seem, by implication, to 
be here, since it is said of his cupbearer that she served him 
‘‘when he came from Britain.’”’ 

As I have indicated before, it is obvious that Cervantes 
was not familiar or dealing directly with sources in writing 
the account here under discussion. He was simply handling 
the story as it had come down to him through the welter of 
later chivalric romance. In this connection his own words 
are of interest. In the chapter next following the ones 
which we have been considering we find the following bit of 
literary mummery: “The translator of this great work from 
the original of its first author, Cid Hamet Benengeli, says, 
when he came to the chapter that records the adventure of 
the Cave of Montesinos, he found on the margin these words 


%“‘Ernewerte Beschreibung vom Herrn Petern von Stauffenberg,” Il. 
55 ff. 
37 Jarvis translation, p. 518. 
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in Hamet’s own hand-writing . . . ‘I write it without affirming 
either its truth or falsehood; therefore, discerning and judi- 
cious reader, judge for thyself, as I neither can nor ought to 
do more—unless it be just to apprise thee that Don Quixote, 
on his death-bead, is said to have acknowledged that this 
adventure was all a fiction, invented only because it accorded 
and squared with the tales he had been accustomed to read 
in his favorite books.’ ’’?* 

It is indeed striking how many essential features of the old 
story of the grail have been preserved but little changed even 
to the time of the Don Quixote, so that in a burlesqued and 
popular account such as this we can yet see the original with 
little effort. It is true that Cervantes has made certain 
substitutions, introducing Spanish legendary characters such 
as Montesinos, Durandarte and Belerma, but this is for 
several reasons to be expected. In the first place, such a 
change would increase the appeal to Spanish readers. And 
again, the account, as Cervantes gives it, lends itself some- 
what better to humorous exaggeration, such as Durandarte’s 
living after his heart has been cut out, the laughable story of 
the sending of the heart, and the picture of Belerma carrying 
in her hands, instead of the holy grail, the mummified heart 
of her lover. These modifications are, however, only minor, 
and in no way cloud the outlines of the original story which 
the great Spaniard wished to satirize. 

Pitre STEPHAN BARTO 


%8 ibid. pp. 520, 521. 
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XIX. UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY BEAUMARCHAIS 
AND HIS SISTER 


Only in a few favored instances did Beaumarchais’ minor 
poems rise to the level of true poetry. Yet it would be a 
misconception of their significance and historical value to 
decry them as devoid of importance. They illustrate his 
talent for improvisation, the causticity of his ready wit; 
they unveil the complex character of this man, who, by some, 
was villified as a daring and unscrupulous adventurer, and 
acclaimed by others as “bon pére, bon mari, bon maitre, ami 
sincére.”! Ever alert in pugnacious attack or cautious 
defense, his irrepressible and scintillating repartee reminds 
one of the flash of a stiletto striking with an almost invisible 
but mortal wound. Everywhere in his Mémoires and plays 
this pungency flavors the dusty records of practical conten- 
tions or a romantic intrigue and even his minor poems are 
not devoid of it. 

But these occasional improvisations, ephemeral satires and 
miscellaneous compositions only serve to show this quality 
in a lesser degree. Beaumarchais, no doubt, improvised with 
whimsical ease, but—strange enough— his best witticisms are 
those which he laboriously changed and perfected, not those 
inspired by the effervescence of the moment.? He never 
seems to have been eager to preserve these songs and epi- 
grams for which he had so brilliant a facility. Gudin de la 
Brenellerie, his secretary, biographer, and editor even claims 
that he persistently refused to write them down: ‘Jamais 
nous n’avons pu le déterminer 4 les écrire.”* But here Gudin 
amiably exaggerated his great friend’s modesty, a virtue not 


' From a quatrain by Gudin de la Brenellerie for Beaumarchais’ portrait. 
Cf. E. Lintilhac, Beawmarchais, 1887. 

* See on this Lintilhac, op. cit. the second part. 

3 Ed. Gudin, 1809, VII, 153. 
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over-conspicuous in his character. At least a certain number 
of them have been preserved, although not all of these are 
published. One of the tasks of the future editor of Beau- 
marchais’ works—let us devoutly hope that he will soon 
appear—will be to gather both from manuscripts and from 
printed sources, his rather extensive correspondence and his 
minor verse, which will help to complete the picture of an 
author about whose real character even modern biographers 
disagree profoundly.‘ 

Since the most complete edition of Beaumarchais’ works 
issued by Ed. Fournier in 1876, several discoveries have 
successively added to the bulk of his minor poems.' More- 
over, E. Lintilhac, in his biography states that he has seen 
among the papers of Beaumarchais, belonging to his descend- 
ants, a number of unpublished poems, of which he has 
sometimes given the text or the title with a few lines.* Other 
poems may be recovered from the manuscript Recueils of the 
time, for it must be observed that Beaumarchais’ poems must 
have been circulated in manuscript either anonymously or 
in his own name. An epigram would have been of little use 
if kept among the author’s papers. Or, again, he would 


*See, for instance, A. Bettelheim, Beaumarchais, eine biographie, 1886 
and E. Lintilhac, op. cit. 

5 In 1883, Henri Cordier in his Bibliographie de Beaumarchais (Appendix) 
revealed an unknown Chanson d mes Amis. Paul Bonnefon added a variant 
version of the Galerie des Femmes and pointed out that an anonymous song 
which had already appeared in Raunie’s Chansonnier historique du dix hui- 
tiéme Siécle must be ascribed to Beaumarchais: “Chanson de M. de Beau- 
marchais qui a présentée au Roi et dla Reine. See P. Bonnefon, Beaumar- 
chats 1887. 

6 He prints an Impromptu of four lines which Beaumarchais wrote at the 
age of seventeen (p. 20). On p. 73 he gives a letter to Wilkes partly in verse. 
He refers to unpublished poems on p. 32, note 6: translations from Tibullus; 
on p. 57, note 7, an epigram; on p. 123, note 1, a short poem addressed to 
Talleyrand; on p. 131, note 1, verses on the new invention of the Velocifére; 
on p. 131, Chanson pour l’ anniversaire d’ Eugénie. 

de Loménie, Beaumarchais et son temps, 1856, vol. II, p. 522, printed 
a Romance qui doit éire chantée lentement et avec un grand sentiment, which 
seems from Beaumarchais’ hand. 
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naturally send out the verses addressed to certain persons 
with whom he was acquainted; and these persons were gen- 
erally not averse to having them copied, especially after the 
famous Mémoires had made Beaumarchais the hero of the 
nation. 

A manuscript in my possession dating from the end of the 
eighteenth century bound in two volumes entitled respec- 
tively Recueil de Poésies and Recueil d’ Epigrammes,’ contains 
an epigram by Beaumarchais against Mirabeau, not found in 
the most complete edition of his works and which seems 
unpublished. It is followed by Mirabeau’s answer. The 
enmity between the two authors dates from the end of 1785 
when Mirabeau with his flaming eloquence attacked Beau- 
marchais as an exploiter of the needs of the poor in his 
Sur les Actions de la Compagnie des Eaux de Paris. At that 
time Beaumarchais sent but few and blunt arrows against 
his “lion-maned” adversary and, much to the surprise of his 
contemporaries, remained silent as “un homme las qui se 
retire.”* However, he did not forget and when in 1787 
Mirabeau published his Dénonciation de I’ A giotage au Roi et a 
Assemblée des Notables* he launched against him the 
following epigram: 

Sur Pouvrage de M. Mirabeau, intitulé Dénonciation de l’Agiotage au 
Roi et 4 l’Assemblée des Notables, au mois de Mars 1787. Par M. de Beau- 
marchais. , 

Puisse ton homélie, o pesant Mirabeau, 
Ecraser les fripons qui gAtent nos affaires: 
Un voleur converti doit devenir bourreau 


1 In this manuscript are also found other unpublished poems, for instance 
of Gresset. See my article ‘Unpublished poems of Gresset” in Modern 
Philology. 

* See Lintilhac, op. cit., p. 108 and Oeuvres de Beaumarchais, ed. Four- 
nier, p. 663: Réponse ad louvrage qui a pour tilre: Sur les Actions de la Comp. 
des Eaux de Paris. 

* This pamphlet appeared on February 20, 1787. Cf. Mémoires sur Mira- 
beau, 1823, III, 83 sq. Two answers were published: Rulhiéres.—Consider- 
ations sur la dénonciation de l’Agiotage-—and, Anon.—Réponse d M. le 
Comte de Mirabeau sur sa Dénonciation de l Agiotage et a l’ Auteur des Con- 
sidérations sur le méme ouvrage. 
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Et précher sur |’échelle en pendant ses confréres.'* 
Réponse de M. ie Comte de Mirabeau 4 M. de Beaumarchais. 
Pour un bourreau tu m’a caoisi, 
Un roué s’y connatt sans doute: 
Mais ne crois pas que je redoute, 
Le criminel que j’ai flétri." 


MS. 15027 of the Bibliothéque Nationale contains several 
poems in Beaumarchais’ handwriting among which is found 
an Eptire a mon ami which can be called unpublished. It is 
rather astonishing, however, to note that in this poem 
Beaumarchais has plagiarised himself. It resembles closely a 
part of his poem Les Délices de Plaisance (Oeuvres, p. 773) 
which he sent to the financier Paris—Duverney. Yet, the 
Epttre @ mon Ami shows considerable differences and addi- 
tions in its text; and is dedicated to another of his friends 
whom he calls “Cher Monville.” This Monville is very 
probably Thomas Charles Gaston Boissel, baron de Monville 
{1763-1832).% The Monville of whom the Epttre speaks was 
a poet for Beaumarchais implores him: “Invoque ton 
Phébus. ...” He also wrote fables which have remained 
unpublished and three plays of which he had all the printed 
copies destroyed shortly before his death. The Epitre a mon 
Ami must have been written after 1783—when Monville 
was twenty years old—for the text makes it clear that he 
was no longer a boy; and before 1790, for the whole tone of 
the poem is so lighthearted and Epicurean in spirit that 
Beaumarchais could hardly have written it during the storm 
of the French Revolution which ruined him—endangering his 
life at times and causing his banishment to Germany. I give 
the poem here, italicising the additions and changes from 
Les Délices de Plaisance. 


10 Recueil d’ Epigrammes, p. 133. 

2 Ibid., p. 136. 

% See, Biographie Gem. Michaud.—Querard, Suppl. Il, p. 119.—After 
the Revolution he became a magistrate and later Pair de France. 
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Epitre 4 mon Ami 


: Cher Monville, apprends-moi quelle heureuse magie 
é Soumet a tes plaisirs les arts, les tons, les godts,— 
: Quoique divers entre eux, on les voit s’unir tous 
Pour obéir a ton génie. iq 
Un instant développe a ton oeil pénétrant 
; Un talent étrange dont tu fais ion talent; 14 
Ton ingénieuse industrie 
Vient a bout sans effort et méme en te jouant 
De la plus abstraite entreprise. : 
Heureux mortel, phénoméne vivant, 
Apprends—moi donc quel Dieu te favorise . . 
Tu servais autrefois Vimpérieux enfant 
Qui régne sur toute la terre: 
Tu le traitas, dit-on, trés cavaliérement. 
Un systéme aussi téméraire 
M éritait de sa part un juste chétiment: 
J’ admire ton bonheur, ton audace sut plaire, 
Ce Dieu que tu brusquais n’en fut que plus charmant, 
Il parsema de flewrs chaque instant de ta vie, 
Le plaisir qui le suit, sur tes pas voltigeant, 
Mit bientét en tes bras, Fanny Lats, Silvie: 
Trompé par elles e¢ les trompant, 
Jouir fut ta philosophie. 
- Notre matire Epicure en a fait tout autant! 
a Depuis ce temps un dieu plus sévére et décent, 
Ami, te méne enfin en triomphe 4 sa suite: 
A son aspect peu caressant 
Souvent le tendre amour soupire et prend la fuite; 
Mais de la jeune Eglé la beauté, la conduite, 
Ont arrété ce dieu charmant; 
‘ En sa faveur hymen est devenu galant: 
e% Les jeux, les ris, troupe chérie, 
es S’empressent a former sa cour, 
Les Graces auprés delle ont fixé leur séjour 
Et je sais que V énus, la voyant accom plie, 
A dit en rougissant d’un peu de jalousie: 
Quoi, ne suis—je donc plus la mére de l'amour? 
Il n'est plus temps que ion désire chancelle, 
Ami, crois-moi, tu possédes un trésor 
Que l’on n’acquiert pour argent ni pour or. 
Rends graces aux dieux qui la firent si belle 
Et la douérent a Penvi: 
Jouis de tout mais n’aime qu'elle; 
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Tu devras ton bonheur aux conseils d’un ami. 
Unis a ces plaisirs les arts que tu cultives: 
Ne deviens—tu pas possesseur® 
Avec autant de qualités actives, 
De tous les biens de V esprit et du coeur? 
Garde-toi d’ éplucher mes rimes redoublées 
Mes syllables peut étre au hasard enfilées. 
Invoque ton Phébus! Lorsque le coeur écrit 
La plume court toujours, V amité la conduit. 


An unpublished poem by Beaumarchais’ fourth sister, 
Julie Caron, shows a similitude of expression with the 
preceding Epitre, which is a sufficient proof that either she 
echoed her brother’s verse or that he knew hers: 


Malésieu, prodige étonnant, 
Dis par quelle heureuse magie 
Tu réunis les gotts et les talents; 
Comment les arts, entr’eux si différents, 
Obéissent 4 ton génie . . . 


These lines are almost identical with the first lines of the 
Epiire 4 mon Ami printed above. 

It is well known that Julie de Beaumarchais wrote verse" 
and helped her brother in the composition of the Mémoires 
against Goezman.™ She published anonymously and at a 
few copies a volume: L’Existence réfléchie ou coup d’oeil 
moral sur le prix de la Vie, composed of thoughts borrowed 
from Young and other authors interspersed with some 
original remarks. M. de Loménie who has seen her manu- 
script states that it was followed by some prayers and by a 
paraphrase of the Miserere, probably also by her. Both 


18 Erased MS correction: N’es-tu pas l’heureux possesseur? 

4 Goezman in his Mémoire against Beaumarchais says: Le sieur Caron 
emprunta d’une de ses femmes le nom de Beaumarchais qu’il a prété 4 une 
de ses soeurs.—Cited by Loménie, I, p. 90. 

% Cf. de Loménie.—I, Chap. XIV. 

% The booklet by Julie de Beaumarchais has been ascribed to a certain 
Demandre by the Biogr. Gén. Mich. but de Loménie testifies that the manu- 
script is in her handwriting. She speaks of her book in her correspondence 
and in her will. De Loménie, I, p. 64-65, and p. 371 gives verses by her. 
See, also Lintilhac, op. cit., p. 5. 
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M. de Loménie and M. Lintilhac have printed some of her 
verse. To this I can add a short poem derived from the 
Manuscript Recuetl de Poésies, described above: 


(P. 96): Portrait de Mile de Malésieu par Mile de Beaumarchais. 


Toi qui, dés le printemps de |’Age, 

Sais réunir a l’enjouement 

La raison sévére du sage 

Et le charme du sentiment, 

Toi, dont l’esprit avec courage 

Va se portant avidement 

Vers la doctrine du savant 

Et lui rend un sincére hommage; 

Malésieu, prodige étonnant, 

Dis par quelle heureuse magie 
Tu réunis le goat et les talents; 
Comment les arts, entr’eux si différents, 

Obéissent a ton génie. 

Tu possédes ces dons charmants, 
Qui font naftre l’amour et captivent l’estime: 
Sous ton heureux pinceau la nature s’anime, 
La harpe sous tes doigts, trouble, agite nos sens. 
Mais tous ces biens ne font pas ton mérite: 

Un esprit juste, un caractére heureux, 

Docile 4 tout, que rien n’irrite, 

Un coeur sensible et généreux, 

Une Ame douce et complaisante, 

Une figure intéressante, 
Voila tous les présents que tu recus des dieux. 
Heureux |’epoux qui pourra faire éclore 

Un sentiment délicieux 

Dans ton Ame naive encore! 
Fidéle a tes devoirs, peu sensible a |’amour, 
Tu ne connus jamais la douceur du retour, 
Mais, s’il est un mortel qui doive un jour te plaire 
Je chante son bonheur; c’est a lui de se taire. 


GusTAvVE L. vAN ROOSBROECK 




















XX. LUIS VIVES AND RABELAIS’ PEDAGOGY 


In an article entitled “Ce que Rabelais doit 4 Erasme et 
4 Budé,” published in the Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, in 1904, Mr. Louis Delaruelle points out in very 
definite terms that Rabelais, in his writings, was not original, 
did not attempt to be, and that his most novel and daring 
ideas were not the product of personal thought but a repro- 
duction of contemporary humanistic expressions. The 
author then entered into a discussion of the methods of 
investigation most likely to yield results and stated that a 
complete investigation of the humanistic literature of 
Rabelais’ days would probably reveal many sources of the 
latter’s inspiration and philosophy. 

During the last twenty years the patient researches of 
enthusiastic “Rabelaisiens’ have fully vindicated Mr. 
Delaruelle’s opinion. They have cleared up much of Rabe- 
lais’ life that was obscure; they have accounted for almost 
all the famous myths of Gargantua’s history; they have 
largely contributed to our knowledge of the works, ancient 
as well as contemporary with Rabelais, that were laid under 
contribution by the genial French writer. 

Working along the lines indicated by Mr. Delaruelle I 
came across an English translation, by Dr. Foster Watson, 
of Luis Vives’ De Disciplinis published at Antwerp in 
1531. On going over the book my attention was called to 
certain ideas of Vives on education which Rabelais had 
expressed in his book Gargantua, and on closer examination 
I came to the conclusion that although there seemed to be 
no literal parallels between the two texts yet the similarity 
of ideas was close enough to justify a more careful investi- 
gation into the matter. 

It is evident that in such a comparison we shall have to 
remember that Rabelais had many ideas in common with 
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the humanists of the times and that his theories on education 
were, on the whole, those of the Renaissance, but it seemed 
reasonable to assume that if some of Rabelais’ ideas on 
education have been, so far, considered as original by com- 
petent authorities and are found now to have been formulated 
by Vives previously to the publication of the Gargantua, 
that either Rabelais obtained his material from Vives or 
that the authorities were mistaken. 

That some of Rabelais’ pedagogical ideas were original 
is affirmed by no less an authority than Mr. Jean Plattard, 
who, in collaboration with Mr. Abel Lefranc, wrote a 
chapter on the education of Gargantua in the critical edition 
of Rabelais’ works which appeared in 1912. Mr. Plattard 
states the following: 


The letter of Gargantua to Pantagruel expresses the enthusiasm of the 
humanists for the progresses accomplished by the Renaissance. It also 
described their ideas of culture. It failed to take into account Rabelais’ 
individual ideas which were the results of his experience and his tempera- 
ment. Therefore it is not surprising that he should have taken up those 
ideas in his Gargantua to develop them freely. There he shows originality. 
Others before him had advocated discarding the insipid texts of the middle 
ages and sterile scholasticism to return to the sources of science, that is, 
to the writers of antiquity. Others had conceived the idea of an encyclopae- 
dic education; but among his predecessors neither Erasmus nor Budé, nor 
Agrippa had imagined means or methods adapted to secure this vast and 
diversified culture. Rabelais contributes the elements of a new pedagogy. 
One may find in the Institution of Gargantua three ideas that one would 
seek in vain among the pedagogical treatises of the epoch. 

The first is a desire to associate education to life. That is, to take in 
realism and in the incidents of everyday life the material for instruction 
such as, for instance, Gargantua’s field excursions and close observation of 
nature; his visits to shops, artisans, druggists, etc. 

The second is the union of physical, intellectual and moral culture, 
that is, the education of the body carried on side by side with the education 
of the mind. 

The third is the introduction of hygiene in education. The education 
of Gargantua carries with it the idea of hygiene and dieting; hygiene governs 
the time of rising, working, eating, and sleeping; the nature and duration 
of exercise, and the nature of food. The physician attends to all the needs 
of the body and the normal functions of its organs; dieting is adapted to 
atmospheric conditions. 
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I shall now turn to Professor Watson’s translation of 
Vives’ work on education’ and give excerpts of what, in 
my opinion, were. possible sources of Rabelais’ program of 
Gargantua’s education. I shall group these selections into 
three divisions so as to correspond with Mr. Plattard’s 
ideas of Rabelais’ originality. 


He who would advance still further must study outward nature by close 
observation, and this will be as it were a pleasant recreation. All that is 
wanted is a certain power of observation. So he will observe the nature of 
things in the heavens, in cloudy and in clear weather, in the plains, on the 
mountains, in the woods. Hence he will seek out and get to know, many 
things from those who inhabit those spots. Let him have recourse, for 
instance, to gardeners, husbandmen, shepherds and hunters for this is what 
Pliny and other great authors undoubtedly did . . . Such students bring 
great advantage to husbandry, for the culture of palatable fruits, for food 
and for drinks and in the remedies and medicines for the recovery of health 
(pp. 170, 171). 

By this time a man of age, ability and learning has become riper in 
knowledge and experience of things. He should now begin to consider 
more closely human life and take an interest in the arts and inventions of 
men . . . All these topics must be included in an encyclopaedic course of 
knowledge, and in summarised form . . . There is no need of the school 
to teach these subjects but there is need that the pupil should cultivate a 
keenness for hearing and knowing about these matters. He should not be 
ashamed to enter into shops and factories, and to ask questions from crafts- 
men, and get to know about the details of their work . . . Charles Virulus 
was the head of the Lilian Gymnasium at Louvain, and because he had 
many boys entrusted to his care, men of different callings in life came to 
see their sons or relatives in his school . . . Before their arriva] he would 
read and meditate upon his visitor’s particular kind of work. Then he would 
come to the table prepared to delight his guests by conversing on matters 
familiar to him, and he would induce him to talk on his own affairs (pp. 
208-210). 

The teacher will read thoughtfully all these authors unfolding the secrets 
of Nature, and by selecting from them, he will put together for his pupils 
a work supplying the foundations of nature study, with such clearness and 
brevity of method as to enable them to clearly comprehend and grasp 
these subjects. First he will speak of the four material elements, first in 
their simple forms then with what is mixed and incomplete. Next come 
the phenomena engendered in the air, which the Greeks term meteora; 


1 Vives: On Education, tr. by Foster Watson, Camb. Univ. Press, 1913. 
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then stones; then all which has life, on life itself, on metals and all mineral 
bodies; on herbs, fruits, trees, quadrupeds, birds, fish and insects (p. 213). 


These extracts, and others which space will not allow me 
to include, cover practically every point in Gargantua’s 
so-called practical education. The second point is the union 
of physical and intellectual training. This is what Vives 
says: 

But inasmuch as the powers of our minds and bodies are not only limited 
but sometimes weak and feeble, we must give them food and recreation so 
they may be able to accomplish further work. Boys must exercise their 
bodies frequently for that age demands growth and the development of 
the strength which has been acquired. In the same way they must 
not be pressed too much or driven to study, but they must be allowed 
some respite from attention lest they should begin to hate work before 
they begin to love it . . . There are games which combine honor and 
pleasure, such as throwing the javelin, playing ball or running. The aim 
of such games is to promote the growth of the body not to make boys wild 
and ferocious, and to attain what Cicero most desired from the gods, mens 
sana in corpore sano (p. 121). 

When the weather will not allow them to exercise their bodies out of 
doors, or in the case of those whose health will not permit them to take 
part in games, then happy and pleasant talks will afford great delight . . . 
Sometimes also a fairly concentrated indoor game should be permitted 
which will exercise their minds, their judgments and their memories, such 
as that of draughts and chess. They should have porches and wide halls 
in which to recreate themselves in rainy weather (p. 122). 

Relaxation from studies must be provided for, since the judgment is 
far more vivid if the mind is absolutely fresh. Running, leaping, and in a 
word all physical exercises should be pursued steadfastly and vigorously 
at intervals (p. 300). 


As to the third point, that of hygiene, the parallel is as 
follows: 

The body must not be neglected and brought up in dirt and filth for 
nothing is more detrimental both to the health of the body and to that of 
the mind. A system of good nourishment conduces very much in every way 
to the sharpness of the mind and the strength of the memory. Food should 
be taken at suitable times of the day and should be varied to suit the con- 
stitution of every individual so that no noxious humour may strike its roots 
in the body (p. 122). 

Vives writes a great deal more on this subject. In fact 
the whole matter of dieting and hygiene is fully developed 
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in a chapter entitled “The Training of the Physician.” 
This chapter is pregnant with ideas, which, at the time, 
were exceedingly novel, and it should have made a powerful 
appeal to Rabelais, himself a physician. 

In general Vives constantly and consistently emphasizes 
the idea of nature study, of education through the senses, 
through practical experience and observation. He was the 
first of the humanists to introduce the inductive method 
and this idea permeates all his writings on education. 
Finally the impression left after reading “de Tradendis 
Disciplinis” is that all the main pedagogical principles 
advocated by Rabelais in his education of Gargantua, with 
the exception of his training in the art of chivalry, which 
may have been imitated from Castellone’s I/ Corteggiano, 
had been fully developed by Luis Vives three years before 
the appearance of the Frenchman’s work. 

Mr. Plattard’s claim of originality for Rabelais’ ideas of 
education may therefore be very much disputed. Indeed 
the general concensus of opinion, strengthened by new 
investigation and discoveries, emphasizes the fact that in 
the realm of philosophy, Rabelais showed no originality 
whatever. He was an adept in the art of vulgarizing the 
knowledge of antiquity, an expert in the use of fantastic 
or farsical relations, a skillful manipulator of comical neo- 
logisms, and a master of satire, but the works of Le Duchat, 
Delaruelle, Lefranc, Clouzot and others, as well as the 
researches of Mr. Plattard himself have shown that for the 
treatment of serious thought Rabelais went for material 
to the writers of antiquity, to the Italian scholars, and to 
the great humanists of his day: Agrippa, Budé, and Erasmus. 

On the other hand Luis Vives was a close friend and col- 
laborator of Erasmus, by whom he had been openly acknow]l- 
edged as a philosopher of the first rank. He had also known 
Budé, the French scholar, since 1519, when the two had met 
at Paris and had begun there an abiding friendship. And 
in that same year Thomas More was writing to Erasmus 
that a visitor from Louvain had shown him some works of 
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Luis Vives ‘‘than which I have not seen anything so elegant 
and learned.”’ In fact the prominence of Vives as a humanist 
was such that he was held by his contemporaries as the 
third member of a triumvirate, the first two of which were 
Erasmus and Budé. 

The fact that Rabelais, during his student days, had been 
befriended and encouraged in the study of Greek by Budé, 
through a correspondence which has fortunately been pre- 
served, shows that Rabelais and Vives belonged to the same 
little group of enthusiastic humanists. It seems to me 
unlikely, therefore, that while interested in attacking 
scholasticism and the obsolete methods of the Sorbonne, 
and perhaps seeking material for constructive criticism, 
the attention of Rabelais should not have been directed to 
the educational theories of a man who was then a literary 
associate of Erasmus, a correspondent of Budé, and a 
recognized authority on education. 

That the influence of Vives should have been felt by his 
contemporaries but not acknowledged is not surprising 
when it is remembered that the Spaniards, at that time, were 
feared and not particularly liked in Europe. Professor 
Watson, in the introduction to his translation has shown, for 
instance, that Ben Jonson, in his work Timber, borrowed 
several passages from one of Vives’ smaller works, and Sefior 
Bonilla y San Martin? reminds us that the Animadversiones 
of Peter Ramus could lay no claim to originality since most 
the principles advocated therein had already been expressed 
by the Spanish philosopher. 

G. L. Micnaup 


? Luis Vives y la Filosofia del Renacimiento Madrid. 1903. 























XXI. AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In a study of Chateaubriand’s La Maison de France 
(PMLA XXXVIII, No. 1, pp. 99-114), the present writer, 
after examining and placing in their respective parts, books, 
and chapters a series of excerpts from the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, declared himself baffled by the fifth excerpt, 
which reads: ‘‘Je remarque qu’Horace, Virgile, Tibulle, 
Tite-Live, moururent tous avant Auguste, qui est en cela le 
sort de Louis XIV; notre grand prince survécut un peu @ 
son siécle et il se coucha le dernier dans la tombe, comme 
pour s’assurer qu’il ne restait rien aprés lui.’”’” This passage, 
which looked as though it might belong to Part III, Book 4, 
Chapter 5 of the Génie, was not to be found either there or 
elsewhere in the work, and so the writer concluded that it 
must have been one of Chateaubriand’s London notes to his 
manuscript of the Génie and that it had been inserted, 
somewhat at random, among the excerpts from that work in 
the Maison de France. 

Thanks to Mr. Louis Hastings Naylor, a graduate student 
in Romance languages at The Johns Hopkins University, 
the source of the excerpt in question has been discovered. 
The passage is to be found in a letter of Chateaubriand 
‘A. M. de Fontanes”’ of January 10, 1804 (Oeuvres completes, 
Paris, Pourrat fréres, 1836-38, vol. 13—Voyages, vol. 2—p. 
86; Voyages et mélanges littéraires, Paris, Furne, Jouvet et 
Cie., 1867-72, p. 278). It may be noted, en passant, that, in 
the Oeuvres complétes, we read: “‘moururent tous avant 
Auguste, que ew en cela ,’ which would seem to be more 
correct than the Maison de France reading of ‘“‘qui es¢ en 
cela.”” I take this opportunity to express my thanks to Mr. 
Naylor for thus clearing up an obscurity that had troubled 
me from the very beginning of my work on the Maison de 
France. 
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Like an automobile, a new book can be tested best by its use 








Teachers Endorse 
PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS 


By ARTHUR G. BOVEE, Head of the Department 
of French, The University of Chicago High School 


for its teaching of grammar through usage, not 
by rule; for its building of vocabulary through 
word-relations ; for its inculcation of good habits 
of pronunciation through adequate use of the 
phonetic system; for the thoroughness of iis 
lesson plannings which by a re-working of the 
material give the pupil time to assimilate Freach. 


“We have now covered more than half of the 
book in addition to reading Monte Cristo, and I 
feel that the students have learned more really 
vital things, in vocabulary, grammar and idiom 
with a higher percentage of accuracy than any 
class I have ever had. Their ability to under- 
stand spoken French and to use it themselves 
has taken real strides forward. Moreover these 
have been done with less exertion on my part 
than ever before on account of the abundant 
exercises of all kinds and the well-planned 
logical development. The book is unique in its 
insistence on what is really essential and its 
avoidance of that which is not. I have found 
the book in actual practice most valuable. It 
does not and should not in a first-year book 
treat all topics in grammar, but it lays a splen- 
did foundation for future work.” 


EUNICE R. GODDARD, French Teacher, 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 
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NITZE AND DARGAN’S 
HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


781 pp. 8vo. 
A few significant comments on this notable book: 


It will mark an important date in French studies in 
America. 
—Epwarp C. Armstronc, Princeton University. 


__This is an extremely valuable and welcome book, which 
will do a great deal to help in the instruction in French 
literature in this country, and should also be widely used by 
private readers. 

In particular, it is gratifying to have a history of French 
literature written by two men one of whom is a specialist in 
Old French and in the sixteenth century, while the other is 
a specialist in modern literature. A fault in many histories of 
French literature is that the author did not possess a first- 
hand, intimate knowledge of the medieval period. Professor 
Nitze, of course, writes about this period with the authority 
of a specialist, as Professor Dargan does about the nineteenth 


century. 
—KennetH McKenzie, University of Illinois. 


The authors have succeeded admirably in emphasizing 
and giving sufficient attention to not only the main currents 
but also the movements of French literature. 

It is in my opinion the best work which has appeared in 
English on the history of French literature. 

—O.iver M. Jounston, Stanford University. 


I am especially pleased with the treatment of the Roman- 
tic and Contemporary periods. It is difficult to find much 
space devoted to the work of writers who are now living, but 
this volume gives us much that is real sympathy in connec- 
tion with the life and work of these men. 

—I. L. Foster, Pennsylvania State College. 


What I have seen so far inclines me to believe that this 
will prove the best work on the subject in English. 
—Horatio E. Situ, Amherst College. 


I believe we have here the best thing of its kind to be 
found in English, if I may judge by the portions I have 


had the leisure to examine. 
—C. A. Downer, College of the City of New York. 
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FRENCH TEXTS YOU WILL WANT 


FABRE’S LES RAVAGEURS 


Edited by 
EpWARD MANLEY 


A great naturalist and a rare character, Fabre is also a 
master of popular exposition in a limpid prose admirable 
alike for its literary excellence and its closeness to the 
common speech and common ways of thought. Merely 
as a model for classroom exercises the book is admirable; 
and Mr. Manley has of course provided for the fullest use 
of these possibilities. Above that it has worth of sub- 
stance and charm of style. 





RACINE’S MITHRIDATE 


Edited by 
Leo Ricu Lewis 


Mithridate will make a more direct appeal to American 
students than any other play of Racine’s. It serves 
admirably as an introduction to Racine, and in Professor 
Lewis’ edition it serves well also as an _ introduc- 
tion to comparative literature and comparative criticism. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 














Announcing the Publication of 





ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


By 
Kenneth McKenzie and Arthur Hamilton 


This is a systematically arranged grammar, with 
an abundance of exercise material, that emphasizes 
correct and useful principles and avoids confusing the 
student with exceptions and irregularities. Important 
irregularities of nouns, adjectives, and verbs are 
brought together for reference in the appendix. 


FIVE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 


1. The systematic arrangement. Each element of grammar 
the noun, the adjective, the subjunctive, and so on, is treated 
in a separate series of chapters. 


2. The presentation of fundamental principles. The student 
is not confused by discussions of many exceptions and 
irregularities. 


3. The selection of vocabularies. The vocabularies with each 
lesson average fifteen words, selected, as are the exercises, 
from the student’s everyday conversation. 


4. The treatment of phonetics. The first four lessons, with 
appropriate exercises, are devoted to a discussion of correct 
pronunciation. 


5. The use of the inductive method, Examples are first 
given, then the rules are explained and stated, and finally the 
exercises are presented. 


Four types of exercises accompany each lesson; first, a set 
of questions on the grammatical principles discussed in the 
lesson; second, exercises containing blank spaces to be filled 
in by the student; third, various material consisting of “liv- 
ing grfammar”; and fourth, English sentences to be tran- 
scribed into French. 


Those interested in ELemMentary Frencn 
GRaMMAR are invited to write for further 
descriptive matter regarding this text. 
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French and Spanish Texts 
For High Schools and Colleges 





Le Grand Meaulnes ($1.20) 


Edited by Herene Harvitt, Ph.D., Instructor in French, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 


The story of a young French school-boy who wanders from 
home and finds himself in an old chateau, where he has dreams 
and experiences not unlike the wonders of the Arabian Nights. 


French Short Stories of To-day ($0.88) 


Edited by Marcaret Watson, former Associate Editor of La France. 

The selections in this compact little volume have been chosen 
from the best and most representative of the modern French 
writers. 


Practical Spanish Grammar for Beginners ($1.48) 


By M. E. Manrrep, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, Richmond 
Hill High School, New York City. 


A new Spanish Grammar with thoroughly modern vocabulary 
which uses the direct method in teaching. Simple and concrete. 


In Preparation 


Les Miserables 


Edited by Leopotp Carpon, Professor of French Literature at Fordham 
University. 


A new edition of the famous novel with illustrations by Pro- 
fessor Vérité; particularly well adapted to text-book use. Ex- 
cellent vocabulary. 


Les Petits Oiseaux 

Edited by James Geppes, Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University. 
The amusing incidents and refreshing humor of this delightful 
play by LaBiche and Delacour will stimulate the student mind. 


La Independencia 

Edited by James Geppes, Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University. 
A comedy of sustained interest by Breton de los Herreros, with 
colorful and useful vocabulary which will appeal to the beginner. 
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The Eighteenth Century 


The Influence of Milton on English Poetry 

By Raymonp D. Havens. 722 pages. $7.50. 

“Here is pioneer work of the most valuable kind. . . .. Mr. Havens’ place 
in Miltonic scholarship is secure and his name must be written alongside that 
of David Masson. . . . Altogether this is one of the most important and 
attractive books ever issued from an American press."—New York Times. 


Shakspere to Sheridan 

By Atwin THALER. 39 illustrations. 339 pages. $5.00. 

“Credit is due the author for his skilful handling of difficult material. The 
book presents a mass of unwieldy substance in coherent, interesting form. 
Any reader can follow the trend of events without going back to play texts 
for a basis; those who are well read in 18th century literature will find the 
book a storehouse of miscellaneous items regarding stage plays not available 
elsewhere.”—Modern Philology. 


The Mary Carleton Narratives 

By Ernest BernsauM. 106 pages. $1.25. 

A missing chapter (1663-1673) in the history of the English novel. “Dr. 
Bernbaum has made a genuine historical discovery."—The Athenaeum. 

“Students will find that Dr. Bernbaum’s researches well repay attention.” 
—Author (London). “It seems to us that he makes out his case.”—Yorkshire 
Weekly Post. 


The Drama of Sensibility 
By Ernest BernsauM. 288 pages. $2.50. 


For the thorough student of literature this book furnishes a convenient 
introduction to the whole subject of the sentimental comedies and domestic 
tragedies of the 18th century, in place of the many separate articles on 
portions of the field. 


Dr. Johnson: A Study of Eighteenth-Century Humanism 
By Percy H. Houston. 283 pages. Ready shortly. 


An adequate study of the great essayist’s intellectual life, discussing, 
among other topics, Johnson’s reading; his relation to classical and Frenc 
criticism, to neo-classicism, and to contemporary literary and social move- 
ments; and his critical method. 


The Celtic Revival in English Literature 1760-1800 
By Epwarp D. Snyper. 200 pages. Ready shortly. 


This study traces in detail the movement among those 18th century men 
of letters who were united by a common desire to infuse into our poetry the 
mythology, the history, and the literary treasures of the ancient Celts. 


Send for our Catalogue of Recent Publications 
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A New Addition to the Oxford French Series by 
American Scholars 


A TRAVERS LA FRANCE 


Choix de Textes et D’Illustrations 
Précédé du Journal de Voyage D’un 
Etudiant Américain 
PAR FELIX BERTAUX ET 


HELENE HARVITT, AVEC LA COLLABORATION 
DE RAYMOND WEEKS 


SALIENT FEATURES 
Part I—A Diary of an American Student from the 
time he leaves New York. This part of the book 
gives a picture of French life, customs, institutions, 
and an insight into modern French art and literary 


movements. This is accomplished through the 
medium of a French Lycée instructor under whose 
guidance the American student learns to know 
France. Part II—An anthology of modern and con- 
temporary French literature closely connected with 
part one by means of cross references. All texts in 
the anthology have been chosen with the purpose of 
portraying various phases of French civilization, 
science, philosophy, literature, politics, poetry, 
drama, novels, etc. Biographical and Bibliographi- 
cal notes contain estimates of each author repre- 
sented in Part two. Contains vocabulary and 
fourteen illustrations, some of which are copies of 
celebrated paintings. 


Copies of the above for examination with a view to 
class use may be had on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEST 32D STREET New York 














JUST PUBLISHED 





Morrison and Gauthier’s 


A French Grammar 


By WitttaM Eric Morrison, Major United States Infantry, 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages at the United 
States Military Academy, and Jean Cu. Gaututer, Licencié 
és Lettres (Sorbonne), Chargé de cours a l’Académie 
Militaire des Etats-Unis, Chevalier de la Légion d’Homneur. 


496 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE $1.60 


This book which represents a new advance in its combination 
of teaching methods is largely conversational in plan. From 
the beginning French is made the language of the classroom. 
The exercises, which are in French, are not only idiomatic but 
also modern and interesting in thought and language. They 
include oral verb drills, direct method drills, pronunciation 
reminders, vocabulary reviews, original compositions and con- 
versations, and French and English texts for translation. 

A grammatical summary, conversational in character, forms 
a part of each lesson. The subject of pronunciation receives 
careful and continuous treatment, and the learning of the con- 
jugation of the verb is simplified by the logical process of 
deriving the various forms from the principal parts. Every fifth 
lesson is a review of the preceding four. 


Seneca’s 
Spanish Conversation and Composition 


By Pasguate Seneca, Instructor in Romanic 
Languages in the University of Pennsylvania 


176 PAGES PRICE, $1.00 


The aim of this book is to teach students how to speak and 
write idiomatic Spanish that is in everyday use. There are 
thirty exercises, each composed of a Dialogue, a Questionnaire 
based on it, and English paragraphs for composition. The 
exercises deal with topics of practical, everyday life, the con- 
versation is easy and animated, and each dialogue has an 
atmosphere all its own. 

The idiomatic expressions have been introduced so naturally 
and combined so well that they are more readily retained in the 
student’s memory. The more difficult expressions are explained 
in the abundant notes, either by translations into English, 
variants or equivalents. Full English-Spanish and Spanish- 
English vocabularies are included. 
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“Superior text books that have well planned recording 
give the maximum of efficiency” 


Phonographic Records 


to accompany 


Fraser and Squair’s 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY’S 


NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


GRAMMAR 
BY PROFESSOR MAXIME BERGERON 


College of the City of New York 
Fraser and Squair’s 


SHORTER FRENCH COURSE 
BY PROFESSOR ERNEST DESSARNAUX 


Officier de I’Instruction de Paris 
Hills and Ford’s 
FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


Hills and Ford’s 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 


BY SR. EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
Columbia University 


A record for every lesson, giving pronunciation of 
paradigms, idiomatic expression, vocabularies and reading 
sections, exactly following the text material. Twenty-five 
dollars for any set. 


“Oral” and “Aural” assistants that instill greater class 
interest, serve as tutors for backward pupils, and aid in- 
structors in supervised study,—approved and used in every 
state of the Union. Can be used on any standard phono- 


graph. 
MODERN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 
STUDENT EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, Inc. 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Records may be heard at any office of D> C. Heath & Co. 





Heath's Modern Language Series 





The New Fraser and Squair 
French Grammars 


Elementary Complete 


1. Adapt the fundamentals of French to the 
ability of the average beginner in High 
Schools and Colleges. 

. Give new life and vital presentation to an 
old subject. 


. Insist upon self-expression as a means for 
the practical acquisition of the language.* 


. Strip the statement of grammar rules of all 
irksome technicality. 


. Present a great variety of interest-sustaining 
teaching devices based on matters of daily 
concern. 


. Offer an amplitude of drill and practice 
which can be accommodated to rapid 
progress as well as normal classes. 


They are the most nearly universal Grammars in use. 
They are the proper Grammars to use. 


* Talking records based on the first year’s work are available at the 
Student Educational Records, Inc., Lakewood, N. J. 
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